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INTRODUCTION. 



Duncan Mac Alpin, M.D., of Bas Alpin, 
the writer of the Diary of which the following 
pages form a fragment, was the scion of an 
ancient and honourable Gaelic stock, claiming 
lineal descent from King Alpin*. Being a se- 
con4j;on, he was destined to procure his liveli- 
hood by his own energies ; and, consequently, re- 
ceived a superior education to that which usually 
falls to the lot of the embryon chief of a Highland 
family. After completing his classical studies 
at the Mareschal College of Aberdeen, he re- 



• Alpin was tBe sixty- eighth king of Scotland, in a direct line 
from Fergus the First He ascended the throne in the year eight 
hundred and thirty-one, and reigned only seven years. George 
Buchanan, in right good latin, informs us thatlHiras the son of 
Achaius; and, after many battles with the PSete, he was slain, 
and his head cut off and stuck upon 4^1e; and that the place 
where this h^rifei'^'^^ called^ in Bacffiuian's time, Bas Alpin, 
that is, the deajffupto of Alpin. The antiquity of the Doctor's 
fiimily is^ therefiin^4iiidoubted.F«.£DiTOR. 
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moved to the Metropolitan University — in 
homely language, the College of Edinburgh — 
where he acquired a sufiSciency of medical 
lore to be dubbed a Doctor, and to enable him 
to hold the double commissions of assistant- 
surgeon and ensign in the forty-second regi- 
ment. But young Mac Alpin's mind, tinctured 
by romance and poetic imaginings, the growth 
of the mountain regions of his nativity, was ill 
adapted for the performance of his surgical avo- 
cations, for bandaging and amputating limbs ; 
he, therefore, soon exchanged the lancet for the 
sword, fought his way to a company, and, in due 
time, he might have commanded the regiment, 
had not the waywardness of his disposition 
changed again his destiny, and led him to re- 
sume his medical functions. He had, in the 
interval, made a voyage to America, where he 
was shipwrecked ; and on his return to Europe, 
meeting with disappointment in an attach- 
ment which he had long and devotedly fosr 
tered, and not finding his professional occupa- 
tions suflBcientto withdraw his mind from dwell- 
ing upon th|# unfortunate event, the Doctor at- 
tempted to dhrert his melancholy by travelling. 
At Naples, tiding^eacbed him tbut be was the 
head of his family ; his brother, tbewief, having 
earlv finished his career by dint of indolence 



and the power of whiskey ; and he was on the 
way to Bas Alpin, when the incidents that are 
related in the following fragment occurred. 

Such is the brief account of his author which 
the Editor has thought necessary to lay before 
his readers. In executing the task devolved 
upon him by the will of the deceased, the Editor 
bas felt, in its full force, the truth of the adage, 
" that no duty is more irksome than arranging 
the papers of a deceased friend." They con- 
sisted of a voluminous manuscript on Medicine, 
which was at once deposited in the hands of 
Messrs. Longman and Co., and which has since 
met the public eye in the shape of two goodly 
octavos ; — an endless collection of letters, that 
would have made three handsome quartos, in 
accordance with the custom of the present day, 
which leads Editors of posthumous works to 
sacrifice the reputation of their deceased friends 
to the debased appetite of the public for private 
gossip and scandal ; — a fewlmfinished fragments 
of poetry, that will rest quietly in the vault of 
the Capulets ; — ^the sketch of a rejected tragedy, 
which the author believed to be too classical to 
please the sophisticated taste of a modern 
audience ; — a plan for a History of Medicine, 
which the Editor laments his friend did not live 
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to execute ; — and the Diary, of which this volume 
is a fragment. 

The Diary appears to have commenced at 
the time when the mind of the writer was suf- 
fering from the disappointment alluded to : it 
contained some curious and severe strictures on 
tiie character of the fair sex ; their irresistible 
passion for wealth, equipage, and rank, and 
their inconstancy. The Editor attributes these 
strictures to the then state of the worthy Doc- 
tor's feelings, out of regard for which, and from 
his high veneration for the virtues of womankind, 
he has consigned them to the flames. His exe- 
cutor, Angus, or, as some moderns translate 
this ancient and honourable Gaelic discrimina- 
tive, ^neas Mac Errie, Esq., Writer to the 
Signet, Edinburgh, would have destroyed the 
whole Diary, on the possibility of some of the 
remarks aflbrding grounds for actions of libel : 
but the Editor argued the point with the learned 
writer, and, at length, dumb-founde;"ed him with 
the following quotation from our immortal 
Shakspeare: — 

*' What woman in the city do I name^ 
When that I say the city woman bears 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ? 
Who can come in and say that I mean her^ 
When such a one as she^ !<uch is her n^hbour ? 



Or what is he^ of basest function. 

That says his bravery is not on my cost. 

Thinking that I mean him— 

■ how then? let me see wherein 

My tongue hath wrong'd him ; if it do him right. 

Then he hath wrong*d himself; if he be free, 

M^hy then my taxing like a wild goose flies, 

Unclaim'd of any man.'* 

Were the question asked why this portion of 
the Diwy had been selected for publication, the 
Editor would reply, that it contains nothing per- 
sonally offensive to anyone; that it displays a 
faithful description of a part of the Highlands 
much visited, but little known ; that the stories 
are calculated to please by their verisimilitude 
to nature ; and that the picture of his friend's 
habits and feelings, as drawn by himself, are 
honourable to human nature, displaying an 
unsophisticated character, and a mind, although 
eccentric, yet embued with elevated moral feel- 
ings, and tlie highest principles of rectitude. 

With regard to the arrangement of the mate- 
rials of the Diary, the Editor has only to remark, 
that he has left it as he found it, with the ex- 
ception of the division into chapters, and their 
mottoes, in conformity to the custom of modern 
novelists. To the mottoes, indeed, he has a 
partiality, having been once employed by a dis- 
tinguished authoress to add hia mite to the 
Treasury of Amusement, which she was about 



to open to the public, by finding mottoes for her 
chapters ; and the extraordinary popularity of 
this work, he has vanity enough to think, was, 
in some measure, due to the appropriateness of 
these chapteral decorations. 

Such as this fragment is, the Editor offers it 
to the public. Like an exhibition of pictures, 
some of the sketches will please one taste, some 
another ; and if it obtain the suffrages of one- 
half of its readers, he will rest contented ; satis- 
fied that the way to gratify all the world is to 
please one half of it. 

Pennycuik, lOM October, 1835. 



CHAPTER I. 



ffff ,, H , , subject to a critick's margioall.*' 

Rbturnb from Parnassus. 



THE doctor's journal. 

I HAD passed Loch Achray withoat seeing 
one of the numerous beauties of that romantic 
lake; for the rain, which had fallen in torrents, 
from the moment that my eye caught the first 
glimpse of Loch Venachar, was accompanied 
with an impenetrable cloud, shrouding the 
whole scene. It had just begun to ascend on 
the base of Ben Venue, and, like the rising of 
the curtain in a drama, was displaying the Tro- 
sachs, tinted by the mellow rays of the setting 
sun, whose broad disk, although still visible, 
yet, was beginning to dip behind the summit of 
the mountain. While I surveyed, with mute 
ecstacy, this scene, my servant, Dugald Mac- 
nab, rode close up to me, and touching, respect- 
fully, my shoulder with the but-end of his whip, 
informed me that we were arrived at Ardken- 
okrochan, Stewart's Inn. This communication 
disturbed a train of pleasing reflections, into 
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which the prospect now opening before me had 
led my imagination ; bat as I was desirous of 
pursuing my musings, I dismounted with as lit- 
tle consciousness of the effort as possible, and 
was standing, with my chin resting between the 
thumb and the fore-finger of my right hand, 
gazing upon a magnificent rainbow, formed in 
the last partial droppings of the dispersing 
cloud, when the salutation — <<Hah ! is it possible ? 
— can it be the Doctor? — Bv Gad, it is! Hah! 
Dr. Mac Alpin, is this you?" completely dis- 
solved my reverie. On turning round to observe 
who thus accosted me, I was surprised, and 
certainly not displeased, to behold my old friend 
Colonel Standard, from whom I had parted, on 
the Bluff of Savannah, in North America, in 
the year 1805. 

The workings of Time in the figure and on 
the physiognomy of my friend were sufficient 
to have disguised him from my recollection ; 
and, but for the upright, starched air of the old 
soldier, and two or three characteristic traces 
that no revolution of years could obliterate, I 
should not have recognized the man to whose 
kindness I had been deeply indebted, when 
thrown by shipwreck upon the coast of Georgia, 
in ihe fifth year of the present century. 

The Colonel, as he now stood before me, was 
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on the wrong side of seventy : he was a lank, 
raw-boned figure, nearly seven feet in height, 
with a large aquiline nose, deep-sunk pene- 
trating hazel eyes, shaded with large, shaggy, 
well-arched eyebrows, a fine elevated fore- 
head, and a mouth of ample capacity ; a slight 
projection of the under-lip of which, and the 
downward inclination of its angles when the 
lips were compressed, gave an air of stern in- 
telligence to his countenance, that at once 
bespoke the profession and the intellectual cha- 
racter of the man. He was dressed in a single- 
breasted blue coat, with a red collar and cuflFg ; 
a white keysermere waistcoat, with flap pockets, 
and breeches of the same material; well- 
blacked hussar boots, and a cocked hat, 
mounted with a black cockade and a gold loop. 
The few grey hairs that marked the outline of 
his temple's and forehead were combed care- 
fully backwards ; for his hat was raised in his 
left hand, while he held out his right to receive 
mine ; and the tufl which time had spared on 
the back of his head was formed into a slender 
cue, terminated with a curl, that reached at 
least ten inches below his shoulders. To com- 
plete the picture, he carried an umbrella under 
his arm, and one of his gloves dangled, in mili-» 
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tary fashion, from the wrist of his bared 
hand. 

" It is indeed you,*' said he, as he grasped 
my hand with an energy which indicated no 
failure of his muscular powers — " I could not 
be mistaken ; although, by Gad! there is some 
change in the symmetry of the handsome young 
man who parted from me on the Bluff. Let me 
see : — 'tis twenty-three years ago — heh ! Doc- 
tor ? — ^yes, it must be twenty-three : — the battle 
of Alexandria — aye I aye! it was the second 
year after that affair: — ^just two years after my 
old campaigning comrade Abercrombie fought 
that battle. My Letitia"— Here the veteran 
paused, and, casting around his eyes, con- 
tinued : 

" I see none of the women folks near: — well, 
you may recollect my Letitia was only six 
weeks old: and my poor wife, who had suffered 
in her conBnement, was beginning to crawl out 
to breathe the air of that cursed climate — for I 
must call it so, although it was the place of her 
nativity." 

" I remember it well," replied L 

" Yes," said he — " if you recollect, we had 
just finished a decanter of Sangaree, under the 
Tamarind tree, opposite to my house on the 
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Blaff, when the boatmen hailed ; and the firm, 
farewell-shake you then gave me thrills in my 
hand even now : — ^no shame, Doctor ; all the 
mother was in your eyes: — it was the utterance 
of friendship and gratitude, for your heart was 
on your lips." — 

The quivering of the old Colonel's lip, and 
a slight faltering in his utterance, plainly told 
me that, whatever the lapse of years had effected 
in his exterior, the bosom of my friend was un- 
changed. I returned the pressure of his hand 
with all the warmth of my nature, for my feel- 
ings were too much overpowered to permit me 
to reply to him in words ; and a thousand re- 
miniscences of events that had passed away 
since the period of which he spoke rushed 
upon my mind. 

The beam of hope which then, in spite of the 
shipwreck that I had suffered, gilded every 
prospective scene, had been extinguished in the 
gloomy clouds of disappointment. Many of 
those with whom I had set out in life Imd dis- 
tanced me in the career of ambition; many, 
who held the warmest place in my aflfections, 
were no more; one, whose image was the only 
idol my heart had ever worshipped, whose 
smile was to me like the promise of Heaven, 
whose words fell upon my ear like the accents 
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of an angel, and whose asseveration I believed 

to be as sacred as holy writ, had 1 cannot 

write the sentence. I had returned to Scotland, 
after wandering over half the globe, disap- 
pointed in all my anticipations, misanthropic in 
my feelings, and yet eager to traverse again 
the haunts of my boyhood; and although I had 
long been above all pecuniary anxieties, yet 
this was the first moment that my heart had 
felt any thing like the return of its original 
sympathies : it had vibrated but few chords in 
unison with the feelings of any human being for 
fifteen years, except of gratitude towards my 
servant, honest Dugald, who had clung to me 
through every change of fortune and of circum- 
stances. But the fire which had once glowed 
in my breast, and had been only smouldered be- 
neath the dross of disappointment, ingratitude, 
and treachery, now kindled again at the touch 
of the old Colonel's hand ; I once more found 
that I belonged to my species ; my sternness gave 
way, and, in spite of my utmost eflForts to re- 
strain my feelings, I was obliged to shade with 
my hand the tears that started into my eyes. 

The worthy veteran, without appearing to 
notice the excess of my emotidn, politely urged 
me to retire into the inn, to disencumber myself 
of my wet cloak. 
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" I will go/' said he, "and order a good peat 
fire to be lighted in our humble dining-roora, 
for the sake of the ladies, who I fear may suffer 
from the drenching shower which overtook 
them in their first visit to the Loch. You know 
my wife. Doctor?" continued he; "but I long to 
introduce you to my daughter, my niece, and 
my sister." 

I bowed my thanks for his polite inten- 
tion. 

" I must lay an embargo upon you," said 
the old gentleman, turning back as he was 
entering the inn, " as I have done upon four 
most agreeable men whom we met at different 
points in the course of our tour, and who have 
agreed to form a part of our social circle 
during the week, which we propose to dedi- 
cate to the scenery of Loch Cateran*." 

On entering the little inn, I found that my 
worthy servant, Dugald, had lighted a fire in 

♦ The Editor has not altered the orthography of his deceased 
friend, because it is supported by the profound antiquarian lore of 
Dr. Macculloch. ** Cath eam,*^ says he, in his work on the High- 
lands and Western Isles of Scotland, ** in the Gaelic, signifies 
soldiers or banditti ; the Quatrani of Fordun and the Kernes of 
Shakspeare; and, from the wild recesses of the Trosachs and Ben- 
Venue having afforded refuge to these marauders, the lake received 
its name Cateran.** 
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my bed-room, and was in the act of airing my 
linen wben I opened the door of the apartment. 

" Yoa will excuse me, sir," said he, raising 
himself as erect as his lame knee would permit, 
and placing the back of his -hand on his fore- 
head : << how could you stand sae lang wi that 
wat cloak upon your shoulders? Do ye nae 
mind the fever and ague ye got in the laigh 
countries, frae standing wi wat shoon on, to look 
at a mountebank? — Troth! 'tis miraculous 
that the rhumatics, that kept you without wink 
o' sleep last night, are sae soon forgotten." 

I acknowledged my error, and took the kind 
reproof as it was intended, expressing my satis- 
faction at the comfortable aspect of my apart- 
ment. 

"Aye," said Dugald, again touching his fore- 
head, " I chose it because it has nae draughts ; 
and, too, because it is within the sough of the 
linn ahint the house; for I ken weel your 
honour's melancholy turn, and the liking ye 
have to sic half-smothered din, when there is 
ne'er a mouse stirring at midnight ; and — " 

" And what, Dugald ?" said I, as he stopped 
short in the details of his reasons. 

"Only a Hielandman's haverills; — 'tis an 
auld story of the Each-Uisk snorting on the 
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north bank o' the stream, that came into my 
head." 

I smiled at Dugald's reason for the choice of 
my chamber, although I could have readily dis- 
pensed with its situation within the sound of the 
waterfall, at the back of the inn; especially as 
this was now increased by the late rains, and its 
monotonous rumbling, softened only by the in- 
terposition of the walls, was quite perceptible. 

« But, what is the Each-Uisk, Dugald ?" said 
I, wishing to hear an uneducated Highlander's 
explanation of the superstition to which it 
alluded, and which I had almost forgotten. 

"What should it be," replied the honest 
Gael, apparently surprised at my question, 
"but the Water-Elf? Is your honour a child 
o' the mist, and no ken the Each-Uisk ? What 
is it but the Elf-Horse wha stands ready saddled 
and bridled near the torrent, at the dead o' the 
night, to tempt the wayfaring man to mount her ; 
when, galloping down theTrosachs,she plunges 
into the Loch, and the rider is never heard o' 
raair. She can be laid only when pierced wi 
silver shot; but few try the experiment, though 
I ken'd a man who loaded his piece wi sax- 
pences, and lay in wait a week o' nights for her 
on the side o' Lock Lubnaig, where he had lost 
many a sheep." 
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1 was astonished at the strong hold which 
«*nrly impressed superstitions take upon the 
Imagination, and which even make cowards of 
men who are otherwise bold and daring. Soch 
was the case of honest Dugald, who had been 
long enough absent from his native glen to have 
obliterated less deeply rooted prejudices; his 
courage had been tried, and found efficient on 
Hoveral occasions; but he. would sooner have 
marched up to a cannon's mouth, than have 
walktxl down the Trosachs after night-fall. I 
attempted to lead him by argument into the 
regions of truth and good sense; but the res- 
pectful assent, '* It may be sae, sir!" whidi he 
Klowly articulated, as he gave the last touch 
to the velvet collar of my new coat, convinced 
me that it is only necessary to return to this 
land of shadows, glens, torrents, mists, and 
rainbows, to awaken again, in all their primaeval 
vividness of colouring, those superstitions that 
the hand of tradition traces on the juvenile 
imagination of the Highlander. 

As I have not yet given the pedigree of Du- 
gald Macnabaplace in my Diary, I shall now, 
for the benefit of those into whose hands these 
valuable papers may fall, when I shall be ga- 
thered to my fathers, here state, that this most 
faithful of servants was the eleventh son of a 
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small tenant of my grandfather, one of the last 
of those who held lands " in steelbow," a species 
of tenure now extinct. With very little edaca* 
tion, except that imitative culture of the active 
faculties by which he was enabled to climb 
rocj^s, to swim across lakes and rivers, to spear 
a salmon by torch-light, run down a deer, and 
to convert its haunches into venison hams, 
Dugald attained his eighteenth year, when, 
becoming tired of these occasional exertions, 
and of his more monotonous and daily occupa- 
tion of herding cattle on the wastes, and fired 
with military ardour, he "left his father's house," 
and, trudging to Perth, enlisted into the forty- 
second regiment. In this school of heroism, 
Dugald continued for twelve years, sharing the 
glory of every service in which the regiment 
was engaged, until he received a musket ball 
through his knee at the affair of Badajoz, and 
was invalided. I was then surgeon of the re- 
giment, and, knowing the excellent disposition 
of Dugald, who was universally respected in 
the corps, I hired him as a servant. In sketch- 
ing the portrait of Dugald Macnab, I may liken 
him to the gnarled trunk of a mountain oak, — a 
thick-set, rugged Gael, with strongly marked 
features, high cheek-bones, small grey eyes, 
a turned-up nose, and sand-coloured, crisp, 
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curling locks, which harmonized with the deep 
vermilion of his complexion. The halt in his 
pace, which his wound caused, has produced a 
habit of screwing up his mouth, when he ad- 
vances his disabled limb, — a gesture not favour* 
able to his beauty : but Dugald, like some other 
productions of Nature, is not to be estimated 
by his exterior; for under this unprepos- 
sessing aspect he conceals one of the tenderest 
and most affectionate hearts that ever beat in 
mortal bosom. Wherever accident led us, in 
our peregrinations, to sojourn for a few days, 
the rude Celt became the centre of attraction ; 
mothers left their infants in his arms, and the 
children of both sexes hovered in crowds 
around him : his gentle and affectionate man- 
ners recommended him to the former, while 
his hilarity and unalterable good temper were ir- 
resistible attractions to all those guileless hearts 
to whom amusement was the business of life, 
and suspicion and reserve were, as yet, utter 
strangers. When labouring under a dangerous 
disease in Paris, augmented by the treachery 
of pretended friendship and the falsehood of 
women, which had severed every tie that could 
reconcile me to the world, and I sought for 
death, the kind-hearted Dugald never left my 
room, but, equally regardless of the contagion of 
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the malady which threatened my dissolution, 
and of the calls of exhausted nature for repose, 
tended my couch day and night. When deli- 
rium further deprived me of the power of ma- 
naging my pecuniary matters, his delicacy, 
which would not permit him to touch my purse, 
led him to supply my necessities from his own 
little store ; and instead of leaving me to my 
fate, and benefiting by my fall amongst 
strangers, when reason returned and conva- 
lescence was approaching, he carried me in his 
arms from my bed to my sofa ; and as my limbs 
began to renew their office, like a nurse over a 
child, he upheld my tottering steps among the 
groves of Chantilly, whither I had been ordered 
by my physician, to iphale new vigour from the 
balmy breezes of that salubrious and delightful 
residence. Such is Dugald Macnab — to him, 
indeed, may be justly applied the character of 
another faithful domestic, in the language of our 
immortal dramatist:— 

'* good old man, how well in thee appears 

The constant service of the antique world ; 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed I 
Thou art not of the ikshion of these times.** * 

If I live to carry his head to the grave, I shall 
plant a wild brier on the sod, as an emblem of 



• As You like tV.— Act II. Scene III. 
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that sweetness which owed nothing to cultiva- 
tion, but which exhaled its fragrance, and blos- 
somed kindly, beneath the chilling blasts of 
poverty and the blighting breath of misfortune* 



** 



=* 
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CHAPTER II. 



f< 



to persevere 



In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness ; 'tis unmanly grief: 
It shows a will most incorrect to Heaven ; 
A heart unfortified, or mind impatient ; 
An understanding simple and unschooPd." 

Hamlet. 



On descending into the little parlour of the 
inn, I found the veteran occupying two chairs, 
one as a seat and the other as a footstool. He 
rose, however, as I entered the room, and 
taking me by the hand, politely led me to Mrs. 
Standard, who was seated by the fire, and who 
instantly recognized me as an old acquaintance ; 
then turning round to another lady, who stood 
on the opposite side, he introduced me to her 
with all the formality of the old school. 

" Doctor ! Miss Bridget Standard, my maiden 
sister; — Bridget! my respected friend. Doctor 
Mac Al pin." 

Mrs. Standard, twenty-three years ago, was 
a pretty little woman, with fair auburn tresses, 
and regular but expressive .features, of a lively 
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disposition, witty, and very fond of admiration. 
Even at that period, however, when she was only 
twenty-six years of age, as is not uncommon 
with her countrywomen (she was a native of 
Soath Carolina), the rose that blushed on her 
virgin cheek had began to fade ; and now, al- 
though she could not be regarded as an old 
woman, yet, from the shrinking of her features 
and the sallowness of her complexion, she had 
the appearance of being, at the least, ten years 
older than was actually the case. Her voice, 
too, which was once melodious, and remark- 
able for such variety of modulation as threw a 
charm over every sentiment she uttered, was 
reduced to a monotonous treble, which gave to 
her remarks, even when they were intended to 
be most kind, an air of reproof and harshness ; 
and, to what was meant for mere repartee, the 
semblance of biting satire. She still, however, 
exhibited the same neatness in dress that dis- 
tinguished her when a young woman ; her 
bonnet, which she continued to wear within 
doors, although this fashion has been long since 
discontinued, was as appropriate, and her plain 
brown lustring fitted as closely to her small 
symmetrical figure, as when she shone forth, 
the envy of the one sex and the admiration of the 
other, in Savannah. Her hand, on the form 
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and size of which she always prided herself, 
was decorated with a brilliant and several other 
•rings, and her black morocco shoe was fixed 
with the %ame gold buckle that was displayed 
on her foot twenty-five years ago. 

I had never before seen Miss Bridget Stand- 
ard. She was considerably above the ordinary 
statare of her sex ; and her features, which 
. were large, were rendered more marked by the 
leanness of her whole frame, which for extenu- 
ation might have been regarded as totally devoid 
of radical moisture, or a specimen of a living 
mummy. In speaking of a maiden lady, I 
dare not venture to hint how the vermilion of fif- 
teen had become fixed upon such a cheek ; or 
bow the pure ivory of the teeth peered between 
lips not a line in thickness ; or how the dark 
locks, that hung in ringlets round her angular 
visage, had retained their jet beneath the frost 
of sixty winters, especially as her eyebrows, 
which shaded eyes of the same hue as her 
brother's, and which had modestly retired into 
their sockets, seemed to have caught some of 
the snows that had fallen in that period. Her 
voice was the soprano of Mrs. Standard's 
treble ; and, although seldom exerted when her 
brother was present, yet, as I afterwards 
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learned, it was occasionally heard, not in the 
most perfect harmony with that of her sister- 
in-law. Miss Bridget received my bow of 
salutation with a very formal courtes^; an ob- 
lique throwing back of the head, with a slight 
closing of the left eye and a compressed pursing 
of the lips, which swelled the wasted buccina- 
tors almost to a smile; and was intended as 
expressive of the most gracious reception of 
her brother's friend. 

"Biddy," enquired the veteran, "what are 
the girls so long aboat ?'* 

" My dear Augustus," replied Miss Bridget, 
giving him a look which was meant as a reproof 
for putting such a question before a stranger, 
" you know that they were nearly drowned in 
that odious shower; and it is natural for young 
people to spend a little time at the toilet. If I 
had ventured to the Loch in spite of certain warn- 
ings of my corns, I could not have been dressed 
60 soon, brother." Ani, casting a sideling glance 
into a looking glass, which hung on the opposite 
wall of the room, she adjusted a pink gauze 
scarf over her collar bones; for, consistently 
with the fidelitv of a true chronicler, I cannot 
employ the word bosom. 

" If the shower had fallen thirty years ago," 
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said Mrs. Standard, in an undertone, as if 
thinking aloud, and without raising her eyes 
froDQ the fire, into which she was gazing—" 

" Humph," said the Colonel ; while Miss 
Bridget, affecting not to hear the remark, walked 
slowly to the window, humming the tune of 
an old ballad — a custom which many persons 
adopt to lull the rising fiend of recrimination. 

" If the girls have taken cold, and should they 
suflFer from this drenching," said Mrs. Standard, 
" the blame shall be at your door. Doctor ! for 
ever since you described the Highlands to (he 
Colonel, in such overstrained, romantic lan- 
guage, when you were our inmate in Savannah, 
he has done nothing but talk of the anticipated 
pleasures of this tour ; and a pretty business 
we have made of it." 

The old Colonel rose leisurely, with a dig- 
nified air, from his chairs, for he had resumed 
his lounging position ; and, taking two strides 
' towards the middle of the room, finished a 
pinch of Macaba, which he held betwixt his 
thumb and two fore-fingers. I was amused at 
the alacrity with which Miss Bridget turned 
round, as she observed this preparation for a 
matrimonial skirmish, and with her look of ex- 
ultation in the revenge that she now antici- 
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pated for the covert arrow which Mrs. Standard 
had aimed at her. 

" My dear," said the Colonel, approach- 
ing his wife, " have I not often tpld you 
that the narrow, calculating notions of your 
Trans- Atlantic education" — he would have 
proceeded, but, at this moment, the door 
opened, and the daughter and niece of my 
friend entered. 

The appearance of the young ladies produced 
an almost electrical effect on the temper of all 
the party. Like the landscape suddenly illu- 
minated by the sun bursting through a lowering 
sky, a smile of pleasure overspread the coun- 
tenances of both parents ; even the parched 
inflexibility of Miss Bridget's features relaxed 
to something expressive of placid satisfaction. 
The veteran introduced me to his daughter as 
an old and valued friend ; and, having returned 
her graceful courtesy with my best bow, I soon 
found that my name was not only familiar to 
her ear, but that the kind manner in which 
her father had often spoken of me, had made 
an impression highly favourable towards me, 
and prepared a welcome which accident now- 
enabled her to realize. 

Miss Standard was tall, handsome, and in 
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features a softened resemblance of her father ; 
yet there was something so beautiful and at- 
tractive in her smile, that everything like re- 
straint instantly vanished before its radiance ; 
whilst, at the same time,* none who saw her 
could fail to expect, in her remarks and con- 
versation, something indicative of more than 
ordinary judgment and understanding. Her 
eyes were dark, and softened by the shade 
of long, black silken eye-lashes : there was 
little colour on her cheek, but its absence 
harmonized well with her placid features : and 
a fine expanded forehead, on each side of 
which her black hair lay in simple braids, con- 
ferred an expression to her face at once dig- 
nified and mild. She might have sat for the 
portrait of a Madonna ; or as Tragedy in her 
most engaging mien. 

Caroline Ashton, the niece of Mrs. Standard, 
reminded me of one whom I would willingly 
forget She was a head shorter than her cou- 
sin : her figure was symmetrical, light, and ele- 
gant — a fairy frame : she was fair, with an oval, 
well-proportioned face, encircled with a pro- 
fusion of auburn ringlets. The bloom of 
health spread upon her cheek was heightened 
by a constant play of lively expression, which 
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ever varied her laughing features, and beamed 
in every glance of a full blue eye, 



'* As beaven*s unclouded radiance clear.* 
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She was evidently a great favorite with her 
aunt, whose look, in gazing upon her, be- 
spoke the secret pleasure with which she 
beheld the ripening charms of the animated 
girl ; for she was still entitled to this appel- 
lation, being only in her seventeenth year, 
that most interesting period in the life of 
woman, breathing of innocence and love, when, 
like the spring of Nature, all is full of pro- 
mise, and the blush of every unfolding bud is 
deepened by the beauty with which imagination 
paints its anticipated maturity. 

My eyes were riveted upon the lovely girl ; 
her form, her look, the fascination of her smile, 
the playful liveliness of her manner, the musi- 
cal tones of her voice, were the exact similitude 
of one in whom once rested my destiny : 
a thousand events — many sunny hours — the 
retrospect of which appear like a fairy dream 
which has vanished in the gloomy reality of a 
day of wretchedness — ^rushed upon my memory. 
The question, who is she ? presented itself 

♦ Wilson. 
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scveiy moment, and numerous conjectures, the 
most improbable, thrust themselves upon my 
imagination in reply, and determined me to 
secure the first opportunity of resolving the 
mystery — ^for such it seemed to me — that could 
produce an identity of person and manner, 
where no relationship existed. 

" I hope, Caroline,*' said Mrs. Standard, 
" your feet are not very wet ?" 

" How could they be otherwise, my dear 
Aunt, unless I had borrowed a pair of the 
guide's shoes, which were perforated with holes, 
to keep, as he told me, the feet dry, by per- 
mitting the water to run out of them as fast as 
it entered ?" 

This description afforded Mrs. Standard an 
opportunity of remarking, " that she was sur- 
prised to hear of so ingenious a contrivance 
among such a savage race." 

" And had you no shelter during the fall 
pelting of the shower ?" again eagerly enquired 
Mrs. Standard ; and, without waiting for a 
reply, turning round to the Colonel, she re- 
marked that it was in vain to expect anything 
like rational weather in that deplorable country : 
that if they did not lose their daughter and 
niece by the repeated drenchings that they must 
sustain, she could not survive it; and if she 
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must die, she implored that be woald, at least, 
take her where she could be buried like a 
Christian, and have the benefit of the church 
service. 

" We had, indeed, quite a treat," said Ca- 
roline, anxious to avert the sparring which she 
foresaw would follow this remark ; " we got 
into I^air Ellen's bower, and had a specimen 
of Mr. Oatland's oratory/* 

Mrs. Standard's lip slightly curled into a 
sarcastic smile, as the word bower was uttered. 

" Bower ! indeed," said she ; " for my part, 
I am nauseated with these Highland bowers 1" 

The old Colonel could no longer resist the 
pleasure of returning the fire of this attack, 
and dryly remarked — 

" Yes, my dear ; but you had taste enough 
to be delighted with Ossian's Hall, at Dunkeld, 
which, to be sure, has somewhat of the air of the 
metropolis in it, and is almost as interesting as 
the submarine palace in the last Christmas pan- 
tomime." 

Miss Standard, who, not less than her cousin, 
trembled lest this conjugal sparring should 
proceed farther before a stranger, now inter- 
posed — 

" I could not have believed," said she, "that 
the Advocate, with his drollery and affection 
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for high jinks, as he terms the pranks with 
which he amuses us, possessed so much fine 
taste and sentiment He recited several pas- 
sages from the Lady of the Lake with a degree 
of feeling and pathos which was truly delight- 
ful." 

Miss Bridget left the window and joined the 
circle round the fire. 

« Yes, Aunt Bridget," said Caroline, " 1 
rejoiced that you were not of the party ; for, 
considering that he is a married man, he has 
already made too deep an impression upon 
vour heart." 

Miss Bridget drew herself up, pursed her 
thin lips, and, casting a glance towards the 
looking glass, replied — 

" My dear Caroline, how can you be so cruel 
as to make me the object of your jests? You 
know that any regard I have for Mr. Oatland, 
arises from his polite attentions to a deserted 
old maid, whom nobody else condescends to 
notice." 

Mrs. Standard threw a significant glance at 
Caroline. 

" Never mind, Biddy !" said the Colonel, 
for he knew it was a sore subject ; " never 
mind." 

However, the conversation was here inter- 
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rupted, for the dinner was now brought in. 
The four gentlemen of whom my friend had 
spoken entered the room ; and to each I was 
eevi^rally introduced. The party consisted of 
Mr. Oatland, a Scotch barrister ; Mr. Frede- 
rick Mordaunt) an English clergyman ; Mr. 
Sketchly, an amateur artist ; and a young 
Cantab, Mr. Percival, who had come from 
Cambridge to ransack the cryptogamic trea- 
sures of Ben Lawers ; and whose phrenologi- 
cal ardour would have led him to measure 
almost every cranium in each step of his pro- 
gress. 

During dinner, the Cantab, who filled a chair 
next to the Colonel, fixing his eyes upon 
the head of Dugald, who had just entered to 
assist, in waiting, the Colonel's servant and 
P^ggy> a srviart Highland lass, who officiated 
in the double capacity of waiter and chamber- 
maid. Having finished his observations, he 
whispered to the veteran — 

" I see something peculiar in that fellow's 
head." 

" Yes," replied the old gentleman, " he 
has the sandy crisp locks which I have ob- 
served to be peculiar to the lower order of 
Highlanders." 

" Nay," continued the Cantab ; " he has 
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the organ of covetousness and that of murder 
strongly developed ; I should not like to meet 
him alone in Glenco." 

The Colonel's attention was otherwise en- 
gaged, and the remark passed unnoticed. 

" How is this, Peggy ?" said he, as the girl 
placed a brace of grouse on the table, " I 
thought your mistress said there was no game 
to be got at Ardkenokrochan." 

" I dinna ken, sir !" was the reply ; " they 
came into the house just afore dinner." 

The old gentleman looked astonishment ; 
Mr. Oatland smiled. 

" Colonel,'* said he, " you may depend upon 
the girl's veracity : you have yet to learn the 
aptitude of this species of game for motion : 
they came in most opportunely; and sometimes, 
also, they walk off from mere spite at being 
too long kept from the spit. Shall I take the 
liberty of carving them ? — Miss Bridget, per- 
mit me to offer you this backbone." 

The Cantab, who had turned his eyes from 
the head of Dugald upon the fine elevated 
forehead of the Advocate, now remarked that 
nothing surprised him more than the ready 
wit of Mr. Oatland, seeing that the orj|||i of 
comparison in him was so feebly developed. 

" My wit, Mr, Percival," said the lawyer, 
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" lies deep ; but, like the latent heat of the 
chemists, it is sometimes made sensible by col- 
lison with opposite materials." 

The Cantab bit his lips. 

" I never doubted," said he, " the existence 
of talent ; but as your baldness enables the 
organs to be easily traced, I only wondered, 
and must acknowledge, that it is an exception 
to the general rule, to observe comparison so 
little prominent in your cranium." 

The Advocate bowed, and begged that Mr. 
Percival would not permit the confidence 
which he reposed in craniology tQ be shaken 
by any thing in so eccentric a head as his. 

The Cantab continued pertinaciously to 
defend the truth of phrenology, offering to tell 
the capacity of every person present who 
would submit to the examination of head 
which he required. This proposal was not, 
however, accepted ; and, when the servants 
lefl the room, I took the opportunity of in- 
forming the learned Craniologist how egre- 
giously he was mistaken in the character of 
Dugald, who was the least covetous 6nd the 
kindest hearted of human beings. ' 

•HRucation, Doctor, m^iy have counteracted 
his natural propensities," was the reply. 

" Ah, hah !" exclaime J the Colonel, " I per- 
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ceive that, after all, you may fashion a man as 
you please, in spite of either physiognomy or 
phrenology. I always thought so: — give me 
a good schoolmaster, or a smart drill-serjeant 
for a recruit, and I will turn you out a clever 
scholar, or as steady a soldier as ever shoul- 
dered a firelock, whatever may be the bumps 
and tlie irregularities of the caput. What do 
you think, Mr. Mordaunt ?" 

The clergyman, who was deeply engaged in 
a conversation with Caroline Ashton on the in- 
fluence of poetry on the niorals of society, and 
only heard the question without its prelude, 
looked up and replied : — 

" I think. Colonel, that although there are 
exceptions, yet its general tendency has been 
to nurture immorality," 

The Cantab seemed amazed. 

" As to the immorality," said the veteran, 
" I cannot perceive how it can affect morals, 
either one way or the other. It is true that it 
has been said to afford arguments for mate- 
rialism.'* 

Mr. Mordaunt looked as much astonished as 
the Cantab. 

" Materialism !" replied he, echoflH the 
term — " materialism !— how can it possibly af- 
ford arguments for materialism ? It is more 
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likely to cause murder ; and, indeed, with due 
submission to the profession. Colonel, I am of 
opinion that, except for the immortalization of 
heroes by poets, war would long since have 
ceased to be the scourge of humanity." 

Mr. Oatland smiled. 

" The poets may have had some influence," 
sHid the veteran, not discovering that he and 
Mr. Mordaunt were at cross purposes ; " but, 
in making this admission, you must relinquish 
the agency of bumps." 

The Clergyman appeared still more as- 
tonished. 

*' By no means," exclaimed the Cantab ; 
who, though he was not aware of the drift of 
Mr. Mordaunt's remark, vet felt that the Co- 
lonel had attacked phrenology. " It does not 
follow : — the organ of ambition, which may be 
as largely developed in the poet as in the hero, 
is variously influenced and modified in its ac- 
tion by other organs, and both characters are 
stimulated to seek the bubble reputation, al- 
though by different means : — it must be allowed 
that the numbers of the poet, which rouse the 
energies of the hero, would fall unheeded upon 
the dPof one devoid of military ambition." 

Mr. Mordaunt, who now discovered that he 
and Colonel Standard were talking of very 
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different subjects, laughed heartily at the mis- 
take. 

Miss Standard, who had been listening with 
attention, remarked tliat ^^ she could not avoid 
saying, that, ignorant as she acknowledged 
herself to be of the principles of phrenology, 
she thought, that even were these correct, the 
science was one with which she would never 
desire to become acquainted : for, as much 
gratification arose from the contemplation of 
circumstances unfolding the characters of in- 
dividuals often directly opposed to our anticipa- 
tions, one source of pleasure would be lost 
were we capable of tracing character, at first 
sight, on the contour of the head." 

Mr. Sketchly, who had hitherto remained 
silent, now also attacked the Cantab. 

" Miss Standard," said he, " is undoubtedly 
correct: much of our gratification is derived 
from unexpected results : — thus, if, in turning 
the corner of a rock, on leaving a rugged and 
dreary glen, our eye suddenly fall upon a rich 
and cultivated strath, the pleasure which this 
scene affords us is less derived from the pic- 
ture itself than from the unlooked-for change 
of scenery." ,fP. 

Mr. Percival replied by remarking that, 
" however true this might hold with regard to 
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the picturesque, yet, in mind and morals, truth 
was the great object ; and if phrenology could 
discover a rogue beneath the cloak of hypo- 
crisy, the advantage thus derived from its aid 
would greatly overcome the loss of such a grati- 
fication as that to which Miss Standard alluded." 

The Colonel, who was leaning upon the 
table, and twirling his glass during this con- 
versation, now put on his spectacles, and, prop- 
ping himself upright in his chair, turned his 
eyes directly upon the Cantab, and thus ad- 
dressed him : — 

" Mr. Percival ; my dear sir, let me tell 
you — a scholar and a man of science, that 
you are still young in the knowledge of the 
world ; and, therefore, permit an old fel- 
low, who has grown grey in the study of 
it, to give you a little useful information. You 
are right, sir, in saying that truth is the 
object most worthy of research — ' querere ve- 
rum in Svlvas Academi' — I think that's the 
phrase in Horace." The Cantab nodded as- 
sent. " Well, sir, it is certainly the best and 
most becoming object of research : but if you 
hope to acquire it, as far as human character is 
condjkied, solely by the aid of phrenology, or of 
any other science, by Gad, sir! let me tell you 
that you will find your expectations most woe- 
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fully disappointed. Tbis is no f agon de parler ; 
but an opinion spoken, by Gad ! in sober 
earnest." 

" Do you mean to maintain, Colonel," said 
the Cantab, " that the propensities of man 
do not depend on physical structure, but are 
created solely by circumstances ?" 

" I know nothing of the physical structure 
of the brain," replied the veteran ; " but I 
know the influence of circumstances. Al- 
though Mr. Mordaunt be present, yet I must 
quote a passage of Scripture, which you can- 
not fail to recollect, in proof of this remark. 
— * Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing ?' — was the reply of Shimei to the 
prophet, who foretold his cruelty as a con- 
queror. Shimei had never displayed any pro- 
pensity that could indicate the conduct which - 
he afterwards pursued, and which was evi- 
dently born with the occasion — yes, sir, born 
with the occasion : and many a m%fi, by Gad ! 
would pass the muster of life, and perform his 
duty with honour and credit, but for some 
cursed circumstance or other crossing his line 
of march. I have known men, who would 
have wept over the death of a sparrow, j|||pge 
a bayonet into the bosom of a helpless leinale 
in the sacking of a town : and many a natu- 
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rally honest man has been driven by distress, 
or allured by temptation, to commit acts which 
have brought him to an untimely end. What 
influence, sir, had the organs of these men over 
the circumstances that impelled them into toe 
current of infamy ? Where were those of 
murder and covetousness before these impulses 
occurred ?" 

" The organs were called into activity by 
these circumstances," said Mr. Percival. 

" By Gad ! Mr. Percival," was the reply, '* it 
is well for the best of us, that phrenology cannot 
perform what it pretends to : we should cut a 
sorry figure, indeed, were every man's motives 
of action chalked out upon his forehead : and 
many a hole would be found in uniforms that 
now appear whole and unspotted. It is suffi- 
cient, my young friend," continued the veteran, 
softening his tone, " that our derilections are 
exposed to one eye ; from which indeed they 
cannot be hidden, and under whose inspection 
they must appear in all their deformity, in that 
great muster to which the human race shall be 
one day called ; and I may venture to say, 
that, with all the integrity of the Judge who 
shall'ii^s sentence upon us, there will be more 
lenity on that occasion, than would be displayed 
by erring man to his fellow, had each of us a 
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window in our breasts, through which our mo- 
tives and feelings might be viewed. Yes, Mr. 
Percival, it is enough that we answer for our 
conduct to the Great General of our salvation ; 
and, I trust," said be, rising up, and taking 
the Cantab kindly by the hand, " I trust to 
find you, my young friend, on that day of uni- 
versal inspection, not the worse for a little 
advice from an old soldier — to think every man 
honest until you find him out to be a rogue, 
whatever may be the shape of his head.'* 

The Cantab, who felt the kindly-meant re- 
proof of the veteran, as it was intended, bowed ; 
and a pause in the conversation following this 
address, Mrs. Standard nodded to Miss Bridget ; 
and the ladies, rising, left the room. 

The Colonel having rung- for fresh peats and 
a billet of wood for the fire ; and, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Oatland, having ordered tumblers, 
hot water, and a bottle of Glenleevit to be placed 
on the table, instead of another bottle of port ; 
and, having lighted his cigar, we drew our 
chairs towards the fire. The lecture on phre- 
nology, however, had produced feelings of 
seriousness which were not favourable to don- 
versation ; it therefore flagged ; and as the 
ladies had no drawing-room to retire to, they 
were heard chatting on the little esplanade in the 
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front of the inn. Mr. Mordaunt and his friends 
successively left the room to join them, leaving 
the veteran and myself seated on each side of 
the fire. The old gentleman replenished his 
tumbler and stirred the fire ; and, having 
lighted a fresh cigar, and retlined backward in 
his chair, as if to indulge in a- reverie, I rose 
and walked to the window. 

It was a beautiful night: a thousand stars 
spangled the deep vault of the sky ; and the 
full moon, which hung suspended in it, was 
reflected in a stream of dazzling lustre from 
the unruffled bosom of Loch Achray, while her 
soft beams, " sleeping upon the' banks," ob- 
scurely illuminated with silvery light the face 
of Ben Venue, and the projecting rocks and 
tufted knolls of the Trosachs, throwing the 
huge shoulder of the mountain and every hollow 
into the deepest shade. The stillness which 
settled upon the scene, although in some de- 
gree broken by the dull, monotonous sound of 
the waterfall at the back of the inn, the voices 
of the party on the little esplanade before it, 
and the occasional lowing of distant cattle, yet, 
produced a powerful feeling of solitude, whilst, 
at the same time, the mind was impressed with 
an idea of extension and space, which I have 
often experienced from moonlight scenery. 
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without being able to explain it. I was re- 
flecting whether it might not be attributed to 
the deep shadows diminishing the apparent 
height of objects, combined with the obscurity 
which blends every thing in the distance into 
one hazy mass, the outline of which, marked 
upon the horizon, leads the imagination far 
beyond the visual boundary of the landscape ? 
I was weighing these opinions in my mind, 
when the Colonel, taking his cigar from his 
mouth, and turning half round in his seat, 
addressed me. 

" Doctor," said he, " it is many years, my 
worthy fellow ! since we last met ; and as we 
may not have such an opportunity again, I will 
take advantage of the absence of our friends, 
to give you a little sketch of the good and the 
bad — and, by Gad ! there has been enough of 
the latter — which have befallen me since we 
parted." 

I resumed my chair. The veteran threw 
his cigar into the fire ; and, having placed his 
handkerchief on one knee, and crossed the 
other over it, so as to form a rest for his hands, 
which >\pre clasped in one another, and with a 
slight inclination of the body forwards, he thus 
began. But, before stating what my friend 
said, I cannot avoid inditing a few sentences in 
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admiration of the attitude for ^narration which 
he thus chose. It is one which completely 
relieves the mind from any effort to maintain 
the action of the muscles that support the per- 
pendicularity of the trunk of the body : for, by 
the rest given to the hands and arms, the body 
bends gently forwards, and every muscle is 
left in complete repose* No position, there- 
fore, can be more favorable for delivering a 
narrative; the mind is left unoccupied with 
any extraneous matter ; it is fully collected 
within itself, and kept steady to its object ; past 
events are readily recalled by the slightest 
efforts of recollection, and the current of the 
details flows free and undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Remembrance 
Puts forth her lights that^ like the eternal lamps 
Of tombs, burns only to illuminate 
Sepulchral gloom.' 



Yet, I bear 



Within me warm and urgent thanksgivings 
For the gifts left me. 

. Anon. See notes on Philip Van Artevelde. 



The old Colonel, seated as described, twice 
essayed to commence his narrative, but paused, 
as if some reminiscences that the effort had 
awakened stifled his voice : at length, after a 
struggle with his feelings, he thus began : — 

" Doctor ! you may recollect tliat, a few 
weeks before you left Savannah, my father-in- 
law died; and, as this happened during my 
wife's confinement on the birth of her first 
child, the event protracted her recovery: she 
was just beginning to get about again at the 
time you sailed. The necessity of looking 
after the plantation which fell into my hands 
on the death of the old gentleman — you did not 
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know him, I believe? — he was a very odd fish ; 
and although a staunch lover of the bottle, and 
one who never flinched while another man 
could keep his seat at table, yet, by Gad 1 he 
was never overtaken but once, and that hap- 
pened at the mess-table of a Yankee regiment, 
when he was eighty-five, a few months before 
his death : indeed, it brought on the complaint 
that terminated his career. But I am wander- 
ing from my story. What was I saying? — 
Aye — I recollect. 

" The necessity of looking after the property, 
and the natural wish of my wife to remain in 
the place of her nativity, induced me to stay 
six years longer in Savannah ; although I hated 
the place, and its aguish climate did not accord 
with my constitution. During this time my 
eon was born ; and things rolled on merrily 
enough, » until the yellow fever broke out and 
nearly depopulated the town. By the blessing 
of Providence, my family escaped the conta- 
gion of disease," 

I could not avoid here interrupting the wor- 
thy veteran, in order to set him right on the 
subject and nature of yellow fever, which is 
merely endemic, and neither contagious nor 
infectious. 

" Well," continued he, " I dare say you are 
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right ; but we thought it contagioas ; and how 
coald we think otherwise, when some houses 
were exempt from its influence, and others 
were swept utterly away by it ? But I cannot 
argue the point with you. 

** The distress which surrounded us, and the 
dread of a visitation from the fever, obliged me to 
dispose of the plantation, much under its value, 
and to evacuate the place. We intended to take 
refuge in New York ; but the disease had gained 
a march upon us and entrenched itself there. 
Scarcely had we landed ere our ears were 
assailed with the tolling of the passing bell : 
nothing was seen in the streets but co£Sns and 
funerals ; the air bore only sounds of lamen- 
tation ; the stores and the shops were shut up ; 
and, if you entered a house, you found that it 
was either deserted by the family, or you saw 
it, like an hospital, containing patients in every 
stage of the disease — some dying, some dead — 
and others, whose sallow countenances dis- 
played that they had not escaped the tainting 
breath of the malady, were looking on with a 
kind of stupid apathy, as if heedless of the fate 
which threatened soon to overtake themselves. 

" The first house at which I ventured to 
call, was that of Mr. Grant, a respectable mer- 
chant, whom I had frequently met with at the 
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table of my father-in-law. The door was 
opened by a black fellow, who answered my 
enquiry, \^hether his master was at home? by 
saying, * Massa is sick at heart, and cannot be 
seen.' Guessing, however, at the cause, and 
thinking that I might be serviceable, I urged 
my entreaty to see his master. The negro was 
inflexible : ' Massa sick — no see any one,' was 
the only reply I could obtain ; until, my per- 
tinacity tiring out his patience, he at length 
agreed to request permission to admit me. 
Afraid to lose my object from the stupidity of 
the slave, for he was one, in that boasted land 
of freedom, I followed him into the parlour. 
I found Mr. Grant, in deep distress, seated at 
a fable covered with letters, his forehead resting 
upon his hand, and an infant, about three years 
of age, upon his knee. He stretched out his 
band, and recognized me without altering his 
position. < Can I be of any service to you, 
my dear sir?' said I, on taking his hand. 

" * Alas I' he replied, with a voice expressive 
of the deepest anguish, * nothing can serve me 
now. This is a house. Colonel Standard, 
borne down with wretchedness : in one week, 
I have been bereaved of two of my children ; 
,and within this hour ' here his voice fal- 
tered, and he struggled with his feelings — 
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* they have been followed by their mother.' 
The infant, who was looking wistfully in his 
face, on my entrance, had now raised himself 
upon his father's knee, and, putting one arm 
round the neck of his parent, whilst he apj)lied 
his little lips to the moistened cheek, down 
which the tears were silently coursing one 
another, said, softly, ' Dear Papa !' The ex- 
pression overpowered the unfortunate man : 
he pressed the child to his bosom, and wept 
aloud. The scene was too much for me ; and, 
finding that my feelings were scarcely under 
control, I squeezed his hand and left the house. 
In twelve days afterwards, this little boy was 
the only surviving representative of a family 
which had been in the full enjoyment of health 
and prosperity not a month before my arrival 
in New York. 

" Thank Heaven ! we were soon enabled to 
leave this melancholy scene ; and I landed in 
England, with my family, in the autumn of the 
same year. 

** Our party was here increased by a daugh- 
ter of an unfortunate and profligate relation of 
my wife, that beautiful girl, Caroline, whom you 
have seen." 

^^ She is indeed a beautiful young woman," 
said I. 

VOL. I. D 
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" Not more beautiful than good," replied the 
Colonel. " Her story is a singular one ; but 
you shall bear it at another time. 

" Not to tire you, Doctor, with a useless 
narrative— ^I took up my abode in London ; 
and, after a few years, sent the girla to an ex- 
cellent school, and my son to Harrow. The 
talents and industry of Charles were a source 
of great gratification to me, and of pride to his 
mother. He passed through his school examin- 
ations with credit ; and was looking forward to 
University honors at Cambridge, whither I had 
sent him. But who knows what may happen 
in the march of time ? Who can anticipate the 
commands of Providence ?" — 

Here the old soldier paused ; and, strongly 
compressing his lips, sat for some minutes 
silent, with his eyes fixed upon the ground. ' 
At length, recovering himself, he continued : — 

" During a tour, which my wife and myself 
and our daughter and niece were making in 
Switzerland, I had fixed our head quarters at 
Berne ; and there Charles joined us. He was 
delighted with that singular town ; its arcades, 
magnificent terraces, fine fountains, and noble 
avenues. Our house was situated close to the 
Grass Kirchof or terrace which overhangs the 
Aar,and commanded a view of the rich country 
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extending between the city and the base of the 
mountains ; and of the Alps beyond thera, white 
with eternal snows. Charles was full of ardour, 
an enthusiastic lover of Nature, and possessed 
of insatiable curiosity, and his trnie being li- 
mited, he determined to employ every hour he 
could command in examining the country ; and, 
therefore, now and then left us for two or three 
days together, on excursions to the more re- 
markable mountains and glaciers. On the last 
of these excursions — " here the veteran fetched 
a deep sigh — *' he departed, immediately after 
breakfast, with an experienced guide, to visit 
the glaciers of the Eiger and Jungfrau. His 
mother, who had never before displayed any un- 
easiness on Charles's account during these 
expeditions, having, on this occasion, heard that 
these glaciers were dangerous to traverse, felt 
a strong presentiment that something would 
befall her son, and mentioned her apprehen- 
sions to me. I confess that, notwithstanding 
your stories, Doctor, of the Taishataragh, — I 
think you call it so ?'* — I nodded assent. — " I 
mean," continued the veteran, the second sight 
of your mountain regions, and the instinctive 
feelings under the dominion of which you would 
place man as well as brutes — I confess that I 
treated her apprehensions as the groundless 
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terror of an over-fond mother. She would not, 
however, be satisfied ; and, to calm her mind, 
I procured another guide to follow Charles, 
with a note beseeching his immediate return : 
at the same time, I secretly blamed myself for 
complying with her request; and hoped that, 
for once, the dear boy would disregard my 
commands. Poor youth ! he was saved that 
pang ; for the note never reached his hand, the 
guide having, by some mistake, taken a differ- 
ent route. 

" Night came, and Charles did not return. 
The fears of his mother were now redoubled ; 
and the contagion of her terrors was commu- 
nicated to both my daughter and niece. I en- 
deavoured to compose their minds by suggest- 
ing, what was actually the case, that the mes- 
senger with his recall had not encountered him ; 
and that our poor boy would certainly return 
next day. It was in vain: fifty times were 
they at the door to see whether they could not 
descry his approach. The anxious countenance 
of my wife was indescribable: she would walk 
about the room for some time ; then sit down 
with her hands folded together, and start at 
every sound that indicated any thing like an 
approaching step. 

" At length, midnight came, and with it an 
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increase^of all her apprehensions. I vainly per- 
suaded her to retire to rest. She placed herself 
close to the window, with her eyes thrown out 
into the night, and her ears open to catch every 
casual sound : but all was stillness and silence. 
I sat by her, holding her hand in mine, sharing 
her anxiety ; for, by this time, my own fears 
were unaccountably excited ; and I felt ready 
to sink beneath the intense gaze of enquiry 
which every now and then she fixed upon tny 
face, for minutes together, without uttering 
even a sigh. The tears poured down the 
cheeks of my daughter and poor Caroline, who 
stood hanging upon the back of my chair and 
that of my wife, watching her countenance and 
mine, while sighs and stiiSed hysterical sobbings 
broke from their bosoms : but still the wretched 
mother said nothing. At length a streak of 
twilight was seen upon the eastern horizon : 
my poor wife turned upon me a look of an- 
guish, which I can never forget ; and, as I held 
her hand, I felt an involuntary shudder vibrate 
through her frame. I folded her in my arms ; 
when, as if suddenly loosened from the inten- 
sity of thought which had hitherto overpowered 
her, she heaved a deep sigh, then hid her face 
in my bosom, and gave vent to a flood of tears. 
* Oh ! Augustus !' exclaimed she, after a few 
minutes, ^ I feel that I am doomed to be 
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wretched ! — I fear ! — I fear ! but the morn- 
ing 18 breaking — you must go yourself to seek 

for poor Charles, and I will go with you , 

No, no ! I cannot — I must live for my other 
dear children !' and, disengaging herself from 
my embrace, she clasped the two girls in her 
arms, and all three wept aloud. Ah ! Doctor," 
continued the veteran, " there are circum- 
stances in life which turn all our manliness to 
mockery. I silently wept with them ; and it 
was not until my wife again urged my depar- 
ture that I was conscious of the necessity of 
controlling my feelings. 

" I left the house with a heavy heart, taking 
nothing with me but a stick shod with an iron 
point, which is used in mountain expeditions. 
My first object was to procure a horse ; but 
the streets of Berne were as silent as the 
grave, and I perambulated them for some 
time without encountering a living thing, until 
one of the patrol issued from the arches of 
the guardhouse, and demanded my name and 
place of residence. I satisfied the enquiry, 
and, with his assistance, procured a horse, on 
which I left the city as soon as the gates were 
opened, as the first rays of the rising sun 
had glanced upon the summits of the snowy 
mountains. I crossed the bridge over the Aar, 
and took the road to Thun. 
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The sun rose with unusual brightness ; the 
freshness of the morning, the perfume of the 
lime trees, and the music of the feathered 
songsters warbled from every spray, so well 
calculated to cheer the mind and eleirate the 
heart under ordinary circumstances, only added 
to the weight of anxiety which pressed upon 
mine. The gaiety of every object around me 
seemed a mockery of my feelings, and I rode 
on almost in a state of apathy. I reached 
Thun without having seen or heard any tidings 
of my poor boy. It was necessary either to 
leave my horse there, or to rest him if I wished 
to proceed by land. I determined to go up the 
lake after breakfasting, for which I entered the 
inn of the Bellevue. I here ascertained that a 
young Englishman, answering the description 
of Charles, had dined there on the preceding 
day, and left the inn in the company of two 
foreign gentlemen, with the intention, as the 
landlord understood, of proceeding up the 
lake and traversing the glaciers of the Jung- 
fran : ^ but,' added he, * the thing is impos- 
sible : it has been only once accomplished, 
by some miners of the Valais, and never since 
attempted. I hope the young gentleman will 
come to no harm.' This remark. Doctor ! did 
not, you may be sure, lessen my anxiety ; nor 
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was it diminisbed by the answers to the thou- 
sand questions which I put to the boatmen, as 
we pursued our way up the lake to Neuhaus, 
where we landed ; whence I proceeded to In- 
terlacken, hired horses, and, having procured a 
guide to ascend the mountain, we departed for 
Lauterbrunen. 

" When we arrived near the celebrated fall 
of the Staubach, I perceived a knot of the 
country people at the door of the inn at Lau- 
terbrunen, earnestly listening to the narration 
of a man, who, by his dress, appeared to be a 
guide. I involuntarily turned towards the 
group ; but a strong feeling of apprehension 
seized upon my frame ; I could not approach 
the spot ; and, therefore, I requested the guide 
to enquire what was the matter. I too soon 
read, in his undisguised countenance, as he re- 
turned, the result of his enquiries ; his feelings 
were evidently strongly excited, for he stood 
gazing at me, as if uncertain how to commu- 
nicate his intelligence; whilst I, dreading to 
hear it, yet tortured with suspense, charged 
him to speak — to tell me the worst — I was pre- 
pared to meet it. — How little we know our- 
selves! I thought I could depend upon my 
courage: but when the guide, in a hesitating 
voice, replied — * I fear, sir, we need proceed 
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no farther' — the bridle dropped from my band, 
and I felt that heart-sickness which makes 
every thing swim before the sight, so that I 
shoald have fallen from my horse if he had not 
assisted me to alight, and supported my ^teps 
into the inn. — Oh, Doctor ! " 

Here the old gentleman paused for a few 
minutes, compressed his lips strongly together, 
tried to check two or three convulsive sobs, 
and struggled hard for the mastery of his feel- 
ings. He soon recovered his composure, and 
thus continued his narrative : — 

" On entering the house, I was led into a 
room, where — if possible, conceive my horror 
— where the first object which presented itself 
was the dead body of my poor boy, stretched 
upon a bed ! — Every object vanished from my 
eyes : I felt as if life was passing away j and 
instantly sunk upon the corpse in a state of 
complete insensibility. The humanity of the 
landlord and of the guides led them to carry 
me into another apartment. I slowly reco- 
vered my consciousness of existence ; but, for 
some minutes, I colild not believe that all that 
bad occurred was not a dream. Alas! the 
truth flashed too quickly upon my mind ; and 
I shuddered in reflecting upon the effect which 
the communication of it would produce on my 
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wretched wife and my daughter. To be so 
Huddenly deprived of a son of whom I was 
justly proud, on whose virtues and affectioD 
I relied for comfort in my advancing years 
— W'lose ripening talents were calculated to 
shed lustre upon his family, and who was, not 
forty hours before, in the full enjoyment of 
health and the vigour of youth, was more than 
my fortitude and even my resignation to the 
will of Providence could sustain. I groaned 
deeply within me, and secretly wished for 
death to terminate my agony. But we know 
not what we can support until we are tried. 
1 threw myself in despair upon a bed, and re- 
mained for an hour in a kind of stupor, with 
my face hid in the pillow, until roused by the 
Curate of Lauterbrunen, who had been sent 
for, and who, taking me kindly by the hand, suc- 
ceeded, by pouring the balm of religion upon 
my wounded spirit, in gradually restoring my 
composure of mind. This worthy man per- 
suaded me to accompany him to his house, and 
to remain there during the night. He under- 
took to get the body of my poor boy conveyed 
to. Thun, where, he convinced me, it would 
be more desirable to inter it than at Berne. I 
complied with his hospitable invitation ; and, 
next morning, feeling that I was sufficiently 
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composed to listen to the recital of the event 
which had heaped upon me so much wretched- 
ness, I sent for the guides who accompanied 
Cl^aries, for he had hired two at Lauterbrunen, 
and received from them some details which 
you, Doctor, may find tedious." 

I hastily assured him of the contrary. The 
old man wiped a tear from his eyes, and thus 
resumed his tale : — 

" The foreign gentlemen, with whom Charles 
left the Bellevue, remained at Interlacken. 
After traversing, said the guides, the Wingern 
Alp, we ascended the great glacier between the 
Schrekhorn and Wetterhorn, We arrived at 
a chalet, where it was determined we should 
pass the night, which was fast approaching. 
The party found there two chamois hunters, who 
had kindled a fire, and were enjoying a supper 
of broiled meat and milk. They joined the hun* 
ters, and had finished their repast, when my boy 
went out. Although he did not return for half 
an hour, yet the guides thought it improbable 
that he would wander far from the chalet ; but, 
as n^irly an hour had elapsed, and he did not 
appear, they agreed to go out and look after him. 
He was not within call . They hallooed i n every 
direction in vain ; when, in traversing the gla- 
cier, they heard groans ; and, in listening, 
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ascertained that they issued from one of the 
fissures of the ice. ' It was evident that the 
groans proceeded from some person who had 
fallen into the fissure, and the natural inference 
was, that it could be no other than iny unfor- 
tunate son. One of the guides remained on 
the spot, whilst the other returned to the chalet 
for assistance ; and, by the aid of ropes, and 
with the help of the chamois hunters, they 
succeeded in raising the body, for — " here 
my poor friend could scarcely proceed — " life 
was already extinct. The fissure into which 
he had fallen was upwards of eighty feet in 

depth . 

" On the following morning, my excellent 
host accompanied me to Thun, where the body 
of my poor child was laid in the grave ; and I 
prepared to proceed homewards with a heavy 
heart. I took my passage in the boat which 
proceeds down the Aar to Berne, in order that 
I might arrive there before my presence should 
be suspected, and be enabled to take measures 
for breaking the soul-rending intelligence of 
Charles's fate to my wife, by the aid of a friend, 
before I should see her. Doctor I I have felt, 
as you also must have done, the awful sensa- 
tions which press upon the mind during the 
stillness of expectation before a battle ; feel- 
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ings-froDQ which the boldest are not exempt. I 
have laid nights upon the wet ground, with my 
thoughts turned upon home and all its com- 
toria^ in the instant dread of being attacked 
and butchered by a savage enemy ; but I never 
experienced any agitation of spirits or of 
nerves to equal that with which I now ap- 
proached my home, my wife, and family. The 
friend, whose assistance I sought, was not in 
Berne, and was not expected to return for 
some days." 

" I was forced to bear the disappointment, 
for I knew no other person to whom I could 
apply. I was on the threshhold of my dwell- 
ing — my hand was even upon the latch ; which, 
however, I dared not lift ; and I stood for 
some time wavering whether I should enter 
or retreat, when the sound of a step within 
determined my purpose — I entered — it was 
my daughter, who was crossing the hall : she 
flew towards me ; but, seeing me alone, stop- 
ped short, and gazed intently upon my face, as 
if to read what was passing in my soul. Al- 
though I had resolved to summon all the stoi- 
cism I could command to my aid, in this inter- 
view, yet it all vanished in an instant. 

" * He is then dead !' she exclaimed, and 
fell prostrate on the floor. The sound of her 
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fall brought my niece and a servant to the 
spot; and, with their assistance, I had just 
raised the apparently lifeless girl, when I 
thought that I heard my wife shriek ; and, there- 
fore, leaving Letitia in their hands, I proceeded 
to enter the parlour, the door of which was 
sufficiently c^n to command a view of what 
was passing in the hall. Conceive, if you can, 
my dear friend, the horror which I experienced 
on seeing my poor wife also in a swoon, as if 
in the act of advancing from the chair on which 
she had been sitting, perfectly insensible, and 
utterly unconscious of everything around her. 
My God ! I exclaimed, in the agony of despair, 
as I raised her in my arms, when will the cup of 
my ^uflFering be full ? but, recollecting myself, I 
called aloud to the servant to run to the nearest 
physician. Dr. Tribullet arrived in a few mi- 
nutes. On examining the condition both of my 
poor wife and my daughter, he ordered them to 
be conveyed to bed ; and, as nothing could be 
done during the continuance of the paroxysm, 
he requested that they should be closely 
watched, and that he should be apprised, of 
the first appearance of returning sensibility. 
I sat for many hours by the bedside, holding 
the hand of my wife in mine ; and only con- 
vinced by a feeble flutter, which could be per- 
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eeived at the region of the heart, and a thin 
vapour which spread upon a clear mirror when 
it was held near her mouth and nostrils, that 
she was not dead. At length she roused, as if 
from a deep sleep, and looked at me for an 
instant ; then turned in bed and complained of 
nausea and dizziness. I sank down upon my 
knees and thanked the Almighty for her life : 
and, as Dr. Tribullet was in the house with 
Letitia, who had recovered her sensibility an 
hour before, he instantly administered what 
was requisite, and desired that both patients 
might be left to repose. 

" It would be tedious, my dear friend, to enter 
into the details of Mrs. Standard's restoration ^ 
to health. Many months elapsed before she 
was able to leave her apartment ; and it was 
only three months ago that we arrived in 
England. You must have remarked. Doctor, 
the change in my wife's temper and spirits : 
you are now in possession of the cause of the 
irritability of the one, and the shade of me- . 
lancboly which has overspread the other. 
Since the loss of her son, she has not been the 
same woman ; and I fear that the sight of this 
mountainous country has awakened impres- 
sions which, I fondly hoped, were nearly obli- 
terated. You must bear, my good friend, 
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I assDRsd the wortliT Teteian that I svm- 
pothized aaoa c i Y in bis sorroir, and was not 
at all jSFpnzed tim soch aflktions sboold have 
afliscted the temper of Mrs. Standard. 

I wag raminaling on thestmy whidi I had 
heard, and comparing the distiesees cf my 
friend with my own, whoi the party, that had 
been enjoying the sweetness of the evening, 
entered. Tea b»ng finished, it became a 
question, in what manno' the evening should 
be spent ? The Advocate, foil of spirit and 
boyish vivacity, prtqweed the game of hunt the 
dipper : the Cantab thoo^t the proposal infra 
dignitatem, and appealed to me wi the subject 
The oommonicatioD of my old friend had given 
a seriousness to my train of thought, which ill- 
accorded with the proposition of the Advocate ; 
and, although I did not agree with the Cantab, 
yet I decided against the game ; and hinted 
that we might pass the time very agreeably in 
telling stories. The suggestion was univer- 
sally relished : the bell was rung, and Dugald 
ordered to replenish the grate with fresh peats. 
A circle was formed round the blazing fire ; 
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and the Colonel, having lighted his cigar, de- 
creed that the Clergyman should tell the first 
story. Mr. Mordaunt willingly accorded with 
the decision ; and commenced the follow- 
ing recital. But, before inscribing it upon 
these pages, it is necessary to draw the por- 
trait, and give sOme account of the narrator. 

Mr. Mordaunt, for whom I feel an uncom- 
mon interest, on so short an acquaintance, 
is a clergyman of the established church of 
England : he is, as my friend Standard has in- 
formed me, the younger son of an old family 
of considerable consequence in the county of 
Buckingham, He has a good living in his na- 
tive county, and has been induced to visit Scot- 
land by the perusal of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott. He is about thirty-five years of age, 
tall and handsome, although rather spare in his 
person. His face is pale, but its features are 
well-proportioned and elegant ; his eyes dark, 
penetrating, deeply set in their sockets, and 
shaded by regular, arching, full eye-brows, har- 
monizing in colour with a profusion of jetty 
locks, which, naturally curling, set off to.great 
advantage a nobly elevated and expanded fore- 
head. When Mr. Mordaunt's features are at 
rest, they are expressive of deep thoughtful - 
ness, tinctured with melancholy : when he 
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speaks, they become lighted up with a spark- 
ling vivacity, and a smile truly fascinating. 
His voice is soft and harmonious ; and his 
language both correct and appropriate ; and, 
although devoid of impetuosity, yet his opi- 
nions are delivered with an earnestness which 
demonstrates that they have been seriously con- 
sidered and frequently reviewed before being 
hazarded in conversation. Such is Mr. Mor- 
daunt : and such was the extent of his historv 
in this portion of the diary ; but as the cause 
of the melancholy here noticed by the Doctor is 
brought forward in another part of the journal, 
and gives an interest to this gentleman's cha- 
racter which it would not otherwise possess, the 
editor ventures to transfer the details as the 
subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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VOWS, the hours that we have spent 



When we have chid the hasty footed time 
For parting us— oh ! and is all forgot ?" 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 



The remark of the Colonel, that circumstances 
chiefly develop character, and fashion the man, 
was strikingly illustrated in the early career of 
the Reverend Frederick Mordaunt. At Cam- 
bridge, where he was entered as a Commoner 
in St. John's, he was designated " handsome 
Mordaunt ;" and, although his talents were ge- 
nerally admitted to be above mediocrity, and 
be was a good classic, yet he never could ad- 
vance in mathematics, and was regarded one 
of those men who are ready for anything but 
the College exercises, and who, with the pow- 
ers of doing much, produce nothing. His 
rooms were situated at the foot of the stair- 
case, round the angle of the tower that forms 
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the entrance into the first quadrangle ; and, 
from their facility of access, were admirably 
adapted for the resort of idlers, and those who 
preferred gossip to lectures or reading. The 
manners of Mr. Mordaunt were as elegant as 
his appearance was prepossessing, frank, manly, 
graceful, and easy ; strictly gentlemanlike, and 
perfectly devoid of anything like obtrusiveness 
or selfishness ; his acquaintance was, therefore, 
courted by men of very superior rank to him- 
self ; and, with a very slender income, he re- 
ceived invitations to the select wine parties of 
the fellow Commoners, suflScient to excite much 
envy among those of his own class ; yet none 
ever breathed a suspicion that young Mordaunt 
was a tuft hunter. Every one indeed liked him ^ 
from the Proctor to the bed-maker he had se- 
cured unalienable afiection ; even the heads of 
the University, whilst they aflSrmed that he had 
numerous faults, admitted that they were those 
of exuberant animal spirits, such as few would 
hesitate to palliate and none to forgive. 

'' Mordaunt," said the Reverend Johnathan 
Aimwell, the Proctor, " is the veriest scape- 
grace we've ever had at John's ; nevertheless 
I cannot help liking the youth." 

"Ah, Mr. Mordaunt!" would the Janiter 
often exclaim, rubbing his eyes, as he opened 
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the wicket at dawn, to Frederick's — * It is I, 
Tim,' — you'll cost me my place some day." 

" Heaven forbid, Tim ! — there is half a so- 
vereign for you to buy snuff." 

" Lord mend you, you're a generous soul !" 
was the usual reply of Tim, as he shut the 
gate after the irregular Commoner. 

As Mr. Mordaunt was intended for the 
army, the profession of his father before he 
succeeded to the baronetcy and the estate 
which he then enjoyed, he was not expected to 
take high honours ; but securing friends was 
regarded as essential : consequently his future 
prospects were in some respects wholly de- 
pendent on himself. The society into which 
he was thrown, however, was ill calculated to 
foster the prudence and discretion that his li- 
mited college income demanded : debts were in- 
curred, and the letters of Sir Charles contained 
strictures upon the habits and expenditure of 
dependent young men, that were any thing but 
palateable to his son. Yet Frederick Mor- 
daunt acknowledged, secretly, the propriety 
of these paternal remonstrances; and, although, 
whilst, with his companions, he openly talked 
of the stinginess of the old buck, yet his con- 
science smote him when he calmly reflected on 
the career of extravagance and folly which he 
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had entered upon : his mind, indeed, was of 
that elastic description, that although it could 
be bent at the will of others, yet it generally 
righted itself again when retrospection turned 
his thoughts inwards, fie resolved to amend : 
but two horses and a servant, frequent wine 
parties, with their attendant desserts, and 
many etceteras, could not be sustained upon 
two hundred a year. The butler's and con- 
fectioner's bills, therefore, remained unset- 
tled term after terna, until their amount was 
startling ; and he dreaded the moment when 
his residence at St. John's must expire, and 
they would necessarily meet the eye of his 
father. The time at length arrived ; and the 
result was a coolness between the parent and 
child. How often might this be avoided, were 
there a little less neglect on the one side, and 
a little less thoughtlessness on the other ! In 
the present instance, as much blathe was due 
to the offended parent as to the censurable son. 
The extravagant youth was punished by receiv- 
ing a commission in the Guards, with an allow- 
ance scarcely sufficient, in addition to his pay, 
to support his rank as an officer ; and he found 
himself placed in a situation which, to any 
young man of limited income, however con- 
siderate, is fraught with difficulty and danger. 
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But the buoyant spirits of Frederick never 
allowed him to iift the dark veil that hangs 
over the future. 

The only real friendship that Frederick 
Mordaunthad formed at St John's, was with 
the Honorable Dudley Manvers, the third son 
of the Earl of Rochdale, who was intended for 
the church. He was lively, animated, and 
amiable; calculated to shine in society, and 
susceptible of enjopng all the amusements 
peculiar to his period of. life; yet possessing 
such a well-regulated mind, that he had en- 
tered upon the study of his future profession 
with a determination to make his life an illus- 
tration of his preaching, and to gain, even 
during his probation, that character for steadi- 
ness of conduct which would be essential after 
he should receive orders and really become a 
pastor. He loved Mordaunt for the genuine 
goodness and worth that, although buried be- 
neath a thousand faults, he had descried, and 
had set down as the natural inmates of his 
heart. A few years the senior of Frederick, 
he occasionally ventured to become his mentor; 
and had, on several occasions, prevented him 
from embarking in adventures which would 
have led to irretrievable ruin. 

If he could not induce him to read mathe- 
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matics, be succeeded in urging him to cultivate 
his natural taste for polite literature and natural 
history; for Frederick Mordaunt possessed a 
fine poetic vein ; knew well the use of his pen- 
cil ; was an enthusiast in his admiration of the 
picturesque ; and had acquired some reputtition 
as a botanist and ornithologist. In every gen- 
tlemanly accomplishment, indeed, he took de- 
light, and even had acquired an accurate know- 
ledge of history ; but the more severe sciences 
held out no allurements to his romantic, un* 
curbed, imaginative mind; and consequently 
they were neglected, if not despised. 

The friendship between these two young 
men procured for Mordaunt invitations to Roch- 
dale Park, which were so frequently accepted, 
that he at length felt more at home at the 
Earl's, and was more frequently there, than at 
Avenford, the seat of his father. Sir Charles. 
It was not, however, the society of Dudley 
Manvers, twin brother in his affection as he 
truly was, that drew Mordaunt so frequently to 
Rochdale Park; a more attractive object had 
produced a new feeling in his susceptible 
bosom ; and a change was effected in the 
thoughtless and dissipated Collegian, that no 
admonitions, from any quarter, could have 
produced. 
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Lady Rochdale had died soon after the 
birth of Dudley, leaving three children, all of 
whom were boys;. but, on the death of a fa- 
vorite brother, who had been left a widower 
with an only child, the Earl had adopted Louisa 
Manvers, and educated her as a daughter. 
She bad completed her education, and had 
arrived at the most interesting of all period)? ' 
in female life, namely, girlhood ripening into 
womanhood ; and she possessed personal at- 
tractions of the highest order, with a quick, 
animated, open disposition : it was therefore 
not wonderful that she made a deep impression 
on the heart of Frederick Mordaunt. 

Louisa Manvers was rather below the mid- 
dle stature of her sex, of light and elegant 
form, vnth a face which, if not cast in the mould 
of Grecian perfection, was nevertheless ex- 
quisitely beautiful ; so full of sweetness, and 
so expressive of every varying impress of the 
mind, as to possess charms that the most per- 
fect style of beauty, alone, could not have im- 
parted. Her hair, whicji was of a light auburn, 
and was still allowed to cluster in natural ring- 
lets upon her shoulders and around her face, 
set oflF to advantage the clear ivory of her com- 
plexion, heightened by the softened bloom of 
health and youth that suffused her cheek ; 
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whilst the keen intelligence that beamed in her 
clear blue eyes, rendered every varying ex- 
pression of her countenance irresistibly attrac- 
tive. 

Miss Manvers, on leaving school, had been 
placed under the care of Lady Ma:ry, a midden 
sister of the Earl, who, although ill qnali&ied 
for the task, yet had superintended his domestic 
affairs si nee the death of the Countess. She was 
one of those beings whose mind, lik6 a maggot lA 
a nut, is solely employed in corroding its cof^ 
poreal tenement. In simple language, she was 
ttn hypochondriac ; and, like most persons suf- 
fering under that malady, was sellfish to a degree. 
In her youth she had been a spoiled cbild, a 
beauty, and a reigning belle ; and had rejected 
many eligible offers of marriage, from the hope 
of receiving still better : for, having no heart 
that could be warmed into genuine love, mar- 
riage was regarded by her as a mere matter of 
settlement ; and, consequently, as she greatly 
overrated her own value, she was at length left 
to suffer under the sting of disappointed pride, 
and to enjoy single blessedness at sixty-five. 

" How do I look this morning, dear 
Lc)disa ?" was L^dy Mary's daily salutation, 
on entering the breakfiast parlour, and holding 
up her sallow, shrivelled countenance to the 
inspection of her niece. 
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" Qhy very well, Aunt," was the usual reply. 

^ I am delighted ! I took my rhubarb pill 
last night, but no anodyne. Dr. P. told me 
that they act in opposite ways ; did he not, my 
dear ?" 

" Probably he did." 

^^ Nay, Louisa, you must have heard him. 
Do you tiiink I may take coffee after the rhu- 
barb ?" 

As you please, Aunt." 
It is not a matter of pleasure, my dear ! 
Nobody cares less about these matters than I 
do, but when health is concerned. Perhaps tea 
will be better ?" 

« Shall I make tea ?" 

" Stay, my dear ! — just put your finger on 
my pulse." 

*< Indeed, Aunt, I have no knowledge of 
the pulse," would Miss Manvers reply, as she 
good-niaturedly laid her finger on the skinny 
wrist of the old lady. 

" Does it beat quick, my dear Louisa ? — 
Hah ! I feel a little palpitation at this moment. 
Tea will not do — coffee is antispasmodic — ^but, 
I don't know — just ring the bell, my dear ! and 
let Peter step to Dr. P.'s, and ask the ques* 
tion. But, no— take paper, and write to my 
dictation. 

E 2 
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" My dear Dr. P- 



" I took my pill last night ; nevertheless 
I feel a slight palpitation this morning: say 
whether tea or coflFee is preferable for break- 
fast. What think you of calves'-feet jelly, 
warmed ? Is fish good ? or» is animal food 
preferable to all ? Answer by a monosyllable 
the tea and coflfee query : the rest when we 
meet. 

" Yours trulyj 

" Mary Manvers." 

In this manner the breakfast hour was con- 
sumed by Lady Mary, by inquiries into the 
state of her looks. Before noon she had a 

visit from Dr. P , " poor dear," as she 

termed him, " who only understood her con- 
stitution ;" and who went through the cere- 
mony of feeling her pulse, examining her 
tongue, deciding on the clearness of her eyes, 
and answering queries that had been regularly 
asked and replied to daily, for the last twenty 
years. At eleven, she walked for half an hour, 
on a terrace which commanded an extensive 
and rich panoramic view of the adjoining 
country, but which was rarely looked upon by 
Lady Mary : at twelve, the Doctor came ; and 
at one, a mutton chop, half a round of brown 
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bready and a glass of brandy and water — the 
Doctor having denounced wine, as apt to turn 
acid on the stomach — ^formed the regular lunch 
of the invalid. Whatever was the nature of the 
weather, sunshine or rain, storm or calm. Lady 
Mary stepped into the carriage regularly as 
the clock struck two, and was driven for three 
hours; her attention during the drive being 
solely occupied in determining when it was 
proper to keep the windows of the carriage up 
or down, to open one window and to shut 
another as the turnings of the road exposed or 
sheltered either side from the wind. She re- 
clined in a comer of the carriage, with an air 
pillow at her back, and, as she never shared 
her drive with any one, she indulged her ima- 
gination in ascertaining whether her hand was 
more or less filled up than on the preceding 
day; whether her heart verged to any thing 
like palpitation ; and whether her lips felt moist 
or dry. After dinner. Lady Mary slept an 
hour on the sofa in the drawing room ; talked 
over her complaints with any one who wis 
polite enough to listen ; or, if she was not for- 
tunate enough to gain a listener, she proceeded 
tacitly with some worsted work ; took a cup of 
boiled milk with a bottle of soda water poured 
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over it, instead of tea ; and retired to bed ex- 
actly at ten o'clock. 

With such a person to superintend her, it 
was not likely that Louisa Manvers would be 
benefited either by instruction or example; 
and Lady Mary was too much absorbed in her 
own feelings and her imaginary ailments, either 
to know or to care how her ward was occupied. 
Lord Rochdale was seldom at the Park, con- 
sequently he was ignorant of what went on 
there: the formation of Miss Manvers' con- 
duct, therefore, was the result of her previous 
education and her own good sense. The for- 
mer was that which a fashionable boarding- 
school could give, accomplishments of every 
kind, but little substantial information ; the* 
latter, fortunately, had been bountifully be- 
stowed by Providence, and tended to rectify 
many defects of the former. With a quick 
perception, a correct judgment, and an insatia- 
ble curiosity, she was naturally constituted for 
acquiring knowledge ; and lost no opportunity 
which either conversation or reading afforded 
to supply the defects of her school education. 
It was, indeed, in aiding her studies, and in 
directing her reading in history and in polite 
literature, that Frederick Mordaunt had first 
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gained her esteem, ip his frequent visits to the 
Park, before her heart felt that impression in 
favour of the young handsome Collegian, which 
he had sought to cherish from the first moment 
that he had seen the lovely girl : and as a 
more ^tender feeling towards him awoke in her 
bosom, it soon ripened into the most ardent 
attachment, from the frequent opportunities 
which the hypochondriasm of Lady Mary, the 
assiduous studies of Dudley Manvers, and the 
absence of Lord Rochdale, afforded to the 
young couple of being togetherx___^ 

Of all the sympathies that occupy tbelmman 
mind, assuredly none is so pure, so wholly frae 
from passion, so closely allied to those feelings 
that may be supposed the attributes of angels, 
as that love which first awakens in the heart of 
a young and innocent female. When the 
heart also has been left untouched by the 
contagion of example, and virtue, not wholly 
extinguished, plays like a lambent flame in the 
bosom of a generous and romantic youth ; true 
love, awakened there, elevates and purifies the 
heart, and leads to actions and conduct of an 
exalted and noble character. Such was its 
influence on the thoughtless, gay, dissipated 
Johnian. At Cambridge, Frederick Mordaunt 
became thoughtful and reserved ; seldom joined 
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tbe wine parties ; kept regular hours ; delighted 
in solitary evening walks, his only companion 
a volume of some fevourite poet ; and, except 
Dudley Manyers, was openly accused of hav- 
ing cut all his former associates : yet the col- 
lege studies were still neglected; the terms 
were thought insuflFerably long, and the vaca- 
tions were hailed with a delight which was 
formerly unfelt. When at Rochdale Park, 
Frederick was also, an altered person ; he was 
no longer anxious to join the hounds ; even 
the amusement of angling, of which he was 
passionately fond, was neglected ; when he 
rode, it was to accompany Louisa Manvers; 
when he walked out, it was to sketch with her 
some picturesque group of trees,.to point out 
some new view, to gatfier wild flowers, to de- 
scribe them, and to fix their places in the na- 
tural arrangement ; and, when at hpme, he was 
generally to be found in the library reading to 
Louisa, while she embroidered beside him, ever 
and anon engaging him in conversation upon 
particular passages in the volume under peru- 
sal. Often would she request explanations of 
passages which she fully understood, merely 
because she delighted in listening to the com- 
ments of Frederick — the sound of his voice 
was music, and her greatest enjoyment was to 
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watch the vaiying expressions of his manly 
countenance as he became animated with his 
subject. As she gazed, she longed to give uU 
terance to all her feelings, to lay her heart open 
to the object of its affection; bat that innate 
modesty which breathes its pure air over the 
young thought, in the female bosom uncon- 
taminated by the atmosphere of fashion, sealed 
her lips, and raised a secret blush when re- 
flection arraigned her inclination at the tribunal 
of propriety. In this manner time passed im- 
perceptibly: the young people felt that their 
happiness was centered in each other. If 
Frederick were enticed to take a day's ramble 
with Dudley, Louisa found the hours pass 
heavily, and the day totally devoid of interest 
she would take her walk on the terrace or in the 
shrubbery ; water her pinks and roses_w[th the 
same care, and train her honeysuckles and 
sweet-peas with the same taste as usual, or throw 
her eye over the pages of some favourite author ; 
but the inspiring genius of all her occupations, 
the voice which cheered and encouraged her in 
her little pursuits, being absent, the delight 
they diffused was dissipated, the magic thrown 
over them was fled — ^they no longer pleased. 
" How is it," she would ask herself, " that I 
am unhappy when Frederick is absent ? yet I 
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fear to display to him what I feel — ^is it the in- 
consistency of homan natare to desire that 
which is wrong ? — is it wrong ?" and the warm 
blash would overspread her cheek. It was on 
such occasions that Louisa felt the loss of a 
mother, and that she became truly awakened to 
her forlorn condition, and the utter valueless cha- 
racter of Lady Mary as a guardian. Frederick 
had not declared himself; his great attentions 
to her might, perhaps, be solely the consequence 
of his warm friend^ip for her brother : and, 
although her heart dissented from this conclu- 
sion, yet she was perplexed with doubts, and 
was only happy in the society of Frederick 
Mordaunt. 

Things could not long continue in this state. 
Mr. Mordaunt had only one term more to 
spend at St. John's, when it was expected he 
would take his degree in Arts ; but, the un- 
favourable accounts that his tutor gave of his 
progress in the college studies, added to his 
great dislike for mathematics, rendered it evi- 
dent to Sir Charles that his grade on exa- 
mination would be so low, the degree would 
confer no honour upon him : the Baronet there- 
fore determined that he should at once leave 
St. John's, and join his regiment. He was, 
therefore, ordered to hold himself in readiness 
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to repair to the nietric^lis» as soon as his father 
coald malce the necessaiy arrangements for 
that purposet 

The above intelligence conveyed to Frede- 
rick Mordaunt a mixed sensation of pleasure 
and regret : he felt pleased in the prospect of 
being emancipated from studies that he bad 
always disliked; and which, as he was in** 
tended for the army, he considered useless 
to hioQ : he experienced, on the other hand, 
the deepest regret that a very unfavourable 
impression would be made respecting him on 
the mind of his psurent, by the heavy bills which 
he had incurred in his days of heedless dis- 
sipation : and what pressed still more hei^vi^y 
upon his heart, were the obstacles that his mi- 
litary duties would oppose to his desire of re- 
pairing, as often as he had been accuston^d, to 
Rochdale Park. The change that his visits 
there had effected, led hioi, besides, to reflect 
more seriously upop his debts, than could have 
been expected from him : and such always is 
the influence of a well-directed, virtuous attach- 
ineot on the n^ind of youth, when not utterly 
lost and wrecked in the vortex of irretrievable 
degradation. The rubicon, however, which he 
so much dreaded, soon lay behind him : Sir 
Charles had settled all his debts, and removed 
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every difficulty of a pecuniary nature that could 
in any degree impede bis future advancement 
in life ; but, in doing this, he condemned liid 
son to a banishment from his presence until he 
could retrieve the character he had lost. There 
can be no doubt that, however merited, such a 
step in a parent, with a view of correcting the 
extravagance and dissipation of a son, is most 
injudicious. In a mind, not softened down by 
the sympathies that had awakened in the bosom 
of Frederick new and better feelings, the con- 
sequence of such harshness would be a renewal 
of the evils it was intended to correct Frede- 
rick felt very different ; for, although banished 
from the presence of his father, and degraded 
in his own opinion, yet he was capable of justly 
appreciating what appeared to him to be a 
stretch of the utmost liberality in his parent ; 
namely, the passing over in silence the failings 
that deserved so severely his reprobation, and 
the payments of debts which had been so heed- 
lessly and improperly incurred. He therefore 
determined to effect a complete reformation in 
himself, and to demonstrate to the oflFended 
Baronet that he was not utterly lost. 

In obeying the summons to join his regiment, 
Mordaunt had reserved a few days to be spent 
at Rochdale on his way to the metropolis. As 
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he entered the park gates, his heart beat with 
its usual ardency: Louisa met him with the 
same sweet smile ; but it seemed as if bis re- 
ception was not of that warm and encouraging 
description which he was wont to experience ; 
and this feeling was strengthened by the surprise 
of Lady Mary, that he should appear at Roch- 
dale at a time when she imagined that he ought 
to have been reading closely for his degree. 

^* Are you not astonished, my dear Louisa, to 
see Mr.Mordaunt here at this time ? — Perhaps 
your health requires attention, Mr. Frederick — 
will you consult dear Doctor P ?" 

** I assure you that my health is excellent. 
Lady Mary ; but it is not my father's wish that 
I should take a degree in Arts, nor have I any 
ambition for such an honour." 

" You surprise me, Mr. Mordaunt ! " ex- 
claimed Lady Mary. " How chilly the evening 
air is, it truly pierces through me ; — I must 

send to Dr. P about my anodyne. Mr* 

-Mordaunt, Dudley took a high degree: — did 
he not, dear Louisa ?" 

Louisa, who had appreciated too greatly the 
acquirements of Frederick, was silent, and 
changed the conversation to the subject of 
Lady Mary's complaints ; but she felt secretly 
disappointed in learning from Mordaunt him- 
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self that be was to take no bonoars, on account 
of his neglect of the college studies. Frederick, 
on the other band, endeavoured in vain to 
decry the value of Academical honours. 

" Were I a man," said Louisa, <* nothing 
short of the rank of first wrangler would sa- 
tisfy my ambition." 

** What advantage could accrue from it to a 
soldier ?" replied Frederick. Were my des- 
tination the law or the church, then the title of 
A. M. might prove useful ; but to a military 
man " 

" I will not argue the point with you, my 
dear fi'iend; but were I a man," would Louisa 
continue, " I would strain every nerve to rise 
in public estimation ; and not only be the first 
in my profession, but to ornament it, whatever 
it might be, by learning and science." 

These remarks, firom one who held a 
principal place in his affections, were more 
cutting to Frederick Mordaunt than any 
thing that could have been urged against 
him by another ; and he now, for the first 
time, clearly perceived the truth, that it is 
the intellectual merits, and not the personal 
endowments of the man that are valued by a 
woman of good sense and superior understand- 
ing. Still the real esteem of Louisa suffered 
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no abatement : fibe tboagbt that fihe perceived, 
in the cbaracter of Frederick, tbat which would 
in, time enable him to retrieve all that he had 
lost at college, and to acquire reputation and 
respect in the profession to which he had de- 
voted himself. 

The time that Mr. Mordaunt had allotted for 
his visit to Rochdale was necessarily limited ; 
he was therefore anxious, before his departure, 
to explain fully to Louisa the sentiments that 
occupied his heart respecting herself: for, fre- 
quent and close as had been the intimacy of 
these two young people, and numerous as the 
opportunities bad been of laying oi^en their 
feelings to each other, yet nothing had even 
been hinted by either that would have au- 
thorised any one to regard them as actually 
engaged. In all their intercourse, nothing ever 
had been said of love, although both had felt it 
in its full force : the sentiment in the bosom of 
both was too pure to find its utterance in lan- 
guage. If Frederick walked or rode with 
Louisa, his attentions were too pointed and 
direct to be misconstrued : his frequent and 
earnest gaze in her face, in conversation, ex- 
pressed more than a simple enquiry ; and, if 
be ventured to take her hand, the thrill that 
vibrated through his frame too clearly pointed 
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oat the state of his feelings to be misunder- 
stood, even by one so little acquainted with tbe 
world as Louisa Manvers. Nature^ indeed, 
has bestowed x>n women a quickness and nicety 
of discrimination, in matters of the heart, to 
which the opposite sex are total strangers. 
Every sentiment of Frederick was tinged with 
romantic and poetic imaginings ; his love was 
the breathing of the soul, devoid of the gross- 
ness of our common nature ; the smile, the 
impress of her feelings that beamed in the 
look of the lovely girl, was to him an inesti- 
mable blessing, which threw a gleam of feli- 
city over his existence that nothing else could 
impart. 

The sun was already on the decline, when 
the lovers, who had strolled into tbe park, 
were returning to a late dinner. 

'' How soft and delightful," said Louisa, '' is 
the repose di early evening at this season of 
the year. The lengthened shadows of the 
trees on the greensward, the gold and purple 
tinting of the clouds stretching along the ho- 
rizon, and the modulated concert of the fea- 
thered tribes, all combine to soothe into har- 
mony every passion of the human breast. I 
am often surprised that the gay and fashionable 
can leave such scenes for tbe close and crowded 
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rooms of London. You will forget the coun- 
try, Frederick, and all that belongs to it, when 
you enter that vortex of fashion." 

" Never, never !" said Frederick, taking her 
hand gently in his and earnestly gazing in her 
countenance ; " never, whilst my senses are 
preserved to me." 

Louisa drew a deep sigh, and for a few mi- 
nutes they walked on without interchanging a 
word. 

" I shall, perhaps, occasionally hear of you 
from Dudley or the Earl," continued she. 

" With your permission, dear Louisa, you shall 
hear of me from one much more deeply inter- 
ested in the happiness and welfare of both of 
us, than either the Earl or my friend Dudley." 

Louisa made no reply, and gently withdrew 
her hand from his. The opportunity which 
Frederick had long sought for, seemed now 
arrived ; he twice essayed to speak, but a 
suffocating feeling prevented him: at length, 
thowing off all restraint, he thus expressed 
himself: — 

'* I have often, dear Louisa, longed for the 
opportunity of laying before you the secret of 
my heart ; and now, that it is afforded to me, I 
feel that it is almost impossible to give it utter- 
ance " he stopped short. 
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" I understand you, Frederick," replied 
Louisa, whilst a deep crimsoD overspread her 
countenance ; '^I am not yet so mucb a woman 
of the world as to be able to conceal my own 
feelings." 

" I fear," said Frederick, eagerly pressing 
the hand, which she had stretched out to him, 
to his lips, << that the heart which I have to 
oflFer to you is scarcely worthy of your ac« 
ceptance ; all thai is good in it is yours, and 
therefore, in proffering it, I am only restoring 
that which you have so liberally bestowed," 

Louisa blushed deeply again. 

" Frederick," said she, " every thing de- 
pends xjjjfon yourself: the affection which you 
have secured, can never be altered, unless by 
your own act. I have, perhaps, too rashly ex- 
posed to you the state of my feelings ; but I 
am sure that I shall not sink in your esteem 
for this candid avowal of them." 

" How can you, for- a moment, suppose that 
to be possible," replied Frederick, pasfsion- 
ately ; and he was about to proceed, when bis 
friend Dudley's greyhound bounded before 
them, and his master immediately came up and 
interrupted the conversation. 

Ample opportunities were afforded for the 
further exposition of the sentiments of the 
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youDg coaple in the few days that Frederick 
passed at Rochdale Park. The period of bis 
departure at length arrived, and be bade adieu, 
with a promise to write at least once a week. 

For some months after bis arrival in the me- 
tropolis, the young guardsman fulfilled to the 
letter the duty upon which be had resolved-: 
he resisted every solicitation of bis fellow oiS- 
cers to enter into parties of wasteful expense 
and gaiety: he was resolved to study arms as a 
profession, and be feared that such indulgences 
would withdraw his mind from the pursuits ne- 
cessary to advance him in his military career. 
Happy would it have been had this condition 
of mind continued : but fhe character of Mor- 
daunt was such, that, sooner or later, it was 
certain to bend to the inclinations of those 
with whom he at the time associated. 

At first he wrote regularly to Rochdale ; then 
a week or two passed without this promise 
being fulfilled ; at length the intervals extended 
to months ; and, although the letters of Louisa 
*were regularly transmitted every week, yet 
they lay, if not utterly neglected, yet at least 
unanswered. Louisa felt keenly the change in 
the affection of her lover, and as she bad fos- 
tered her secret solely in her own bosom, the 
disappointment which now preyed upon her was 
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the keener, and the wound which it inflicted 
was DGiore deeply felt; her health gradually 
began to give way, and a cough, which was 
the first very obvious indication of this change, 
soon attracted the attention even of Lady 
Mary. A physician was consulted ; he pro- 
nounced her complaint to be consumption, 
and recommended her removal to a warmer 
climate : but the disease was too deeply seated: 
the health, strength, and spirit? of the inter- 
esting girl sunk rapidly; the bloom of her 
cheeks was exchanged for the flush of hectic ; 
her eye acquired a pearly lustre ; she breathed 
short ; obtained no sleep, owing to the inces- 
sant cough ; and wasted to a shadow. 

Her cousin, Dudley Manvers, who had, a 
short time before, removed to a living at some 
distance from Rochdale Park, was sent for, 
and soon arrived at his father*s house. He was 
shocked at the change which was so evident 
in his cousin ; and he saw that the disease had 
taken too firm a hold of the constitution to be 
expelled, even by the most energetic resources 
of the medical art. Dudley had observed the 
growing attachment between his friend and 
Louisa ; and suspecting that this had some 
cause in the altered condition of his cousin's 
health, he questioned her respecting it, and 
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soon elicited the tratb. He feared it was too 
late to effect any change, under the circum- 
stances ; still he resolved to make the attempt, 
and, with the consent and advice of the Earl, 
who had arrived at the Park, after Parliament 
rose, he immediately set off for London. 

He found Mordaunt at his lodgings, the gay 
and volatile man of Cashion. He was dressing 
for dinner. At the sight of his friend, he 
sprang forward to meet him. The enquiry, 
" how are they all at Rochdale ?" was upon 
his lips, when the grave look of his friend 
checked his impetuosity ; and, shaking him 
warmly by the hand, he simply ,welcomed him 
to London^ 

After the usual salutations were passed, 
Mr. Manvers opened the particular occasion 
of his visit. 

" I am come, my dear Mordaunt," said he, 
'< upon a most distressing embassy : — poor 
Louisa is dying!" 

" Impossible ! — you do not mean to say so ? 
I left her—" 

" Yes, Frederick, in perfect health, 
eighteen months ago: and had you fulfilled 
those resolutions that you then formed, per- 
haps the dear girl might now have been in the 
same condition as at that time." 
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" Stop, for Heaven's sake, Manvers ! — do 
not accuse me as the murderer of one the 
deieirest to my heart! Tell me what I can do ? 
— how I can avert — " and, without concluding 
the sentence, he seized the hands of bis friend, 
and looked in his face with an intensity as if 
he would have read his very soul. 

" I fear, my dear Mordaunt," said Mr. 
Manvers, " it is too late to alter the fate of poor 
Louisa." 

" Gracious poWers !" excldmed Mr. Mor- 
daunt — ** that I should live to hear such a 
sentence pronounced upon me !'* 

" My dear Mordaunt," said Mr. Manvers, 
touched by the poignant distress of his friend, 
" you greatly mistake me. If I have blamed 
you, I know too well the unhappy flexibility 
of your disposition, to condemn you, or to set 
down as a crime that which has been wholly 
the result of circumstances, operating upon a 
mind that is too susceptible of present impres- 
sions, and is readily moulded into any shape by 
passing events. But I am not come to read a 
lecture to you ; it is to urge your immediate 
presence at Rochdale Park, to gratify Louisa, 
by enabling her to take a last farewell of you, 
before that event occurs which she is fully 
aware is inevitable.". 
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Mr. Mordaunt, who had sunk upon a chair, 
and covered bis face with his hands, remained 
silent ; but sighed deeply with excess of agony. 
Nay, Frederick," said Mr. Mauvers; 
no regrets can undo what has been done. 
We have a, duty to perform, which will require 
all the Christian philosophy we can summon to 
the task. Rouse yourself; solicit immediate 
leave of absence; and prepare to be off for 
Rochdale early to-morrow morning." 

Mr. Mordaunt raised bis head. There was 
a calm, settled look of benignity, devoid of any 
trace of severity or reproach, on the counte- 
nance of his friend ; a faint smile even beamed 
through the moisture that filled his eyes ; and 
bis hand was extended. 

" Come, Frederick," said he, " let us forget 
the past, and think of what we have now to do." 

The breath of Mr. Mordaunt was held, 
whilst, with one hand on the arm of the chair 
and the other on his knee, as if arrested in the 
act of rising, he gazed on the countenance of 
bis friend. The kindness which beamed in 
bis looks, and the equanimity of his manner, 
completely subdued the young officer: he 
rushed into his arms, and, bending his forehead 
upon his shoulder, gave vent to his grief in a 
silent flood of tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

f. 

"Most sacred fyre, that buraest mightily 

In living brests, ykindled first above 

Emong tb' eternal spheres and lamping sky. 

And thence poured into men, which men call love ! 

Not that same which doth base affections move 

In brutish minds, ■ 

But that sweet fit that doth true beauty love. 

And chooseth virtue for his dearest dame. 

Whence spring all noble deeds and never-dying fame. 

tt. 

Well did antiquity a god thee deeme." 

Fairy Queen. 



On the following morning, the two friends 
were on the road to Rochdale Park. It was a 
beautiful autumnal day, fresh, clear, and invi- 
gorating : the reapers were busy in the fields, 
and the shocks of corn, standing in close array, 
displayed the abundance of the harvest ; whilst 
the warm, mellow tints of the changing groves 
gave an interest to each turn of the road, which 
would at any other time have awakened the 
poetic feelings of Frederick: but all passed 
unnoticed. Little, indeed, was observed, and 
less was said, on the journey: there was a 
marked- reserve between the friends, who oc- 
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cupied each corner of the carriage ; and it was 
only after entering the park, when they were 
traversing the noble avenue of elms that formed 
the approach to the mansion, that Mr. Manvers, 
pressing the hand of Frederick, endeavoured to 
raise his spirits, and urged him to maintain, in 
the meeting with his cousin, all the fortitude 
that he could summon to his aid. 

" Every dispensation of Providence," con- 
tinued he, " has in it some prospective bene- 
ficence. To Louisa the change can only be 
productive of happiness : to you, Frederick, it 
may prove a blessing— a salutary corrective of 
that career into which I fear your residence in 
the metropolis has plunged you. Pardon, my 
dear friend, the seeming austerity of this re- 
mark: — if I did not " 

But, before he could finish the sentence the 
carriage stopped, and a servant, issuing from 
the hall, opened the door. Mr. Manvers 
alighted from the carriage, and was followed by 
his friend ; but he observed that a tremor had 
spread over his frame, and that his colour came 
and went : Frederick, however, immediately 
summoned up his presence of mind, and walked 
firmly onward. 

" I expected to have met the Earl or my 
Aunt Iiere," said Mr. Manvers, as they entered 
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the drawing-room ; '^ bat I have no doubt, my 
dear Mordaunt ! that you are better pleased to 
be spared an interview with either, until you 
can recover the shock which your entrance 
again under this roof has, evidently, produced 
on your nerves. I will go and announce our 
' arrival, and order a servant to conduct you to 
your apartment. It is not the old room, Fre- 
derick ! poor Louisa has occupied that ever since 
she was unable to come down stairs — she 
liked the view which it commands :" — and, in 
saying this, he hurried out of the room. 
. Mordaunt was no sooner left alone, than his 
eye fell upon every well-known object in the 
apartment, which seemed so exactly in the con- 
dition in which he had left it as almost to light 
up, in his mind, the idea that all which had oc- 
curred in the interval was a delusion — a dream: 
— and he could scarcely persuade himself that 
he should not see the door open and Louisa 
enter, as formerly, to welcome his arrival . Lady 
Mary's worsted-work, a glass, her medicine, a 
minim measure, and Buchan, lay on the little 
table, close to the sofa, exactly in the same 
order : the worsted-work apparently not farther 
advanced than when he last saw it : each chair 
occupied its wonted place; and the same books 
covered the table. A small portfolio of draw- 
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ing8, however, which he had given to Miss 
Manvers, was not there. On walking to the 
window, the village ^pire, elevated above the 
trees of the park, and the blue smoke of the 
cottages rising almost amo.ngst them, brought, 
forcibly, to hils memory many an evening ram- 
ble that he had taken with Louisa in that di- 
rection ; and he sickened at the thought that 
any thing could, for an instant, have obliterated 
the memory of these tranquil and truly felici- 
tous moments. How often, at the close of day, 
had he directed her attention to the congregated 
movements of his garrulous friends, the rooks, 
who were now making their last gyrations over 
the great clump of firs before settling down for 
the night. What a contrast between the calm 
that pervaded this scene, and the noise, the 
bustle, the whirl of ideas that ever keep the 
mind in an almost half-intoxicated condition in 
the metropolis ! Mr. Mordaunt felt its force, 
and inwardly cursed the instability and pliancy 
of his character, that permitted him to be 
drawn into the voitex of dissipation, which had 
made him lose sight of such a source of rational 
enjoyment. His meditations were disturbed 
by the opening of the drawing-room door, and 
be quickly turned round ; but, instead of Louisa, 
whom be still, strangely enough, expected to 
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enter, it was an attendant, who informed him 
that she was ready to shew, him to his apart- 
ment. 

Frederick had scarcely completed his toilette 
before his friend Manvers entered to announce 
to him that, the second dinner-bell having rung, 
he thought it right, before he went down, to 
request that he would conceal as much as pos- 
sible his feelings before Lady Mary ; and to as- 
sure him that the Earl would not touch at all 
upon the object of his visit until he should have 
the pleasure of seeing him alone in the library. 
Mordaunt squeezed the hand of his friend, as 
an assent in the propriety of his request ; and, 
without laying a word, followed him to the 
dining-room. 

Lord Rochdale, although a whig in politics, 
yet was a man of high aristocratic feelings. 
He was tall, with a plain but expressive coun- 
tenance, and wore his hair combed straight 
upon his forehead, which, and the plainness of 
his dress, gave him much of the appearance of 
a respectable yeoman : but his erect carriage, 
and his cold, distant manner, added to a slow, 
and rather affected correctness, in delivering 
himself in speaking, denoted at least his 'own 
opinion of his self-importance. He received 
Mr. Mordaunt more formally than usual. Lady 
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Mary, on the contrary, gave him her hand, 
and, holding up her withered cheek, asked bis 
opinion of her looks. 

" Doctor P , poor dear ! thinks me greatly 

improved ; he knows my constitution : — you 
must agree with me, Mr. Mordaunt, that is of 
the first importance," 

Frederick bowed his assent. 

" Had he known as much of poor Louisa — 
but how could he, she never was ill in her life 
before ; and when she began to droop, if she 
had consulted Doctor P — ■ — " 

There is nothing in the world so annoying as 
a misplaced remark, especially when it refers 
to retrospective matters and reflects blame 
upon one who is suffering from the conse- 
quences : it is like an awkward man making 
way for you in a crowd, and stepping out of his 
own path, because he sees that you are in haste 
to get on ; but, in his eagerness not to jostle you, 
he places himself so directly in your way, that 
he is brought fiairly into collision with you when 
he least intends it. Mr. Manvers saw the 
danger of allowing Lady Mary to proceed: his 
keen eye perceived the cloud that her remark 
had brought over the countenance of his friend : 
he therefore instantly changed the subject, and 
the dinner passed off w^ithout any occurrence 
worthy of notice. 
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The Earl, — who, althou^ be bad joined, as 
far as politeness demanded, in the conversa- 
tion, yet, had preserved a marked distance ci 
manner towards Frederick Mordaant, — soon 
after Lady Mary withdrew, rose from table ; 
and, as he left the room, bowing again formally 
to his young guest, said that he expected to 
have the pleasure of seeing him in the library 
in the course of the evening. 

There was something in the manner of the 
Earl that led Mr. Mordaunt into a train of re- 
flection not of the most agreeable kind. The 
tablet which memory held up to his mental eye, 
presented many a stain which he would have 
wished effaced ; and not the least of bis heart- 
corrodings, in the examination, was the ap- 
parent indifference which, in the thoughtless 
flexibility of his disposition, he bad displayed 
towards Louisa Manvers. He felt, however, 
that his heart remained unchanged ; and that 
whatever was the mutual understanding of 
each other's sentiments, nothing had been 
said or done that could authorize the Earl to 
talk to him, seriously, upon the subject : never- 
theless, although he could not tell wherefore, 
yet, he dreaded the meeting that was fibout 
to take place. He was leaning, whilst these 
cogitations were passing through his mind, 
with his arm upon the chimney-piece, seem- 
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ingly gazing upon a crackling billet of wood 
which his friend Dudley bad placed upon the 
fire ; for the autumnal evenings were already 
beginning to feel chilly ; when, without raising 
his eye — 

" Manvers," said he, " I don't know why I 
should dread this interview with your father ?'^ 

Mr. Manvers made no immediate reply, but 
seemed lost in thought. 

" You know," continued Frederick, " tliat, 
notwithstanding my frequent visits to the Park, 
I have seen the Earl but once before this even* 
ing ; and, whatever may have passed between 
Louisa and myself, I did not consider any com- 
munication to him necessary." 

Mr. Manvers raised his head. " Frederick," 
replied he, " you have seen enough of my 
&ther to judge of his reserved manner ; it is 
not to you only that it is displayed ; be assured 
that I know as little of bis sentiments on this 
subject as yourself; but, believe me, that his 
apparent frigidity covers a warm heart." 

Mordaunt saw, in the look of his friend, 
enough to satisfy him of the sincerity of his 
remark : he merely rejoined, " What can he 
have to communicate to me, that might not be 
said before you or even Lady Mary ?" 
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Mr. Manvers paused for a few moments, 
and then, taking his friend's hand, said, ^< I 
shall instantly resolve you upon that point ; 
although, my dear Frederick, I fear the avowal 
of my interference in your aflfairs may draw 
down your censure upon me. You ki^ow that I 
have never been blind to the growing attach- 
ment between Louisa and yourself; on the 
contrary, my knowledge of it was the source 
of the highest gratification to me. About three 
or four months after you left us, however, I 
perceived a marked change in the dear girl's 
spirits: her vivacity vanished ; she became pen- 
sive, absent, and silent ; the bloom of health 
gradually left her cheek; her frame wasted; 
and, as a short cough succeeded, I saw too 
plainly that some anxiety, that was preying 
upon her mind, had roused into action the latent 
seeds of an hereditary disease, which, unfor- 
tunately for humanity, sweeps away the best 
part of our species. To be brief, Frederick, I 
gained her confidence, became the depository of 
her feelings, and soon acquired the knowledge 
of the cause of her malady. I endeavoured 
to sooth her suspicions of your indifference by 
assuring her of your constancy, and offering to 
write to you, and even to bring you down to 
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explain your conduct ; I also urged ber strongly 

to consalty not Doctor P , but a more able 

physician, who has lately settled in the neigh- 
bourhood. My object in both these points was 
defeated ; her ^Ifrrespect, — for I shall not call 
it pride, — rejected the one, and a feeling that it 
was mental consolation, not medicine, that she 
required, made her firm in opposing the other. 
In the mean time, month passed on after 
month, until Parliament rose, and my father 
arrived at the Park, when he was so struck with 
ihe alteration in her appearance, that he im- 
mediately enquired what Doctor P thought 

of her case ; and having been informed that she 
bad not seen him, and once only had con- 
sulted another physician, he immediately as- 
cribed that unpardonable- neglect, as he termed 
it, to the selfishness of Lady Mary. I saw 
that an immediate rupture would be the con- 
sequence; and, indeed, so offended was my 
Aunt with the bare suspicion, that she was 
determined to leave the . Park : there was 
only one mode of appeasing both parties left, 
namely, to state what I knew of the matter : 
and it was by the command of my father that 
I brought you here. He has expressed no dis- 
pleasure at what you must allow might have 
justly roused the indignation of a less irritable 
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person : his sole object in wishing for the con- 
ference yon dread, is to ascertain the real state 
of your feelings respecting poor Louisa ; for be 
cannot admit the idea, that her case is a hope- 
less one, to cross his mind." 

" Nor can T'-^said Frederick, grasping the 
hand of his friend, whilst his bosom was stung 
with the agony .which the details that he had 
juM heard were- calculated to produce; — "I 
cannot believe that it is utterly hopeless!" 

How pften do we find this to be the case! 
When anxiety and apprehension direct the eyes 
of every one around the patient upon the coun- 
tenance of the physician ; when hope has fled, 
and the fatal prognostic has been pronounced ; 
how often do we find Incredulity still retaining 
her sway over those most interested in the re- 
sult ! They will not believe it possible, because 
their wishes, their imaginings, their anticipa- 
^ tions, have all taken the opposite course ; they 
go on deceiving themselves even to the last 
moment; and when the event actually takes 
place, they seem still to doubt whether it be 
not a dream. I have known an honest phy- 
sician dismissed because the opinion he de- 
livered was not a consolatory one. 

" We are all," answered Mr. Manvers, " in 
the hands of Providence ; but my professional 
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daties, my dear friend, have brought too fre* 
quently the features of tbe closing stage of this 
intractable malady before me, to allow me to 
be mistaken : be assured that no secondary 
means — no human aid — can be of the smallest 
avail to poor Louisa." 

Mr. Mordaunt dropped his head upon the chim- 
ney-piece-where he stood, and groaned deeply; 
and both remained for some minutes without 
speaking. At length, a gentle tap was heard at 
the door, which was immediately afterwards 
opened, and the lady's maid, entering, spoke 
low to Mr. Manvers, and retired. 

" Wait at the door, Phoebe," said Mr. Man- 
vers ; and, turning to Mr. Mordaunt, he in- 
formed him, that although he had persuaded 
Louisa to defer seeinig him until to-morrow, 
yet she had sent to say that she found herself 
able for the interview, and she would pass 
a more tranquil night after it was over, than 
would be the case were it deferred until the 
morning. ** Phoebe, — my dear fellow ! — will 
convey you to the little parlour at the end 
of the picture-gallery, which is now Louisa's 
sitting-room." 

Mr. Mordaunt advanced to the door, then 
turned round for a moment, as if he wished to 
say something : — but, again, as if recollecting 

f3 
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himself, be opened the door and followed tb^ 
servant, who stood ready, with a candle, to con- 
duct him. Many were the reflections that 
rushed upon his mind as he traversed the pas- 
sages ^nd rooms that led to Miss Manvers' 
apartments. As the servant opened the door 
of the gallery, he was surprised to perceive 
that a curtain had been hung across it, and that 
a strip of carpeting stretched the whole length 
of the panelled oak floor that the Earl would 
never permit to be covered. He gazed care- 
lessly, as he passed along, on the effigy of many 
a steel-clad chief and baron, and many a win*- 
ning face and graceful form, disfigured by the 
dress of the periods in which the originals had 
flourished : among the modern portraits, his 
eye fell upon one which arrested his steps, 

" Yes," said the servant, raising the light 
towards the picture, " that is the likeness of 
my dear, young, suflFering mistress ; but " 

Mordaunt felt what was likely to follow, and 
therefore waved her forward with his hand : — 
he entered the sick room before he was aware 
of it. A large screen, however, which he had 
missed from the dining-room, was placed within 
the door, and afforded him an opportunity of 
collecting himself. As he advanced from be- 
hind it, what met his eye? — Louisa!— but not 
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as be had left ber, — seated on a sofa, propped up 
with pillows, emaciated, pale, and dying — ^yet, 
aroand her pallid lips, the same sweet smile, that 
ever welcomed those she loved, still played, 

" Phoebe, my dear," said she, to the maid, as 
she extended her hand to Frederick, " wait in 
flie other room until I call you." 

Mr. Mordaunt, who had by this time ad- 
vanced, took the proffered hand between his, 
and pressed it to his lips. 

The thoughtlessness of Mordaunt's general 
conduct, the flexibility of his disposition, the 
plajrfulness of his manner, might have led an 
ordinary observer to judge him severely, and 
to believe that, however acutely he might feel 
at the moment, any serious impression made 
upon him would be evanescent: but this was 
not the fact — the current of his real character 
ran deep and silent, the ripple that played upon 
its surface, and was varied by every breeze 
of pleasure, afforded no indication of the pro- 
fundity of his genuine feelings : these were 
known only to the unfortunate who were able 
to appreciate their value from having ex- 
perienced practically their influence upon his 
heart : he was even ashamed to acknowledge 
them to himself. If any heart could feel 
acutely and permanently on such ^ an occa- 
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sion, it was that of Frederick Mordaunt : but, 
with all this, it cannot be denied that there is 
perhaps nothing in nature more opposite than 
the efiFects which disappointment in the ten- 
derest of our attachments, in those anticipa- 
tions connected with the sentiments of the 
heart, produces in the opposite sexes. On 
. man the blow is felt like that of the fire of 
heaven, which scatters the monarch of the 
forest, overwhelming ; and, were we to judge 
from its immediate effects, irretrievable: but 
the soul of man is selfish ; it is open to the 
solace which the balm of consolation, like re- 
freshing dew, pours upon the heart ; his grief, 
however poignant, is transitory; he is ever 
directed by Hope to seek refuge in the future ; 
he finds that the impressions, like most causes 
of mental pain, gradually lose their force ; and 
as he again mingles with the world, that, how- 
ever slowly, they may be at length wholly ob- 
literated. Supported by these impressions, his 
animal spirits regain their spring and buoyancy ; 
and the wretchedness which threatened his an- 
nihilation passes off like a summer's cloud, and 
is as utterly effaced from his memory as if it 
tad never been. Not so woman. THe nature 
of woman and her education modify greatly 
the effects of love, both upon her mind and* 
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her corporeal frame : more dependent than 
man, and more influenced by kindness, sym- 
pathy, and generosity, her happiness is more 
mingled up also with her affections ; thence 
she makes greater and more generoas sa- 
crifices in love than are ever displayed by 
man ; and thence, also, when disappointment 
overthrows her cherished hope, and scatters 
her dearest anticipations, deep-rooted melan- 
choly takes possession of her mind, and gra- 
dually acquires such force as to exclude all 
thoughts except those which are connected 
with it. Instead of friends or society affording 
any solace to her affliction, she shuns both, and 
seeks for solitude to brood over the causes ihki 
have wrecked her happiness : her health at 
length gives way, and she falls, like a ten(^er 
and gentle flower before the nipping blast, never 
to rise again. She feels that the bosom into 
which her love was poured, has received all 
that she has to bestow : like the breath of the 
rose on the summer breeze, when gone, no- 
thing can supply its place ; it is gone for 
ever. As her heart-corrodings, however, are 
studiously hidden from the eye of the world, 
she suffers in silence ; memory, constantly re- 
ferring to the past, awakens the most painful 
reflections -7- the fond anticipations on which 
she reposed as a return of her tender, full. 
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and devoted love — her never-doubting con- 
fidence — have, fled like the pictures of a 
dream ; she is suddenly awakened to the delu- 
sion — to the long lingering, undying pang of 
disappointment — the iron enters her soul ; she 
rejects all the comforts of Hope, and the fu- 
ture is to her as a blank. Too soon the tender 
tissue of her corporeal frame feels the shock 
which nothing can medicinal ; and as the 
nervous system loses its tone, if the powerful 
shield of Religion be not the support upon 
which the suflFerer leans, Despondency may 
supervene, and lead to the most melancholy 
results. Such, happily, was not the state of 
Miss Manvers' mind ; her hope rested in hea- 
ven, and she looked forward for that repose 
there, which she well knew was not destined 
for her in this world. 

The change in Louisa's appearance shocked 
Frederick beyond description, and immediately 
turned his thoughts inwards. Like the talisman 
of a dream, which brings the events of years 
into the space of a minute, every transaction 
that had occurred from the moment that he 
parted from her to the present, crowded upon 
his imagination : the gay and thoughtless so- 
ciety* in which he had forgotten both himself 
and her, — ^the non-fulfilment of his solemn 
promises, — the' resolutions of amendment that 
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were made only to be broken, — and the awfa) 
consequences of these, displayed in the person 
of one whom he most truly and affectionately 
loved, — brought upon him that sickness of 
heart which those only who have felt it can un- 
derstand. He sat down on the sofa beside the 
poor invalid. 

" Frederick I" said she, " I have long wished 
for this interview ; and feared, greatly feared, 
as I could not seek it on my part, that it might 
be too long deferred. I feel truly grateful to 
the Earl, who has brought it about, unknown to 
me." 

Mr. Mordaunt remained for some moments 
silent ; the hand which he bad received was still 
locked in his, and his eyes riveted upon the 
ground : at length, recovering his self-posses- 
sion — "Louisa, dearest Louisa!" — said he, 
" how can you ever forgive me ?" 

" Frederick !" replied she, as she gently 
placed her other hand upon his, " I have no- 
thing to forgive : if my retired life has led me 
to form romantic notions of attachment, it 
would be unjust in me to imagine that you, 
moving in the vortex of the world, could be 
actuated by the same ; and that the gaiety of 
the metropolis would not withdraw your mind, 
sometimes, from " Here the effort to pro- 
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ceed, seemed too much for her exbansted 
frame, and she sunk back on the pillows, and 
breathed short. Mr..Mordannt started from 
his reverie, and gazed upon her with the most 
intense anxiety. 

" My beloved Louisa," said he, " what can 
I do ? — what can I get for you ?" A deeper 
hectic had overspread her cheek; an obvious 
perspiration bedewed her forehead ; and a tear 
started in the corner of her eye ; .yet the same 
sweet smile played around her mouth. 

" Do not be alarmedf Frederick," she re- 
plied, softly ; " this exhiiustion hiis ofl«n oc- 
curred of late; it will pass oflF again: I feel 
stronger and better since I have seen you. Oh ! 
you can form no idea how I have longed for 
this meeting." The faintness again returned, 
and again passed away. 

Mr. Mordaunt saw that she could not sus- 
tain the interview, and he eagerly pressed her to 
permit him to withdraw, and to defer what she 
had to say until she was rerfeshed by a night's 
repose. 

" No, dearest Frederick !" said she, " do 
not leave me — I feel better — it has passed off: 
sit down." Mr. Mordaunt took his seat on the 
sofa, close to her. " You may recollect, Fre- 
derick," continued she, " on the evening before 
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we parted, during our walk among the rocks, 
at the bottom of the park — I think the moment 
is present now — " her eye which, as she was 
speaking, had been fixed upon the countenance 
of Mr. Mordaunt, with a benignity of expres- 
sion that went to his soul, fell suddenly upon 
the ground as she proceeded — " I then feared 
that the gaieties of the metropolis would 
make you forget the country." Mr. Mordaunt 
sighed deeply. " I do not blame you — with 
such a disposition as yours, dearest Frederick, 
it was natural ; and — " here she paused, and 
drew breath for a minute : she seemed to strug- 
gle with her feelings ; and, having mustered 
them, she then continued — " I know your 
heart is unafiFected-^is the same — " 

" And ever will be, dearest Louisa !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Mordaunt, passing his arm gently 
round the waist of the poor invalid, who again 
seemed so exhausted with the exertion that 
she bad undergone, that her head sunk on his 
shoulder. He applied his lips to her forehead. 
She raised her head, turned her eyes fondly 
upon him — smiled : at this instant a slight 
tremor shook her frame — a momentary con- 
vulsion affected her features — an expiratory 
sob followed, and she sank into his arms, ap- 
parently in another fainting fit. The manner 
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in which this occnrred startled Mr. Mordannt, 
and the more so, as he felt a cold clammy per- 
spiration bedewing the hand which he held in 
his. 

" Gracious Powers !" he exclaimed, as the 
truth broke upon him, and he gazed for an in- 
stant on tl;ie lifeless body in his arms :— a dizzi- 
ness seized him ; he became perfectly uncon- 
scious of every thing around him ; and was 
only again awakened to sensibility by the 
piercing shriek of the servant, who, hearing 
what resembled a groan, became alarmed, and 
had ventured to enter the room. The first 
object which arrested the attention of Mr. Mor- 
daunt, on recovering his consciousness, was 
the prostrate body of the servant, who had 
fallen down in a fit, overpowered by the horror 
of the scene. On raising his head from the 
footstool of Louisa, on which it had rested as 
he sunk down on fainting, his bewildered gazes 
next fell upon the body of the beloved being 
whose pure spirit had just departed. There 
was no distortion of body or features : the 
shoulders had fallen back on the pillows, one 
arm was stretched down by the side, the other 
slightly thrown across the chest ; whilst a sweet 
and placid expression overspread the face, as if 
the poor sufferer had met the summons with a 
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grateful acquiescence, and had passed away on 
the bosom of gentle Sleep, rather than in the 
fatal grasp of the stern destroyer. 

For a moment, the awful catastrophe to Mr. 
Mordaunt seemed like a dream recurring to 
his memory ; but the objects were before him — 
he was awake ; and the reality was too obvious 
to be doubted. As he regained his self-pos- 
session, a thousand corroding ideas pressed 
upon his mind : he stood there the self-con- 
demned cause of the event that he had just 
witnessed — the murderer almost of one in 
whom all his genuine affections centered. 

" Merciful, but just God !" he exclaimed in 
his heart, as he knelt down by the side of the 
sofa, pressing the senseless hand of the departed 
saint to his lips, and bathing it with tears — 
" Merciful, but just God ! I submit myself to 
thy justice — strike — for the blow is merited." 

He paused — for his soul was overpowered ; 
and he merely evinced his resignation further 
by the fervour with which he added, " thy will, 
not mine, be done !" 

It is in such moments, when the mandate has 
gone forth, and the blow has been struck w^hich 
severs the mortal from the immortal, — when 
the eye that beamed sympathy, and kindness, 
and love, is obscured for ever, — when the face, 
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whose features played with ever-varying ex- 
pression, is fixed as that of a statae, — and the 
heart that beat with the warmest and best 
affections has ceased to pulsate, — that the mind 
acknowledges the frivolity of the world, and 
with an excursive range rests all its hopes upon 
futurity. Mr. Mordaunt gazed only for a few 
moments upon the still beautiful, although in- 
animate, form that lay before him, ere he sum* 
moned the family; but these few moments 
reflected the picture of many a past year, with 
all the weaknesses, the negligences, the errors, 
that too strongly marked the retrospect^ and, 
in raising the curtain that veiled the future, 
they spoke so forcibly of what only could blot 
out the stain that sullied the record of his past 
career, that his resolution was already taken. 
He saw, on the tablet of the by-gone and the 
coming, that his destiny was changed ; the 
future seemed to press upon the present, like 
the lightning flash that illuminates the darkness 
of midnight : he felt that the sword, which was 
then sheathed, was never again to be drawn by 
him ; and that his future life must be dedicated 
to aid the salvation, not forward the destruction, 
of mortals. 

It may seem unnatural that such thoughts 
should crowd upon the mind of Mr. Mordaunt 
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at sach a moment ; but. when a bereavement, 
each as be had sustained^ occuVs to one whose 
love is pure affection, unalloyed by any worldly 
or any other consideration, — ^to one whose ima- 
gination holds the reigns both of his thoughts 
and actions, the mind follo\ys the beloved object 
in its spiritual flight ; and if the heart has early 
felt a deep sense of religion, as was the case 
with Frederick Mordannt, the soul becomes 
instantly intent on the reflection of what may 
forward a reunion with the pure spirit that has 
winged its flight to heaven ; and, whilst it feels 
chastened, and resigned to the will of its Maker, 
it commences unconsciously to consider the 
means of working that reformation which shall 
secure the end which it ardently desires. Fre- 
derick Mordaunt had felt no other attachment 
than that which was now broken ; its purity 
was such as is only known in earliest youth : 
his heart dreamt of no other. The affection 
of the beloved object of its devotion was equal 
to his own : neither ever admitted of any idea 
.of change, either from time or circumstances ; 
and although Louisa's malady had been roused 
into fatal activity by the apparent neglect of 
Frederick, yet her bosom had never harboured 
a doubt of the strength and fidelity of his at- 
tachment. Frederick, on the other hand, al- 
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though he felt as if the " life's life" of his being 
had passed away, — that all which he had hoped, 
and desired, and idolized, on earth, had been 
torn from him, — and that partly by his own 
unaccountable folly, — yet he felt, also, that he 
could not accuse himself of any diminution of 
affection ; his heart was hallowed in its fidelity : 
and, when memory awakened him, and led 
him back to his moments of repose, from the 
whirl of thoughtless gaiety into which he had 
plunged, it displayed Louisa as the saint at 
whose shrine his heart had confessed its follies ; 
and in the confession he was consoled with the- 
reflection, that, however he had permitted him- 
self to be moulded to the habits of his asso- 
ciates, he had never sunk into the grossness 
of their vices. Still his follies were numerous ; 
and as there is always a voice ready to proclaim 
our failings, the tidings of the dissipated life of 
Frederick Mordaunt had too frequently reached 
the ears of Louisa. She heard them .in silence ; 
but as she felt conscious that h6r dissolution 
was rapidly approaching, she was anxious, if 
possible, to make some impression upon his 
character by an appeal to his heart, which she 
knew was right ; and she conceived that the 
effort, however much it might cost her, would 
be successful proportionably to the depth of his 
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attachment. Disease often strengthens the 
moral sympathies ; and, when the patient knows 
that the fatal issue is inevitable, there is a de- 
cision in acting which is seldom witnessed 
under other circumstances. But, whilst this 
conviction adds vigour to the mind, the body 
suffers ; the excitement it produces is succeeded 
by a state of corresponding collapse, and the 
most injurious, even fatal, consequences, as in 
the present instance, follow. 

It is unnecessary to describe the scene which 
the assembling of the family produced. The 
Earl, although be had seen the danger that 
hung over his favorite niece, had no conception 
that it was so close at hand. The expression 
of his grief was deep and sincere. He was a 
proud man, and reserved to strangers ; but his 
heart was susceptible of the best and the tender- 
est impressions. The distress which he expe- 
rienced was augmented by the reminiscence 
which the event produced : he beheld renewed 
the catastrophe that had obscured all the an- 
ticipated brightness of his existence, when the 
beloved partner of his bosom lay before him as 
his niece now did, the victim of the same irre- 
mediable disease, which, alas ! carries off the 
best and the most amiable portion of our race. 
The Earl had felt his bereavement with that 
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resignation which becomes a Christian ^^ — a silent 
acquiescence in the dispensation of divine wis- 
dom. His grief had not been of 4hat immo- 
derate kind which exhausts itself in the indul- 
gence of it ; but it bad stamped upon him a 
settled melancholy, and although he knew tiiat 
repining would not restore what he had lost, 
yet, his nature was not adapted for stoicism ; 
and, therefore, it was long before he could give 
his attention even to the ordinary duties of life. 
As all things, however, are mutable, time, which 
cures many evils, was beginning to lighten 
the spirits of the afflicted nobleman, when this 
blow re-opened his wound; and he felt 
again the iron hand of Grief pressing upon his 
heart. He hung over the body, and gave vent 
to a flood of silent tears ; but his groans were 
deep and audible ; and he Would have sunk 
under the intensity of his feelings, if his son, 
whose equanimity of mind and Christian forti- 
tude upheld, him amidst this afflicting scene, 
had not supported and led him from the 
room. 

It is unnecessary to say that, although the 
grief of Lady Mary was sincere, — for she really 
loved her niece, as much as she could any 
human being, except herself,— yet, it displayed 
itself in that turbulence which seldom exhibits 
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itself when the heart is really deeply wounded, 
— when the sacrifice is submitted to because it 
is required by Him who has a right to demand 
it, and which calls forth from the wounded 
spirit the conforming aspiration, " thy will be 
done." Lady Mary's burst of grief was at 
first reasonable, because its cause was really 
felt; but she was too much the creature of 
habit to allow natural feeling to predominate : 
she therefore soon recollected that the degree 
of sorrow should always be proportionate to 
the cause ; and, as this fully merited an hyste- 
ric, so she fell into one ; during which she was 

carried to bed, and attended by Dr. P 

remained in a pitiable condition for a week 
then slowly improved in the course of another 
assumed her place at table at the termination 
of the third ; and had the gi'atification of talking 
for a month of the misery of too susceptible 
feelings, — of the shock which her " poor nerves" 
had 8ustained,-^and the extraordinary skill of 

dear Doctor P in restoring them again to 

their condition of vibrating repose. 

Mr. Mordaunt, who had been persuaded by 
his friend Manvers to leave the room, on the 
assembling of the family there, no sooner found 
hin^self alone in his apartment, than be became 
fully sensible of the extent of his bereavement ; 
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and, completely overpowered, he threw himself 
upon his bed, almost in a state bordering on 
despair. It was only the kindly pressure of 
the hand of his friend Manvers upon his, and 
the sound of his well-known voice, uttering the 
words " my dear Mordaunt," that again made 
him conscious of the necessity of subduing feel- 
ings that almost threatened to overthrow his 
reason. Mr. Manvers raised him from the 
bed, and, having led him to a chair, seated him- 
self beside him, and endeavoured to pour into 
his wounded bosom that healing balm which 
religion alone affords i^-that blessed resigna- 
tion which philosophy, much as it professes, 
labours in vain, by all the weight of its most 
convincing arguments, to bestow. 

" I tm fully aware, my dear friend," said 
Mr. Manvers, " that on none of us has the 
blow fallen with such overwhelming force as 
upon you ; but, probably, I may venture to say 
that none can so completely appreciate its ex- 
tent as myself. I know the virtues that 
adorned the character of my cousin ; and I 
have witnessed their practical application in 
many an act of genuine sympathy, kindness, 
and charity to those whom misfortune had 
overtaken, and left to depend solely on the 
mercy of Providence, bereaved of their 
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only earthly protector, and utterly devoid of 
any means of support. The widow has shared 
the fulness of her benevolence, and taught her 
orphan child to couple her name with those 
blessings that the first lisping accents of the 
infant implore from the divine Dispenser of 
all things. She was young, and beautiful, and 
good, my dear friend ; and she has been sum- 
moned in the flower of her years : but we are 
truly told that there is no certain happiness 
upon earth. Believe me, Mordaunt, that for 
" her to die was gain ;" and be assured that, 
afflictive as the dispensation is, it is not only 
wisdom in us to acquiesce, but it is selfish, and 
even sinful, to repine. One consolation should 
tratiquillize your mind : — the assurance that, to 
such as redemption have awakened to a reli- 
ance on the Redeemer, death is merely the 
transition from this world to that of eternal 
bliss ; where there is no change, no parting, 
no sorrow ; but where goodness, and virtue, 
and truth, are immutable and eternal." 

Mr. Mordaunt said nothing, although his 
heart acquiesced in the sentiments that had 
been so feelingly uttered : he felt as if a load 
were removed from his bosom, and, raising his 
friend's hand, pressed it to his lip§, in grateful 
acknowledgment of the comfort he experienced. 
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Mr. Manvers had too much discretion to pursue 
the conversation further at this time ; and, 
having obtained a promise that Frederick 
would retire to bed, left him to seek that repose 
which, fortunately, often terminates a fit of im- 
moderate grief— the sleep of pure exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER V. 



** Silent is the tongue to whose accents we surrender the soul, 
and to whose language of friendship and affection we wished to 
listen for ever. Beamless is the eye, and closed in night, which 
looked serenity, and sweetness, and love. The face that was to 
us as the &ce of an Angel, is mangled and deformed ; the heart 
that glowed with the purest fire, and beat with the best affections, 
is now become a clod of the valley." — Logan. 

" All her affections, like the dews on roses. 

Fair as the flowers themselves, as sweet and gentle.** 

Braumont and Fletcher. 



The village of Rochdale was eitaated in the 
park, embosomed in a wood clothing the 
gentle acclivities of two bills, that formed a 
narrow valley, through which a small but 
limpid stream, descending from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, brattled over a pebbly 
channel in many a devious winding, and almost 
surrounded the cleared spotupon which the vil- 
lage stood. It was not deep enough to drown 
a child ; but it served for the children to paddle 
in, under the eyes of their grandams, as they 
sat at their cottage doors, enjoying the warmtli 
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of the summer's afternoon sun, listening to the 
music of its gurgling water, and the merry peals 
of the infant bands, — pleasing sounds ! that re- 
store the picture of by-gone days, and shed 
gleams of pleasure on the evening hour of a 
life of labour, not wholly unalloyed with 
anxiety and care : for " the world," as Cowper 
has beautifully remarked, " upon which we 
close our eyes at night, is never the same with 
that on which we open them in the morning." 
The village consisted of about twenty cot- 
tages, each apart amidst its little garden, with- 
out the arrangement that constitutes a street, 
but surrounding an open space that served for 
one. On one side, almost close to the stream- 
let, rose the church, if it might be called such ; 
which consisted-chiefly of the cemetery of the 
Manvers,of the Earl's family pew, about a dozen 
pews for the tenants of the Rochdale estate, and 
Some thirty benches in the aisle for the villagers. 
I recollect visiting the little fane some years 
since, when no dream of ever feeling interested 
in its history had crossed my imagination. It 
was to examine a beautifully sculptured monu- 
ment, that had been executed in Italy, to the 
memory of one of theXady Rochdales, of whom 
it was a correct likeness ; a gem of art, not 
erected to gratify the vanity of the survivor, 
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or to excite the gaze of the stranger, but the 
sincere tribute of one who visited it frequently, 
to renew the feliqity that had been snatched 
from him, by the contemplation of this memo- 
rial of her who had conferred it when alive. 
Small as it was, Rochdale church had a spire, 
which overtopped the trees, and pointed out the 
existence of the village, which was otherwise 
hidden as a nest in the forest; and which, in-* 
deed, of all villages that I have ever seen, might 
have been designated " the nest of peace, the 
harbour of repose." Alas ! I say might have 
been ; for, the last time I visited it, a rail-road 
was in progress along the valley, the streamlet 
was nearly choked up, the village laid open by 
the felling of the trees that were its former 
screen, and a large brick house, with the sign 
of the Red Cow, reared close to the church. 

The villagers of Rochdale were as simple as 
their hamlet ; and, except in a few improve- 
ments in the education of their children, which 
Mr. Manvers had introduced, and which did 
not supplant the village school-mistress, they 
had undergone little change for half a century, 
Although not ten miles from a large manu- 
facturing town, yet the music of the spinning- 
wheel was still heard in its cottages ; the young 
men still met to enjoy an evening game at 
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cricket on the villaige green, which had not 
been sacrificed to the heartless enactments of 
an enclosure bill : there was as yet no alehouse 
to muddle their heads and to brutalize their man- 
ners; and the corruptions of the Cotton mill — 
that sink of vice, and destroyer of social feli- 
city — ^had not defiled its humble roofs. The 
only change of consequence was a little paro- 
chial library ; and a music society, which met 
once a week, superintended by Mr. Manvers 
himself. The wants of the villagers were 
few ; and what their labour was unequal to 
procure, was supplied by the Elarl, and the 
flourishing tenantry of his domain. 

It was in this little, secluded «pot, that 
the benevolence of Louisa's affectionate na- 
ture expended its sympathies. She regu- 
lated their inclinations, and trained to their do- 
mestic duties the mothers, without interfer- 
ing in their private concerns : she was the chief 
monitor of the intellectual culture of their chil- 
dren ; the doctress of the sick ; the comforting 
angel of the afflicted ; and, whilst she left their 
religious instruction to her cousin, she was 
careful in enforcing that the little ones should 
learn its first rudiments at the mother's knee ; 
and there receive impressions which, as they 
are never forgotten, might produce at least 
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wholesome habits in after life, if not a richer 
barest of good works. When reproof was 
reqoired by either parent or child, it was given 
with a gentleness that went home to the heart, 
never offended the obdurate, nor wounded the 
most sensitive. It was delightful to observe, 
as she lifted the cottage latch, the pleasure that 
beamed in every eye ; the chair eagerly wiped 
with the matron's apron ; the respectful wel- 
come ; the feeble efforts of the superannuated 
grandsire to catch the sound of her voice ; the 
pressure of the little ones to touch her mantle, 
or to have their little curling heads patted with 
her hand ; and the pride of their mothers in 
seeing them thus noticed. Such were the vil- 
lagers of Rochdale, who bad assembled to wit- 
ness the last duties performed over the remains 
of one whom they had loved during her life, 
and whose death they now deeply and sin- 
cerely lamented. 

The stone that covered the entrance to the 
family vault, which had not been moved since 
the interment of Lady Rochdale, was again 
lifted from its bed, and laid open the humiliat- 
ing aspect of the gloomy cells where mouldered 
the ruins of many a noble generation ; some 
whose high faculties filled a page in the history 
of tbeir country, and who had been crowned with 
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honors, but now lay companions of the worm ;^-^ 
as if the breath of life had never animated their 
frames, — marking the dissolution which awaits 
mortality. In the morning the younger por- 
tion of the villagers had flocked to gaze into 
the vault, with feelings of silent awe; whilst 
the aged labourer was observed leaning upon his 
staff, meditating on the scene that brought to his 
eye of sense the final destiny to which he was 
fast approaching. Now all were congregated, 
silently awaiting to join in that solemn service 
which separates the dead from the living world, 
— to offer to the memory of the departed the 
last tribute of gratitude they could bestow — a 
tear and a sigh of unaffected sorrow. 

As the funeral procession approached the 
church, and entered the porch of the sacred 
edifice, and the Vicar, with a firm and unfaul- 
tering voice, began the solemn service — " I 
am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord," — all was silence and reverent attention : 
but, when he repeated that sentence so aptly 
selected from the book of Job — " the Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away," — a sup- 
pressed sigh spontaneously burst from the 
bosoms of the assembled people. It was one 
of those instinctive expressions of the feelings 
with which reasoning has nothing to do,— 7 which 
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spettksoftbe depth of our aiBictioriy and indi- 
cates that the resignation to the blow is only 
submitted to because it cannot be resisted : it 
may be an indication of human weakness ; but 
I cannot help thinking it honorable to our na- 
ture ; for although the Christian believes that 
" blessed are the dead which die in the Lord," 
yet, the heart, in the depth of its distress, feels 
that it cannot at once loosen the cords that 
bound its affections ; it demonstrates that the 
truth, however undeniable, is forced upon it : — 
the dispensation is borne, because it must be 
borne. 

The voice^ of Mr. Manvers was clear and 
full, admirably suited to render duly impressive 
the sublime and solemn service in which he was 
engaged. The roCigh tenantry, not less than 
the relations of the family, were melted into 
tears ; the sobbings of the women were audible 
'and deep ; and the infants in their arms and by 
their sides gazed up in the faces of their mothers, 
as if to enquire the reason of a grief which their 
guileless and vacant bosoms happily could not 
feel. Besides those of the Vicar, the eyes of two 
individuals only remained dry. Of these, Mr: 
Mordaunt was one ; the other was a man of mili- 
tary port, who gazed upon the ceremony with 
the deepest interest, and whose folded arms and 
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stern look seemed bs if intended to cover feel* 
ings which he considered derogatory to his 
calling. The bearing of Mr. Mordaunt was, 
efqually severe: he stood a little apart from 
the mourners, his cheek rested on his hand, 
bis expanded brow fall of thought, his eye bent 
forward,and his lips firmly compressed, — a 
noble and dignified picture of rigid, yet con- 
strained abstraction: — and it was only when 
the withered hand of the old sexton threw. the 
dust upon the coffin, as it was lowered into the 
vault, and his friend pronounced the awful 
words — " earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust ; in sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ," — that a quiver of his lip and a sup- 
pressed sigh demonstrated that his heart re- 
' sponded with the feelings of those around him. 
The service was ended ; every one pressed 
forward to bestow, as it were, a last look on the 
remains of the beloved object, now consigned 
to the dust : children, some bright with the 
flush of health,— some the destined prey of the 
destroyer, and borne to the spot on the bosoms 
of doating motheifs ; — vigorous youths, who had 
put the evil day far from them, careless of the 
arrow which might level them also with the 
worm ; — blooming maidens, and a few who, 
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like her whom they mourned, were the victims 
of disease, and were only lingering for a little in 
A mere prolongation of the line of their suffer- 
ings ; — ^the sturdy rustic, full of health ; — the 
aged and the feeble, who had lived to carry 
the young and the vigorous to the grave, and who 
calmly waited the summons which was to call 
them to a long repose : — all looked for a mo- 
ment into the tomb, and then slowly departed, 
some to forget, others to profit by the lesson ; 
but the greater number, at least of the villagers, 
to brood over the irreparable loss that they had 
sustained in the gentlest, the kindest, the best 
of benefactors. 

Mr. Mordaunt, like a statue of concentrated, 
yet tranquil grief, moved not from the spot, 
till his friend, placing his arm within his, con- 
ducted him into the vestry room- It was then 
that the restraint he imposed upon himself gave 
way ; there were no strangers there to witness 
the depth of his feelings, — no eyes to criticize, 
but those who could justly appreciate them : 
he therefore fell upon the bosom of his friend, 
and allowed Nature to take her course. Mr. 
Manvers poured into his aflSicted heart every 
consolation which friendship and religion could 
suggest. Mordaunt felt their force, and re- 
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turned to Rochdale House more tranquillized 
than he expected ever to nave felt. 

Before leaving the church, supposing that 
every one had departed, Frederick was anxious 
to descend, for a few minutes, into the ceme- 
tery. The disposition of Mr. Mordaunt was 
of that singular texture, that although he was 
aware that he could not withstand the impulse 
of feeling, whatever feature it might assume, 
yet, he had not resolution adequate to withdraw 
from its influence. It was this failing which had 
hurried him into many of the follies he had 
committed ; wd had his heart not been un- 
tainted, and the early principles implanted by his 
mother not been deeply rooted in it, he would 
have been precipitated from those precipices on 
the brinks of which he had too often stood. 

On entering the church, the two friends 
were astonished to observe the military person, 
already alluded to, standing, with his arms 
crossed upon his breast, at the opening of the 
vault, in an attitude of the most abstracted 
meditation. He was a tall, powerful man, 
with a sternness of expression, heightened by 
a moustache on his upper lip ; and although 
there was nothing that bespoke an aristocratic 
origin, yet, his expression was intellectual, 
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and there was an air of command in bis eye 
that seemed prophetic of a higher station than 
be evidently at present filled. He looked up 
as the two friends advanced, then, turning 
shortly on his heel, walked slowly out of the 
church. 

" What a strange circumstance !" said Mr. 
Manvers. " What can that reprobate Richard 
Atkinson be doing here ?" 

" Who is that person ?" enquired Mordaunt ; 
the name and his friend's remark having 
escaped his attention. 

" He is a nriiK of some talent, and of con- 
siderable acquirements for the station from 
which he sprung," replied Mr. Manvers. "He is 
the son of one of my father's tenants : — his poor 
mother was a clever, well-educated woman, 
who made a low marriage, but to whose mater- 
nal care he is deeply indebted. He turned 
out, however, a sad reprobate ; would do 
nothing ; thought himself very superior to his 
rank in life ; and would have been infallibly 
ruined, if the Earl had not procured for him 
a cornetcy in a dragoon regiment. What can 
have brought bim here at this time ?' 

As they left the church, Mr. Manvers asked 
the Beadle, who was waiting to lock the door. 
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whether it was not Cornet Atkinson who jast 
passed out ? 

" Yea," replied the Beadle, " it was be, sir. 
I asks him what he were doing here ? ' No- 
thing you can understand^' said he, giving me 
one of his contentious looks. * Have you seen 
the Vicar ?' said I. ' Yea,' says he : * what 
then ? ' Did he give you a rating ?' saving 
your honor's presence, says I. * Old man,' 
says he, * you know me not. The Vicar and 
the Earl too will find me as proud as those who 
live in palaces.' And with that he sulked off." 

'^ It is true/' said Mr. Manvers, as the 
friends walked on, << this singular man. has 
some of our blood in bis veins : his mother was 
very distantly related to my poor mother. The 
Earl would have assisted in forwarding him in 
life ; but his indiscreet conduct, his conceit, and 
pride, have stood in the way of his advance- 
ment. His talents, however, are considerable, 
and will either raise him in the world, or drive 
him to some bold act of irretrievable ruin." 

Frederick made no reply; circumstances, 
which I may mention on another occasion, had 
enabled him to form an estimate of Atkinson's 
character: he knew more of him than his 
friend ; but he said nothing. 
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Mr. Mordaunt remained a fortnight at Roch- 
dale House, and received every kindness and 
attention, which hospitality and sympathy could 
suggest, from every member of the family. 
Even Lady Mary forgot her own ailments in 
her anxiety " to cheer his spirits and promote 
his comfort.' 

But the corroding agony of Mr, Mordaunt's 
bereavement was yet to come. Whilst his mind 
was occupied with summoning up the fortitude 
which his presence at the funeral demanded, 
little space was left for other reflections ; and, 
as he had elevated his courage to the perform- 
ance of that last duty, he felt comparatively 
calm. The tomb was, however, scarcely closed, 
ere the image of the beloved object which it 
had just received filled " the eye and prospect 
of his soul," riveted his every thought, crept 
" into his study of imagination," and shed a 
pensive melancholy over the mourner^ that he 
would not have resigned for all that the world 
could confer. 

A short distance above the village, was a little 
secluded den, formed by a turn in the river, 
which there laved an abrupt rocii on one side, 
whilst, on the other, spread a small flat of ver- 
dant niioss, overshadowed by a broad projecting 
oak, which sprung from the crevices of a crag 
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that rose behind it, parting the leafy screen 
which covered the base of the hills, and fairly 
shut in the spot from all observation. There, 
daily, Frederick instinctively directed his steps; 
and, stretched upon the sward, gave the reins- 
to his fancy, and reviewed the picture of that 
life, which, although it seemed as a dream, 
yet, he could not banish the idea, had been 
shortened, and, with its close, his own future 
enjoyment of life extinguished, by folly on his 
part, which now appeared most unaccountable. 
In these moments, Louisa seemed to stand 
before him " more moving delicate," more 
lovely, more intellectual ; her eyes beaming 
more tender sympathies ; and her voice attuned 
to sweeter music than even when she lived. It 
was neither weakness nor the spell of super- 
stition that bound Frederick Mordaunt in these 
reveries ; it was the conviction of the happiness 
which he had thrown from him ; and, in ponder- 
ing over the retrospect, he fortunately received 
a lesson of practical valtie, from which his after 
life derived all its virtue, its equanimity, its 
consistency, and the wholesome spirit of genu- 
ine religion that gave the impulse to its 
actions. 

Under the influence of these sentiments, Mr. 
Mordaunt determined to quit the army. He 
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wrote to his father for leave to sell his com- 
mission, and he suggested that, with its pro- 
ceeds, he should finish his terms at Cambridge, 
previous to taking his Master's degree, and then 
enter the Church. The Earl had kindly pro- 
mised him a living ; and this being the case,^ 
the Baronet had no hesitation in acceding tp 
his son's proposals. 

But there was another individual who felt as 
acutely as Mr. Mordaunt the death of Louisa 
Manvers; namely, the identical rude soldier 
who had been stigmatized by the term reprobate 
by the Vicar. In a visit to his father. Cornet 
Atkinson had several times encountered Miss 
Manvers in her visits of benevolence to the vil- 
lage, and had conceived, and cherished in silence, 
a hopeless passion for her, which he was san- 
guine enough to dream might some time or other 
be realized. This had wrought a wonderful 
change on the habits of the young man ; he had 
become steady, and was every day gaining 
friends : indeed, it was already in contemplation 
to appoint him to the adjutancy of his regi- 
ment. The bloysr, however, which he had just 
received in the late event, had awakened again 
many of the strong but evil passions in his 
bosom, and contributed to tincture his future 
life in a manner directly the opposite of its in- 
fluence on that of Mr. Mordaunt 
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The new character which Frederick displayed 
on hifl return to Saint John's excited much spe- 
culation amongst his former associates who still 
remained there, and attracted the jattention of 
the heads of the University in a manner greatly 
to his credit. His name was the first upon the 
tripos of the ear ; and Mr. Mordaunt was now as 
highly distinguished a scholar, as he had been 
formerly noted as one of the gay and most frivo- 
lous idlers amongst the gownsmen. His society 
was coveted and sought after ; but the trace of 
melancholy, which his mind had not been able 
to shake ofif, led him to seek retirement, and 
devote himself to study to an extent which was 
evidently affecting his health. He took his de- 
gree with that distinction which his friends had 
anticipated from his exertions ; and immediately 
set about preparing himself for the sacred 
office which he was ambitious to fill. Every 
previous step having been taken, Mr. Mordaunt 
had no difficulty in obtaining a title for holy 
orders, and he soon afterwards had an inter* 
view with the Bishop of the Diocese respecting 
his ordination. On being ushered into the 
library of the reverend Prelate, what was his 
astonishment to recognize in him an old tutor 
of Saint John's ; and, as Frederick was sensible 
that he was fully acquainted with the dissipated 
life that he had formerly led at Cambridge, the 
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recognition was an event certainly calculated to 
awaken Bojfne apprehensions of disappointment 
to his anticipations on the present occasion « 
The look of the Bishop was grave, but not 
aastere. 

" Mr. Mordaunt," said he, as he requested 
him to be seated, *' I trust that you have seri- 
ously considered the nature of the holy functions 
which you are desirous of assuming ; that you 
are not entering into the Church merely with 
the view of your advancement in the world; 
as a profession, chosea without a due considera- 
tion of the awful responsibility which every one 
incurs who beconies a Christian pastor ?" 

Frederick had no hesitation in assuring the 
reverend Prelate of the sincerity of his inten- 
tions ; and in a month afterwards he was in- 
ducted to one of the best livings in WeMmore- 
land, on the banks of one of the most romantic 
of its lakes, and a spot admirably suited to the 
tone of his mind and feelings. 

The accident which, ten years afterwards, in- 
troduced Mr. MordauDt to the family of Colonel 
Standard, effected a change in his mind that 
could not have been anticipated. He saw, or 
fancied that he saw, a striking resemblance 
between Caroline Ashton and the beloved 
being who had been so long the object upon 
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which all his thoughts and reminiscences had 
centred. In person and appearance there was 
certainly some resemblance : the beauty of 
both was of that ethereal kind which we admire 
in the angels on the canvass of the immortal 
Guido; light, aerial, and brilliant, with eyes 
beaming intelligence. The features of Caroline 
Ashton however, were more, flexible than 
those of Louisa Manvers, more animated, 
varying with each turn of thought — the visible 
impress of her soul. Her character was as 
truly feminine, tender, and sympathetic ; yet it 
was not wholly devoid- of ambition, — a quality 
which did not belong to that of Miss Manvers. 
The mind of the latter, also, although it was 
susceptible of the utmost cultivation, and had 
been improved by every suggestion of her 
cousin and Mr. Mordaunt, yet still displayed 
the defect of early education : that of Caroline 
Ashton, on the contrary, had received the 
highest tuition ; and she aspired to elevate it by 
exercise to an ideal height of intellectual supe- 
riority which she imagined to belong to her sex. 
Louisa Manvers, with all the endearing qualities 
of her nature, was truly, in every respect, a 
mere woman ; Caroline Ashton, had she been 
born in the sphere of nobility, would have con- 
ferred brilliancy on rank: as she was, she won 
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the hearts and swayed the minds and opinions 
pf all around her : and, as her bosom w^s fitted 
only to expend its love upon one to whom she 
could look up and venerate, so she had rejected 
alliances that her relations had regarded desira- 
ble and advantageous for a young lady, whose 
sole fortune was her beauty, the sweetness of 
her disposition, and a highly tutored intellect. 
These were qualities sufficient to rouse again 
the dormant affections of Frederick Mordaunt, 
and his heart once more opened itself to that 
passion against which he had supposed it closed 
for ever. 

Such, gentle reader, is the history of the 
Reverend Frederick Mordaunt, which the Edi- 
tor has thought it right to transfer to this part 
of the Journal. He regards this chronicle, as 
fiir as respects the arrangement of its materials, 
as much under his control as if it were his gar- 
den in which he might plant an apple tree here, 
a gooseberry bush there, and a cabbage in an- 
other place, merely because it pleases his fancy : 
— and, having said this much for the benefit of 
posterity, he intreats thee, gentle reader, to 
return to the close of Chapter third, and listen 
to the clergyman's tale. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE clergyman's TALE. 



** Tbe Min^Kl's table was with viands spread. 

His cnp was filTd, though all the rest were diy ; 
Not oo the floor was made the Blinstrd'sbed, 
He got the best Kiocraigy could supply." 

Mador op thb Moor. 



The village of Killin is one of tbe most ro- 
mantic in the Highlands of Scotland. It is 
situated in the centre of a small amphitheatre of 
hills clothed with hanging woods^ among which 
the rugged front of a grey rock, tinted with 
lichens, is seen occasionally projecting, and 
backed with stupendous mountains. The river 
Acharn, a branch of the boisterous Dochart, 
flows with a placid current close to the village, 
and around the base of a green mount, crowned 
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with noble oaks, which shade the places of se- 
pulture of the family of Mac Nab of Mac Nab, 
once possessed of extensive domains in that 
neighbourhood. The village itself is clean and 
neat ; partly embosomed among trees, and sur- 
rounded with meadows of the most refreshing 
green, rising high upon the declivities of the 
tufted hills. The vale, which opens towards 
Loch Tay, rich in pasturage and wood, de- 
scends with a gentle inclination to the margin 
of the lake. There is a delightful repose, a 
sabbath-day stillness in the scene, which har- 
monizes with the mind in certain conditions of 
the feelings, and peculiarly accorded with my 
sentiments when I last visited it. 

My friend Campbell, with whom I was re- 
siding, and whose hospitable mansion is situated 
in a beautiful ravine, near the entrance into 
Glen Dochart, is one of those rare characters, 
who, profiting by a liberal education, and a 
knowledge of the world, derived from visiting 
most of the courts of Europe, carry into re- 
tirement all those intellectual resources which 
enable us to repel ennui and become indepen- 
dent of society ; and who, at the same time, 
retain the natural simplicity and generous feel- 
ings of early years. His wife is not less ac- 

h2 
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complisbed and amiable; and, as they have 
one child only, remaining of a large fsunily, to 
whose education much of their time is devoted, 
the years of this happy couple roll on in that 
peaceful bliss which appears to me a foretaste 
of a future and a better state of existence. 

Among other excursions, we frequently as- 
cended Ben Lawers, in search of the rare 
cryptogamic treasures of that elevated region. 
On one of these occasions we had just returned, 
exhausted and fatigued ; for although Camp- 
bell is not a botanist, yet he had entered en- 
thusiastically into my pursuits ; and, equally 
with myself, had forgotten the hour of dinner, 
and was warned of the necessity of returning 
home only by the lengthened shadows of the 
rocks and the approach of twilight. It was 
almost dark when we entered the house ; and, 
whilst my friend was engaged in settling some 
transactions with one of his tenants, I had 
thrown myself across two of the chairs in the 
parlour, close to a cheerful peat fire, which his 
excellent wife had ordered to be lighted, justly 
anticipating that it would prove no unaccept- 
able addition to the mutton-ham, cold venison 
pasty, and cup of good tea, which she had pre- 
pared for our refreshment, when my attention 
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was roused by the notes of a violin, touched 
with more musical skill and delicacy of expres- 
rion than I expected to have heard in that part 
of the island. My friend's little girl, an inter- 
esting child of eight years of age, to whom I 
was naming the wild flowers' of a bouquet 
which I had gathered for her, observing that my 
attention was arrested, carelessly exclaimed : — 

" It is only wandering Willy playing a tune 
to the lasses ; maybe papa will bring him in, 
for he kens that Willy likes a glass of pure 
Glen Lievit ; and he says that the auld man 
plays the * Land o' the leal ' better than any 
other fiddler that he has ever heard, except 
Niel Gow, who was dead long before I was 
born." 

" And who is wandering Willy ?" said I, 
holding a flower of the Parnassia, which I was 
about to name, between my fingers. 

" Oh ! he is a hump-backed body, who comes 
now and then to get a shilling and a glass of 
whiskey ; — but what is the name of that beau- 
tiful flower, Mr. Mordaunt ?" 

" It is called the flower of Parnassus, 
Maria,"' said I : and I was proceeding to 
explain the peculiarity of the plant, when 
Campbell, who had entered the room as his 
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little girl was describing the masician, took up 
the discourse, and said — 

" That flower, Maria, is like your friend 
Willy, more valued by those qualified to judge 
of its merits, than many of the more flaunting 
flowers of the garden, but unnoticed by ordi- 
nary observers, from being the production of 
the wildest and most sequestered glens." 

The child gazed on the face of her father, 
and then replied, — " Like Willy, papa ! — he is 
an ugly, deformed i>ody, unlike any thing that 
I have ever seen : his chin almost touches his 
ktlees ; his legs are as crooked as cousin Ro- 
bert's shinty ; and his, arms are so long that 
he can almost touch his heels with his hand, 
when he stands upright." 

Her father could not suppress a smile at the 
vividness of the child's description ; which, 
however, was checked by her mother remark- 
ing, — "that young people should not give 
such licence to their tongues, and that Willy, 
poor and deformed as he was, possessed some 
qualities which richly compensated for the 
disgusting deformity of his person." 

The interest which my worthy host and his 
amiable wife seemed to take in this itinerant 
minstrel, greatly excited my curiosity, not only 
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to 8ee him, but to enquire into his history ; and 
I readily obtained my friend's permission to 
invite Willy into the parlour, as soon as the 
tea equipage should be removed. 

The evening was one of those^ which are not 
anfreqnent in the Highlands, after the calmest 
days, — rainy and boisterous. The weather was 
delightful, clear and sunny, in the forenoon 
and afternoon ; but it began to break before we 
left Ben Lawers ; round the summit of which, 
a few cloudy wreaths were curling as we de- 
scended from its heights ; and we were over- 
taken by two or three scuds of rain before we 
reached my friend's hospitable mansion. It 
was the anticipation of the storm, which now 
raged, that had secured to us the honour of a 
visit from Willy ; for, as we afterwards learned, 
the old man was proceeding to Killin, where 
be understood a number of English gentlemen 
bad taken quarters, for the advantage of grouse- 
shooting; and Willy declared, that he had had 
ample proof of the "superior taste o' ^hae 
Englishers in music;" and he might have 
added, of the greater weight of their purse§. 
The rain, which was now driven against the 
bouse by violent gusts of wind, battered loudly 
on the casements, inspiring a higher feeling of 
the comfort derived from our blazing peat fire. 
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and the hissing urn on the tea table; while, 
in each short interval of calm, the jingle of 
Willy's fiddle, and the noisy mirth of the ser- 
vants reaching our ears, convinced us that the 
comforts of the parlour were more than recipro- 
cally felt in the kitchen. 

" Do you hear them, Mr. Mordannt," said 
Maria. '^ The mad queans ! they are dancing 
the fling to one of Willy's best strarthspeys : 
and I should not be surprised if T^^in Macalister 
be among them : — puir daft creature ! he always 
comes with the flower of Parnassus ;" continued 
she, glancing archly at her father. 

" And who is Tam Macalister, Maria," said 
I ; for my residence in the Highlands had not 
been sufficiently long to make me acquainted 
with its public characters. 

" He is another of Papa's flowers of Par- 
nassus," replied the child, pleased with the 
opportunity of playing upon, what she con- 
sidered, a most incongruous comparison. 

"^There you are mistaken, Maria," said her 
father. " Poor Tam is only a follower of 
Willy, who, like other great men of the moun- 
tains, cannot travel without his tail." 

Mrs. Campbell, who was less disposed to jest 
than either her husband or my friend Maria, 
mildly interposed, and informed me, that Tam 
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was one of those harmless idiots, of which one 
or two are generally found at large in many of 
the towns in the north ; and who, having no 
fixed abode, range about, supported by the 
lairds, farmers,' and cottagers ; and find a tem- 
porary home, if not a welcome, wherever they 
happen to be at the close of the day. 

" Poor Tam," continued the amiable narra- 
tor, " is as idiotic as he can well be, but less 
mischievous than the majority of his species : 
and although his parents, who died when he was 
a lad, were never able to settle him to any 
fixed employment, yet, for many years of his 
life, he made himself useful in some manner to 
those who were kind to him ; and has always 
enjoyed the reputation of good-heartedness and 
honesty. A few years ago, he fell from a con- 
siderable height, and since that time haj^ cer- 
tainly become more idiotic. He was alwayei 
passionately fond of music, has a melodious 
voice, and has lately attached himself so closely 
to Willy, that where the one is, you are certain 
of finding the other." 

" Yes," said Maria, " they are called the 
Growk and the Titlin. Tam carries the fiddle 
and rosin-bag for Willy, and takes care of him 
when he gets fou ; for you see Tam never 

h3 
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drinks anything stronger than milk, and calls 
glen-lievit the Diel's brue." 

" Tam has always been a privileged person 
in speech," said Mrs. Campbell, "and many of 
his remarks have much point. Indeed, he ap- 
pears to be a natural production of one of those 
beings who were formerly found in Courts,. but 
of whom many, in my humble opinion, were 
more knaves than fools, artificial compounds of 
idleness and roguery." 

" Nay, my dear Elizabeth !" remarked Camp- 
bell, interrupting her, "they were the only 
honest retainers of the Court, the only persons 
who could speak truth without giving offence ; 
and who, like mirrors, exposed obsequiousness 
and flattery in their true colours, whilst, not 
unfrequently, they were the means of advanc- 
ing modesty and merit, which might have been 
left to pine in the shade, unnoticed and unknown. 
But Tam, as you have remarked, is a natural 
production ; and to convince my friend Mor- 
daunt that he can say a good thing, I may only 
notice his reply to the schoolmaster, who fool- 
ishly enough asked him, one day, how long a 
man could live without brains. Tam, laying 
hold of the Dominie's button, and gazing for 
a few moments in his face, replied, " how long 
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hae ye lived, Dominie?" But perhaps, my 
dear Mordaant, yoa would wish to see both of 
our eccentrics ? Come, Maria, bring out the 
gleO'lievit; send away the tea equipage, 'and 
introduce your friends Willy and Tam." 

" Now, Mr. Mordaunt, you shall see Papa's 
flower of Parnassus," said the child, who sprang 
forward to obey the request of her father ; and, 
having placed the liquor-stand, containing 
Willy's favorite beverage, on the table, and 
rung the bell for the servant to remove the tea 
things, she darted out of the room. In the 
interval of her absence, my friend replenished 
the grate with some fresh peats, Mrs. Campbell 
placed her work-box on the table, and I rose 
from my lounging position to receive the two 
singular beings who were about to be presented 
to me, and whom I anticipated as additions to 
the other local wonders of this interesting 
district. 

In a few minutes the door opened, and Maria 
entered, leading Willy by the hand, while she 
averted her head to conceal a titter which she 
could not restrain ; and although I had pictured 
in my imagination an excess of deformity from 
Maria's description, yet I had formed no idea 
like the extraordinary caricature of humanity 
who now walked into the parlour. He was a 
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dwarf, being scarcely four feet in height; and, as 
he seemed all head and legs, his appearance 
was inconceivably grotesque. His head, which, 
if magnitude were to direct our judgment, was 
certainly intended for a man of more than ordi- 
nary stature, had settled down between his 
shoulders, but, nevertheless, was well formed. 
The forehead was broad and elevated, furnished 
with large, shaggy, grey eyebrows, which shaded 
a pair of keen, penetrating eyes, deeply sunk in 
their sockets ; the nose was rather long, mode- 
rately aquiline, with full, dilated nostrils ; the 
mouth wide, but expressive ; displaying, when 
opened, a set of frightful, decayed teeth ; and the 
chin pointed, curved upwards, and a little awry, 
probably from its long habit of resting upon the 
base of the fiddle. His face exhibited the wrin- 
kles of advanced age, but it was ruddy and 
healthful ; and as, owing to the great breadth 
of the forehead and the capacity of the craiiium,it 
was almost triangular, its expression, even when 
the features were at rest, was that of great co- 
micality. The entire head, as I have already 
stated, was depressed between the shoulders, 
resting partly on the hump of his back, and 
partly on his left shoulder. His body, if the 
shapeless mass which supported his head could 
be called body, was so much sunk in at the 
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chest that his chin appeared to rest upon the 
lower part of his stomach, and his legs, which 
were inordinately long for his stature, althoagh 
they were partly covered with his kilt, yet, were 
carved, as Maria had stated, in two opposite 
directions. The dress of the minstrel, even to 
his stockings, was of tartan. His plaid was 
thrown across his breast, or rather stomach, and 
over his left shoulder as if to add to its already 
disproportionate elevation ; and, on the right 
side of his head, with a few grey locks issuing 
beneath it, was stuck his bonnet, decked with a 
heron's feather, the appropriate symbol of his 
clan. He carried his cremona under his left 
arm ; and, as he entered the room, he touched 
his bonnet in a military fashion, and walked to 
a low stool which had been placed for him near 
the fire, and which he seemed to recognize as 
an old acquaintance. 

Tam Macalister, or Daft Tam, as he was 
usually called, followed at the heels of Willy. 
He appeared to be about thirty years of age, 
rather below the middle stature, and of a 
slender form of body, but well proportioned. 
His head, however, was rather small, and the 
forehead depressed ; the face was thin, although 
not emaciated ; the nose and the chin were both 
sharp ; and the eyes, which were hazel, were 
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shaded by bushy, sand-coloured eyebrows. His 
hair, for his head was uncovered, was red, curled 
and matted, as if it had never felt the influence 
of a comb. A thin tuft of beard, of the same 
colour as his hair, stood out in crisped curls from 
each cheek bone, and a similar tuft from the 
point of his chin. His complexion was san- 
guine ; and his grin displayed a set of regular 
white teeth. He was barefooted ; and, indeed, 
>in all respects but scantily cloathed, for the 
skirts of his kilt were of various lengths, his 
elbows appeared through the sleeves of his 
jacket, and, instead of a plaid, the fiddle bag 
was slung across his shoulders : all which, added 
to the wild, savage expression of the idiotic 
smile, with which he saluted us as be entered 
the parlour, rendered his appearance, if less 
hideous, even more repulsive than that of the 
minstrel. He advanced closely behind Willy 
until that personage was seated, and then sud- 
denly darted to a corner of the room, where he 
remained bolt upright, with his hands placed 
upon his breast, his mouth open, and his eyes 
fixed upon the child; who, although she did 
not seem to be in any degree alarmed, yet bad 
taken her station between the knees of her 
father, with one arm thrown around his neck, 
and her head resting upon his shoulder. 
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" You are welcome, Willy !" said my friend. 
*' We are mach indebted to the storm for driv- 
ing you in for shelter, after so long an absence ; 
and a sight of you, Tam, as the proverb runs, 
is guid for sair een." 

" That bonnie birdie's een need nae sich 
salve," replied the idiot. 

" Haud ye're tongue, ye haverell ! exclaimed 
the minstrel, interrupting the progress of Tam's 
reply. " Wha made ye a judge o' leddies' een ? 
Thank ye, laird, for your welcome. She'll do 
her best to shew you that she kens she is no 
amang frem folk ; but she's getting auld, and 
hae lost mickle o' the spunk for dirling up a 
strarthspey that she had forty years sin. Aweel ! 
— she'll do her best, laird ; and what mair can 
be expected o' mortal ?" 

" Nothing more, indeed, Willy !" said Mrs. 
Campbell. " But where have you been wan- 
dering these four months ? I think we hav6 
not seen you since June." , 

" That's mair easily speered than answered," 
replied the minstrel ; " although, were she no 
afear'd to open that haverell's mouth, Tam 
could tell you ilka fit o' our gait. And ho\v 
have you been, my leddie? and how is the 
bonnie wee blossom that had just blinked on 
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the light o' this wearie waild, the last time we 
foregethered ?" 

That question touched a vibrating chord in 
the affections of my kind hostess ; for the infant 
who was hanging on her breast at the time of 
Willy's last visit to Glen Dochart had soon 
afterwards died, and the recollections which the 
questions awakened brought a tear into her eye. 

"Weel — weel — my leddie!" said the old 
man, perceiving her distress ; " she sees how 
it is ; puir wee bud ! Oh, hone ! we are a' 
wearing awa. It wad be naething for an eild 
trunk like hersel to fit; — and yet she be here: 
but, in troth, do we nae see the opening gowans 
droop i' the freshest dew o' the simmer morn- 
ing ?" 

My friend, who dreaded the effect of the 
minstrel's moralizing on his wife's nerves, here 
interrupted him by requesting a strarthspey, 
which he knew was one of Willy's favorites. 

" It will nae do," said Tam. 

" Whist, ye gowk !" said Willy, tossing off a 
glass of glen-lievit, which Mr. Campbell had 
handed to him, " Whist, ye loon ! — and yet," 
continued he, " the callan is nae sae far wrang. 
There is nae screwing up the pegs to do her 
bidden this nicht, laird : but she'll try what she 
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can do." And he commenced one of bis liveliest 
airs. He had, however, scarcely gone through 
the bars, when he dropped the fiddle-stick and 
looked confused. " Tam says true — ^it winna 
do. She is nae hersel the nicbt, laird !" ex- 
claimed the old man, with a look of deep mor- 
tification ; '^ she tried it in the kitchen, but she 
was nae hersel — she was nae Willy Duncan." 
There was, nevertheless, great sweet- 
ness, and the most masterly touch in the per- 
formance ; but my friend whispered to me that 
it wanted that peculiar expression which be had 
never heard executed by any musician except 
Niel Gow and Willy ; and he feared that the 
old man was losing his powers. He filled for 
him a second glass of his favorite liquor, which 
the minstrel held in his hand for the space of 
a minute before be drank it, as if bis mind was 
absent, and then tossed it off as usual, with a 
smack of his lips and a significant nod of his 
head. ^* I was thinking," said the melodist, '^ o' 
the taisch, which Angus Campbell, the seer o' 
StrarthfiUan, saw yestreen. — * I saw your 
wraith, Willy,' said she, *in thegloamin.' I 
fear, laird," continued the old man, ^< there is a 
sound of death on the harp." But, as this quo- 
tation firom Ossian was spoken in Gaelic, I did 
not understand it at the time, although I could 
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plainly perceive that some presentiment had 
given a cast of melancholy to the mind of the 
minstrel ; and this was confirmed by the con- 
dition of the idiot, who, at the remark of Willy, 
appeared as if struck with the cold fit of an 
ague, and muttered, loud enough to be heard, 
" aye — aye — ^there's a cauld sod on an auW 
man's breast." The minstrel neither perceived 
nor heard him ; and, casting o, softened glance 
on my friend, which did not appear to belong to 
the harsh character of his physiognomy, began to 
play and sing " the land o' the leal," in a strain 
of the most affecting pathos. It was irresistible ; 
and the passage, " our bonnie bairn is there," 
awakening the ideas of her recent loss in the 
imagination of Mrs. Campbell, she sobbed 
aloud : even my worthy friend's fortitude was 
so shaken, that he interrupted the musician, and 
dismissed him with a bottle of glen-lievit, as a 
doch-aU'dorrach^^ to the kitchen, desiring him 
not to leave the house till the storm should abate. 
A pause ensued, and continued for some 
minutes after the parlour door was closed. 
Maria had left her father's knees, and clung 
around her mother's neck, endeavouring to 
sooth her by her mute caresses. My excellent 
friend, holding his wife's hand within his, stood 

• The farewell cup. 
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for some moments, with his moistened eyes 
riveted upon her and his child ; but, at length, 
recovering possession of himself, he approached 
the fire, and, drawing his chair close to mine, 
turned the conversation upon the singular 
being who had just quitted the room. 

" What an extraordinary anomaly in phy- 
siognomy that creature is !" said he. " Who 
would suppose, on looking upon the severity 
of his features and the deformity of his person^ 
that he possesses the sensibility, the tenderness, 
and pathos which characterize his music ? 
Nor is it in his art only that these feelings are 
displayed. He is not merely kind and humane 
to the poor idiot who accompanies him, but, out 
of the scanty revenue which his musical skill 
secures to him, he bestows a portion on Tom's 
sister, although she has no other claim upon 
him than that which his humanity had raised, 
in beholding her nearly as helpless, from men- 
tal imbecility, as her idiotic brother." 

Mrs. Campbell, who had recovered her com- 
posure, joined her husband in praise of Willy's 
philanthrophy, and mentioned several instances 
of his kind-heartedness. An hour had nearly 
elapsed, and as the wind was lulled, and the 
rain abated, and yet no fiddling was heard in 
the kitchen, we concluded that the minstrel 
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and his follower were gone : but Maria, who 
knew well the fascinating power of glen-lievit 
over Willy, wherever he happened to sojourn, 
more justly decided that, as the bottle could 
not be emptied already, he most still be in the 
kitchen ; and her conclusion was soon verified, 
by our hearing the notes of his violin, in the 
rapid movements of a strarthspey. 

*^ I am rejoiced to hear that the mountain 
dew has produced its usual effects upon the 
ancient Gael," said my friend ; and, advancing 
to the door, opened and left it ajar, that I might 
be able to judge of the dwarfs masterly exe- 
cution in that difficult style of playing. It, 
indeed, merited the eulogy which my host had 
bestowed upon ii. Whilst we were silentiy 
listening, with feelings of exquisite delight, 
however, it suddenly ceased, and was succeeded 
by a terrific scream, and a confused noise of 
tongues, as if some accident had occurred, 
Campbell rose from his seat, and was proceed- 
ing to ascertain the cause, when he was met 
by one of the female servants, who was enter- 
ing the room with a look of horror and dismay. 
" What is the matter ?" said her master. 
The poor girl gazed wildly upon him; then 
staggered into the room, unable to utter a word ; 
and, sinking down upon a chair, with her hands 
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pressing upon ber breast, sbe gasped for breath, 
and became violently hysterical. 

" For Heaven's sake ! what is the matter, 
Mary ?" demanded Mrs. Campbell, who had 
hastened to her assistance and prevented her 
from falling to the ground. " For Heaven's 
sake ! tell me what is the matter ?" 

The girl could reply only by a wild stare 
and convulsive gaspings ; until, at length, find- 
ing utterance, she exclaimed — " Oh, ma-am ! 
he's gone! — dead! — aye — quite dead!" and 
then again fell into hysterics. 

Mr. Campbell, who saw that there was some 
strong reason for Mary's perturbation, and 
was aware that his excellent wife was not the 
proper person to investigate it, beckoned to me 
to lead her back to ber seat ; and, after having 
succeeded in soothing the agitation of the do- 
mestic, he gradually drew from her the fact, 
that the minstrel had fallen down in a fit in the 
act of playing, whilst she and the other ser- 
vants were dancing to his music. This rela- 
tion shocked us greatly; but we hoped that, 
in Mary's alarm, she niight have imagined the 
fatal result. Campbell and myself accordingly 
hastened to the kitchen, to ascertain the truth 
of her statement. It was too true. The corpse 
of the poor dwarf was lying upon the floor ; 
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while the footman, standing over it, was chafing 
his temples, and one of the farm servants, who 
happened to be in the kitchen and was one of 
the dancers, was beating the palm of his right 
hand, for his left still grasped the violin, in the 
hope of restoring the circulation. It was in 
vain to attempt any mode of recovery. I 
opened the old man's jacket, and found that 
the heart had ceased to beat, and the tide of 
life ^bbed, never to return. I communicated 
the fact to Campbell, who was feeling the pulse 
at the wrist, and who, being also convinced that 
he was really dead, gave orders to convey the 
body to a bed room, and to do every thing 
which is usual on suqh occasions. 

As we were turning round to retrace our 
steps to the parlour, our eyes were arrested by 
the appearance of poor Tom, who was stand- 
ing, in the middle of the kitchen, as if para- 
lysed into a statue, expressive of idiotic horror. 
He stood near the feet of the corpse, with his 
knees slightly bent, his head inclined forward, 
his mouth open, and his eyes distended and 
fixed upon the body. One hand was raised, 
and grasping his matted locks on the back of 
his bead, and the other closely pressed upon 
his bosom. 

" Poor Tom !" said my friend, regarding 
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him with a look of sympathy, »* you have lost 
a firm friend : but you shall not feel the loss 
while I have the power to protect you." 

" It winna do," said the idiot, keeping his 
eyes riveted upon the corpse, " She'll play 
nae mair the nicht." Then, gazing wildly in 
my friend's face, he exclaimed, in most piteous 
accents, " Willy's dead ! Willy's dead I clean 
dead, laird ! — she'll play nae mair the nicht. — 
There's a cauld sod on an auld man's breast — 
aye ! Willy's dead — dead — Willy's dead !" 
• There was something inexpressibly tender in 
this apostrophe of the poor fool. It almost over- 
came my worthy friend, who ordered that every 
care should be taken of the kind-hearted creature. 

This melancholy event threw a gloom over our 
little circle. Poor Tom, who remained under 
my friend's roof, moved about the house, per- 
fectly unconscious of the objects around him, eja- 
culating, in a suppressed tone, " Willy's dead ! — 
There is a cauld sod on an auld man's breast! — 
Willy's dead!" At length he absented himself 
for some days, and no intimation could be ob- 
tained of his retreat, until accident enabled me 
to discover it 

There is an inexpressible beauty in the first 
opening of the day, in this mountainous 
country ; and, as it then was dawn at five 
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o'clock, I usually rose and walked out to enjoy 
the freshness of the early morning. It was 
in one of these rambles that I encountered poor 
Tom. The morning was lovely, some clouds, 
which hung upon the eastern horizon, towards 
which the romantic glen, where my friend's 
house was situated, opened, assumed a deep 
purple hue, and were fringed with a golden 
light ; the diffusion of which over the whole of 
the orient, softened into the blue^f the zenith, 
produced the finest contrast of warm colouring 
to the cold, leaden aspect of the west. The 
retiring darkness seemed but the rising of a 
curtain, shewing the landscape breaking, like 
a fresh creation, upon the sight, fix>m amidst 
the mist that floated along the glen. First, the 
summits of the mountains, on the opposite side 
of Loch Tay, to the margin of which the vale 
declined with a gentle descent, were seen rising 
like islands in the ocean : then, the tops of the 
nearer hills and rocky eminences, tufted with 
dark foliage, appearing above the white vapour; 
and, at length, as the splendid luminary shot 
up his golden rays, the immediate harbingers 
of his gorgeous presence, rocks, trees, cottages, 
meadows, fields, and the glittering expanse of 
the lake, gradually appeared, and the whole 
varied landscape spread itself beneath the de- 
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lighted eye. The state of the weather was 
peculiarly favorahle for observing the glory of 
the rising sun, which, now ascending from the 
verge of the horizon, like a globe of molten 
gold, rose slowly and majestically, kindling 
in splendour, until the eye was almost blinded 
by gazing upon its efiFulgence. All Nature 
seemed to sympathize in the grateful sensa- 
tions that the hour was calculated to inspire : 
the rock linnet and the robin carolled sweetly 
in the surrounding copses of dwarf birch and 
juniper ; the cottage cock answered the voice 
of his distant fellow ; the lowing of the cattle, 
scarcely visible among the flowery furze ; the 
bleating of the sheep upon the hills; the soft 
rushing of the mountain torrents ; the gurgling 
of the littie runnels ; the tiny horn of the wild 
bee ; and the almost audible springing of the 
herbage, pendent with dewy pearls ; — all pro- 
claimed the blessings of returning day. 

Whilst I stood contemplating the scene, and 
moralizing to myself on the ephemeral life of 
man, for whose enjoyment chiefly our vanity 
leads us to believe all nature was created, my 
attention was attracted by the sound of a hu- 
man voice at no great distance; and, casting 
my eyes towards the quarter whence it pro- 
ceeded, I observed, in the village church-yard, 

VOL. I. I 
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Poor Tom seated upon the grave which con- 
tained the remains of his late patron, chanting 
a simple melody in a clear and melodiouft voice. 
I approached the spot. The poor idiot was 
habited in the black jacket and tartatt kilt 
that my friend Campbell had bestowed Upon 
him ; bat, as usaal, he was bare-headed find 
bare-legged. 

He did not raise his head as I advanced % 
nor, indeed, seemed be at all conscious of my 
presence, but continued his song in a slow, 
plaintive measure, with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. He was occasionally silent for a few 
niiinutes ; then went on with his crone — " now 
awa hame— hame — Willy's gane hame — Willy's 
dead — ^puir Willy's dead ;" and, after a short 
pause, again chanted the same words. The 
pathetic manner in which these expressions 
of the kind-hearted creature's crazed imagin- 
ation were uttered, completely overpowered 
my feelings. I endeavoured, in vain, to ab- 
stract the attention of the poor fellow from 
the subject on which the little mind that he 
possessed was so deeply riveted. He gazed 
wistfully in my face, and uttered — " Willy's 
dead! — puir Willy's dead!" At length he 
rose from the grave, walked away for a short 
distance, and returned again ; — looked on the 
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8od for a minute, and then finally departed. 
My eye followed the melancholy being as he 
slowly wound down the beautiful glen, occa- 
sionally hid by a craggy mound, tufted with 
dark fir, intermixed with the silvery birch, and 
again brought into view upon an acclivity, 
whence the notes of his requiem, which he con- 
tinued to chant, were floated to my ear ; until, 
turning into a defile that led out of the glen, 
I lost sigbi; of him entirely, and the strain 
died upon tb^ breeze. 

I aflerwards learned from my worthy friend 
that there was much difficulty in tearing the 
poor idiot from the grave, to which he daily 
resorted. He was taken to Mr. Campbell's 
boose ; but he did not long survive to require 
the kindness of his generous and warm-hearted 
protector. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" What we shall do is doubtful ; but what we have done is 
certain, and out of the power of fortnne."— Seneca. 



The gratification derived from the recital of 
any story depends only in part upon the matter 
of the relation : the best incidents lose mach of 
their eflFect if narrated in a humdrum manner. 
Like the touch of the master on the already 
sculptured statue, the voice, the gesture, the 
expression of tlie story-teller, bring forward 
points into bold relief that would otherwise 
be lost to observation, and stamp a finish and a 
value on the whole, which the utmost skill of 
the workman cannot bestow. Such was the 
eflFect of Mr. Mordaunt's narration : he received 
the compliments, with one exception, of the 
whole party ; but that one, of all others, was 
the individual whose approval was most coveted 
by him, and the dearest to his heart, — namely, 
Caroline Ashton. 

" I had no idea," said the Painter, " that 
Mr. Mordaunt had so powerful a feeling of the 
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pictaresque : his description of the glen was so 
graphic, that I could have made a composition 
from it. Have you cultivated drawing, Mr. 
Mordaunt?" 

" Never—" 

" Except," added the Advocate, taking up 
tiie word, " to note down his sentiments of the 
scene before him, which he does in words, as 
you do in lines and colours. There is, however, 
little difference between you: both address 
the intellect — only Mr. Mordaunt employs 
words, and you form images. Mr. Mordannt's 
is the language of refinement, the production 
of an advanced stage of civilization ; yours, 
my friend, is the perfection of that ^hierogly- 
pbical mode of communicating and perpetuating 
impressions and events which Nature teaches 
man in the infancy of society." 

Miss Standard,^ who feared that these re- 
marks would lead to a warm argument, an- 
ticipated the remark which hung upon the lips 
of the Artist, by saying that she felt greatly 
interested in the fate of poor Tom. ^' But I 
always understood," she continued, directing 
her remark to me, <^ that idiots possess little 
sensibility." 

Those into whose hands this journal nmy 
fisdl, will, I fear, believe that all professional 
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men are more or less' iiifideted witli the desire 
of delivering a lecture, iii replying to questions 
such as those Miss Staiidard had just put to 
me. She, good creature, in her eag^nesa to 
prevent to argument between the Advocate 
and the Artist, had, singularly enough, for- 
gotten, in this remark; how fairly she laid me 
open, in any reply I might hazard, to the &e 
of the heaviest artillery of the Cantab:' but 
there was no evading the question ; ihierefore 
I replied that ^^ the idiot, in common witih the 
lower animals, displays, among the other brute 
passions, attachment to those who are kind to 
him. Joy, fear, and danger," I also remarked, 
" are felt by the idiot, in a limited- d^pree : 
and, in respect to his attachment, that is 
strengthened by his unfitness for the ordinary 
avocations of life : — indeed, the whole of the 
small portion of intellect which he possesses 
is divided between ^attachment and anger, the 
cause of the latter of which in him4s bodily pain, 
or the dread of it." As I had anticipated, the 
Cantab was determined not to lose the oppor- 
tunity of advancing Ws favorite study. 

" I am rejoiced, Doctor," said he, " to find 
that you have admitted that idiots are defec- 
tive in the ordinary animal passions ; for the 
development of brain in them, even in the 
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organs of the higher faculties, is less than in 
the dog : thence, I mast conclude, that, whether 
you believe or denounce phrenology in words, 
you are at heart a phrenologist." 

I felt vexed to be forced to reply ; and, per- 
haps, be plunged into a long and tedious argu- 
ment upon a subject that I knew the whole 
party detested ; but, as I observed that a re- 
joinder was expected by Miss Standard, who 
had drawn her chair close to mine, I denied, 
decidedly, any faith in phrenology. But I 
contended that many animals, as well as man, 
are capable of comparing perceptions and 
thoughts ; as their actions demonstrate. ^' They 
exercise this judgment, however," said I, " with 
regard to external objects : they are incapable 
of forming any general conclusions, or abstract 
ideas." 

The Cantab was about to answer me, when, 
bis keen eye falling upon the countenance of 
the veteran, he perceived a storm gathering 
upon his brows, and therefore wisely remained 
silent The Colonel, who was at this moment 
pacing the room, was constrained ~ therefore 
to gulp down the volley of imprecations against 
phrenology that was at bis tongue's end. He 
stopped short, and, turning to Mordaunt, ex- 
claimed — ^* By Gad ! my dear Sir ! your story is 
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one of powerful interest, and has amply repaid 
the deep attention which it obtained. I trust it 
is only the van-guard of a strong body that is to 
follow. By Gad ! a most delightful mode of 
passing the evening ! — what say you, Carry, 
my dear ?" 

Caroline, who had remained musing and 
silent, concurred briefly in the remark. The 
romance that Mr. Mordaunt had displayed in 
his narrative, — the tender gaze which she per- 
ceived he fixed upon her, occasionally, as it 
proceeded, as if to watch the impression which 
it made upon her feelings, — convinced her of a 
fact which she had some time suspected — 
namely, that she was loved by one to whom, 
in thought, she had already given her affection. 
Nor, indeed, with the structure of mind that 
she possessed, was this surprising. It was one 
that could love only where it acknowledged 
superiority. She supposed Frederick Mor- 
daunt possessed of the highest powers of in- 
tellect ; and what woman is not prepared to es- 
timate inordinately the object of her idolatry? 

The gracefulness of Mr. Mordaunt's delivery, 
his enthusiastic love of the beautiful and sub- 
lime of Nature, the poetry of his descriptions, 
his delicate attachment to the social virtues, 
which she correctly judged of from his painting 
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of the domestic circle of his friend, and the 
elevated character of his thoughts in passing 
from the things of this world to those of the 
.anchanging future, could not be lost upon the 
discriminating mind of Caroline Ashton. The 
impression to which she had already opened her 
heart became therefore from that moment in- 
delible. She said nothing ; but, when her eye 
met that of Mr. Mordaunt, the pleasureable sen- 
sations that lighted it up ; the moisture that 
^slightly bedewed it ; the colour of the cheek, 
that came and went ; would have rendered it 
vain to cloak her sentiments, had she wished to 
attempt what was so opposite to her nature. 
The smile of approbation, therefore, which 
beamed upon her countenance seemed to as- 
sure her admirer of her approval, and that there 
was nothing in her feelings unfavorable to the 
hope which he fondly cherished. The smile 
was accompanied with that inclination of the 
head and bend of the neck, so inexpressively 
graceful, which marks the gentlewoman of cul- 
tivated manners ; and, as she left the room with 
her aunt and cousin, for the night was ad- 
vanced, Mr. Mordaunt's eye followed her with 
an intensity of gaze which did not escape the 
penetration of the Advocate, who found no 
difficulty in perusing the mind of his friend. 
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This impression on Mr.Mordattnt's heart was 
deep and powerful. The love that had been 
awakened in it for Louisa Manvers, although 
it was blighted in the bud, and embal med in tears, 
yet had up to this moment cradled her image 
in his heart, and made it the idol of his idol- 
atry. But the original ductility of Mordaunt's 
nature had remained unaffected, only because it 
had met with nothing strong enough to mould 
it to a new impression. His introduction to 
the fiaraily of Colonel Standard, however, was 
destined to demonstrate that th^ original ele- 
ments of character remain the same, and merely 
require circumstances sufficient to reanimate 
them, however long they have been lulled into 
inactivity. Mr. Mordaunt perceived, in Caroline 
x\shton, fascinations and charms thitt even the 
vivid reminiscence of Louisa Manvers could not 
throw into the shade : his heart gradually 
opened to the impression ; and, at length, he 
was himself startled at the flame thus re- 
kindled in his bosom. 

I, as well as the Advocate, perceived the 
thoughts that were passing in the mind of Mr. 
Mordaunt. What an odd thing love appears 
to those who are contemplating its influence 
over others. It is possible, thought I, as I 
reached the threshhold of my room, where my 
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excellent servant Dugald had replenished the 
fire with fresh peats, and placed a pair of 
candles, my journal, and pen and ink, upon the 
table,— for he knew my habit of recording the 
occurrences of the day before I retired to rest, — 
it is possible that neither of those young people 
are in love for the first time. What then ? — . 
that does not weaken the passion : on the con- 
trary, how frequently is the second impression 
deeper and more idelible than the first ; aye, 
and even more productive of happiness. 

Why is it, thought I, when the heart is 
young, untainted, unexperienced in the . du- 
plicity of the world, and unacquainted with 
suspicion, — when the clouds of care have not 
yet flung their shadows across our morning 
path, and the dew is upon the rose, — when the 
imagination is attuned to the enjoyment of the 
present, and pafnts the future with still more 
brilliant colours, — why is it that, at this period of 
Me, the first engagement of the afiections is 
frequently more likely to prove less permanent, 
and to lead to less happier unions, than those 
occurring at a later period ; or those that are 
the result of new and second impressions ? 
Now, of all mortal men, whose ideas are ever 
vacillating, by the bufietings of contending 
feelings in the ordinary intercourse of the world 
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— aye, and of all immortal men, dreaming of a 
glorious future, by manuring only one stock of 
ideas, — none was less likely to answer this 
question than myself; nevertheless, I set zea- 
lously to the task. My position, indeed, was 
admirably adapted for meditation : my spec- 
tacles were across my nose ; my back was 
to the fire, to permit the full enjoyment of 
the radiated caloric that flowed from the glowing 
peats ; and, in this grateful position, I turned 
the proposition in every direction in my mind. 
That the fact was undoubted, could not be de- 
nied : that it ran counter to the ordinary work- 
ing of cause and effect, was as undoubted : yet, 
experience had proved that it is too generally 
the case : indeed, there was no denying that first 
impressions in early life, however vivid, pure, 
and sincere on both sides, are not always the 
most indelible. 

Whether it was the warmth of the fire, or 
the intricacy of the subject, or both, I know not ; 
but my mind imperceptibly dropped the train 
of reasoning which it had commenced, and fell 
into a condition of quiescent vacancy, a sort of 
Swiss meditation, from which it-was only roused 
by the clock of the inn striking twelve : — it was 
the announcement of a new day ; and with it 
all my difliculties vanished. 
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It is evident, said I to myself, — quite evident, 
that first love has more to do with the imagina- 
tion than that second modified attachment which 
is, in a great degree, the result of judgment, an 
acquaintance with the character and disposition 
of the parties, and a conviction that the tem- 
pers accord. 

In early and first attachments, the beloved 
object is adorned with all that the creative 
powers of the imagination ' can summon to 
its aid, to elevate the virtues and clothe with 
grace,* loveliness, and beauty, the idol of ado- 
ration : all the perfections of both parties are 
brought forward by each, and viewed in the most 
dazzling light ; all the failings are thrown into 
the deepest shadow ; — each lives only to please, 
— ^to gratify thet)ther, — " love answering love :" 
the path of life lies before them strewed with 
flowers : — high in hope, they set forward in a 
world which they have pictured as a paradise ; 
and they anticipate uninterrupted felicity as 
their destined lot. Happy, indeed, would wed- 
ded life be, were their anticipations founded 
upon an accurate knowledge of each other, 
obtained before marriage. But, generally, too 
soon the romantic visions of the lovers are 
dissipated by the every-day reality of the mar- 
ried pair ; and as this awakens them from 
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tbeir dream, it too often convinces them of 
the rash and imprudent choice they have made : 
thence, the depth of their disappointment is 
equivalent to the height of their anticipated 
happiness. The husband finds out that the 
angel of his fancy is selfish, vain, wilful, 
and desires to manage him in every thought 
and action ; in £act, that he must be her slave, 
to insure either peace, or a trace of comfort 
at home. The wife, if her wish to rule be 
resisted, sees nothing but a tyrant in the hus- 
band, whom, in the lover, she had pictured as 
a god. She disdains, however, to submit ; and 
a fiiturity of unhappiness to both parties, if 
their contentions do not terminate in disgust, 
separation, or irretrievable ruin, is the result. 

I turned the picture to examine the reverse 
position. I found the hearts of both parties 
equally tender; but their passions less volcanic; • 
there was no idolizing — no false halo dazzling 
the sight on either side : love had not darted into 
the bosom like an electrical coruscation, alight- 
ing among combustible matter ; it had crept in 
imperceptibly, and nestled itself quietly in the 
heart, before either party was aware of its 
presence. Pray do not misui^erstand me, 
gentle reader. It is not my opinion that, in 
love, a man should be lighted, like a candle, at 
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"the top, and barn slowly downwards : — no ; the 
heart and the feelings should be first engaged ; 
bnt Hy influencing the judgment also, the pas^ 
sion becomes a serious one ; both parties feel 
how much depends on their accurate knowledge 
of the disposition of each other for the main- 
tenance of their attadiment ; and, having ac- 
quired this, it is secure. It was unnecessary 
to press the argument further ; my mind was 
satisfied: besides, my own experience being 
against the stability of very early attachments — 
for the settled melancholy that had withered 
all the budding enjoyments of my life was the 
consequence of one begun almost in childhood — 
that settled the question. 

The chords of sorrow, when touched ever so 
lightly, vibrate more powerfully than those of 
joy; thence the reminiscences that my reflec- 
tions had awakened did not contribute to lessen 
the usual weight upon my spirits ; and I fell 
into a reverie that was interrupted I know not 
how : but the stillness of the hour, broken only 
by the muffled rumbling of the waterfall behind 
the inn, told me that the night was far advanced. 
My diary lay untouched ; my candles diffused 
scarcely a ray of light, for want of snuffing ; 
and my exhausted fire was dying on the hearth. 
I had, however, a duty to perform before going 
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to rest; and, therefore, raking together the 
embers, snuflBng the candles, and opening my 
diary, I finished these details of the transac- 
tions of the day. What a pity, thought I, as 
I closed the book, that I cannot add to the 
record some account of Miss Caroline Ashton. 
There is something in the appearance of that 
interesting girl, and especially in her smile, 
that reminds me of an individual connected 
with a very interesting event of my life : — I 
wish I knew something of her history ! 



Now, gentle reader, thou art already deeply 
indebted to me, as an Editor, for that judicious 
alteration of the arrangement of my deceased 
friend's notes which has made you "acquainted 
with Mr. Mordaunt ; and, as it is my ambition 
to increase your debt of gratification by a similar 
transposition of the information which the 
journal contained respecting Miss Ashton, I 
must request your attention to the following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" For some the world must have, on whom to lay 
The heavy burden of reproach and blame." 

Daniel. 



" Sit down, my good friend, and you shall 
know all," said the Veteran, as he applied to 
his nostrils a pinch of macaba that he had held 
for ten minutes betwixt his thumb and fore 
finger, whilst he listened to my reasons for 
wishing to be informed who Miss Ashton was : 
then, putting his snuff-box into his waistcoat 
pocket, he seated himself; and, as usual, having 
spread his handkerchief on one knee before he 
crossed it with the other leg, he thus began 
his narrative : — 

" Major Ashton, my father-in-law, although 
an oflBcer in the American army, yet, was a 
native of Devonshire ; and retained so much of 
English blood in his veins, that I believe, by 
Gad ! he willingly would have thrown up his 
commission, and returned, like the prodigal 
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801), to his paternal soil, had it not pleased 
Heaven to bereave him of his wife, v^ho left 
him a widower, with two young daughters. 
They must have suflFered greatly, had he sa- 
crificed his property to his loyalty. You know, 
Doctor, how hardly the British Government 
dealt with the Anrerican loyalists. . Major 
Ashton, therefore, wisely determined to remain 
where he was ; but, anxious to obtain for his 
girls those advantages of instruction that the 
United States did not afford, he brought them 
to England ; and, having placed them in a 
boarding school at Kensington, he returned to 
Georgia. He had allotted two years for the 
completion of their education. 

" The girls were pretty, and amiable. You 
have seen the traces of both these gifts of Pro- 
vidence in my wife;* although she is sadly 
altered. Doctor, since you first knew her : but, 
by Gad! time spares none of us any more 
than her." 

" 'Tis too true," said I, responding to my 
friend's remark, as my eye fell upon my ema- 
ciated limb, which I had stretched out to rest 
upon a chair beside me ; " 'tis too true : — but, 
after all, we have nothing less than we deserve^ 
why should we complain ?" 

" You are a philosopher," replied the Ve- 
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t^eran, drawing his right leg up upon his left 
l^nee, which it crossed, so that he could lay 
liold of the ankle with his left hand, whilst his 
Tight hand rested upon the right knee. " As for 
me, I wish it were otherwise ! I catinot look 
in my poor wife's countenance, and recollect 
its former bloom, without being shocked with 
the ravages that grief has made upon it. Men- 
tal sickness is a worse sickness, my good friend, 
than any ailment of the body : it withers us in 
our prime : some few may bend before the blast 
and rise again ; but how many break down ! 
It preys both upon body and soul : our afiTec- 
tions, oar best feelings, are changed— our tem- 
per is soured. You are a philosopher. Doctor — 
tell me, how is it that the immortal, undying 
portion of our being should thus suffer like the 
perishable stuff of our bodies ?" 

" It is a question," said I, " that cannot be 
discussed at present. I shall only reply to you, 
therefore, in the words of my father in Tristram 
Shandy : — ' the soul and the body are like a 
coat and its lining; rumple the one, and. you 
rumple the other.' " 

" Humph !" said the Colonel, smiling ; " 'tis 
a good simile." — And he went on with his 
narrative. 

" The two girls, as I was remarking, were 
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pretty and amiable; but report says — for I 
never saw her — that Caroline, the elder of the 
two, was the most beautiful. From all that I 
have heard, she was one of those beauties who 
fascinate every man they come near, and al- 
ways have a host of adorers around them ; but 
who, by Gad ! seldom make good wives. They 
are spoiled. Doctor! utterly spoiled, by flattery 
and their looking glasses, — they live upon ad- 
miration. No women are so apt to go wrong. 
Too often a woman of this kind is either taken 
in, if she have money, by some adventurer 
endowed with a soft persuasive tongue, and 
who can utter falsehoods with the most un- 
blushing countenance ; or, if her beauty is her 
dowry, she becomes the victim of one of those 
worthless scamps who regard the sex only as 
objects for the gratification of the worst feelings 
of our nature. You know the description of 
fellows that I mean. Doctor ?" said the Vete- 
ran, emphatically, — ^rising at the same time 
from his seat, and, with his handkerchief in his 
hand, taking three rapid strides across the room. 

" They are a cowardly set of cold-hearted 
scoundrels ! — they are a blot upon humanity !" 
said I. 

" They are a set of poltroons, in every sense 
of the word : and yet, by Gad ! they are per- 
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nitted to mingle in society," — rejoined the old 
man, crossing his arms upon his breast, and 
standing in a musing posture as he uttered the 
sentence. 

" They should be sent to Coventry." 
** It is too mild a punishment," said the 
Veteran ; " in the infinite mercy of Heaven, 

they should be sent to " The word was 

not spoken ; but, as the old gentleman gulped 
it down, — " I wish," continued he, resting his 
left hand upon the back of the chair which he 
had quitted, and demonstrating with the fore 
finger of his right, — " I wish it were my lot to 
pronounce the sentence of condemnation upon 
the whole race! By Gad! the punishment 
should teach them what it is to prey upon the 
happiness of woman : for, my good fellow, yon 
know, as well as I do, that to attack the help- 
less, the weak, and the unprotected, is the 
worst of all crimes in the eyes of a soldier : and 
what else is it when the affections of woman 
are entangled in the net of the seducer ; — when, 
unsuspecting, she hangs upon the fdth of his 
promise ; — and, after falling, she is spurned 
from him, like a vile, corrupted thing — an 
object fit only for the finger of scorn to point at ?" 
" It -is, indeed, a melancholy truth," re- 
sponded I ; " but proceed with your story." 
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" The girls," said the old Colonel, " were 
sent, during the holidays, to the house of their 
Aunt, Lady Fancourt, who resided in Portland 
Place ; and when they left school altogetlier, 
as unforeseen circumstances prevented Mqor 
Ashton from returning to England at the end 
of two years, they were received under her roof, 
to await their father's arrival. But Lady Fan* 
court was not the person I should have selected 
for the charge of young women entering into life. 
She had been a beauty herself; and, although ti- 
riv^ at a certcdn age, yet, the love of distinction 
still dung to her. Deeply involved in the vortex 
of pleasure, she was too much occupied with 
dress and company, to afford that attention to 
her nieces which their age demanded. Her 
kousewas the resort of most of the young men 
of fashion, and of any pretensions, in the circle 
that she moved in, which was one of the gayest, 
and most fashionable: and, consequently, the 
society into which the Miss Ashtons were in- 
troduced was fraught with allurements the most 
dangerous for minds not yet capable of appre- 
ciating the superior value of sterling character, 
above the tinsel glare of the superficial accom- 
plishments that belong to the mere man of the 
world. 

Among the visitors who crowded the draw- 
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ing room of Lady Fancourt, was an officer of 
tile Horse Guards, a yoong man whose society 
w^ much courted, although he had neither 
family nor fortune to recommend him, — a rare 
occurrence, by Gad! Doctor. Nobody knew 
who he was, and nobody cared to enquire. His 
military acquirements, I understand, were con- 
siderable : he studied his profession as a branch 
of science, and he had already attained the 
character of a good and accomplished soldier ; 
although only a cornet, yet he had been ap- 
pointed to the adjutancy of the regiment ; and 
had received the thanks ot his superior officers 
for the degree of excellent discipline to which 
he had brought it. His personal acquirefnents 
were those suited to high life ; yet his manners 
did not display that natural ease and stamp of 
gentility which characterize the gentleman by 
4>]rth. He drew like an artist ; . sung with taste 
and HKientific skill ; danced gracefully ; jspoke 
French, German, and Italian; and was inti- 
mately acquainted with the polite literature of 
the day. The growing attachment between 
this young officer and Miss Ashton was obvious 
to every one except Lady Fancourt : — foolish 
woman ! — she saw and thought of nothing but 
herself. This officer was every day in Portland 
Place ; every evening in Lady Fancourt's box 
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at the Opera : the best specimens of his pencil 
were laid at the feet of Miss Ashton ; when she 
played, he accompanied her with his voice ; he 
was invariably her partner in the first quadrille 
or waltz in every party ; in short, he was like 
her shadow, by Gad !— ever at her side ; and 
when their eyes met, the consciousness she 
displayed, proved, unequivocally, the depth of 
the sentiment which he had impressed on her 
heart. Well — to make a long tale short, this 
intimacy proceeded until one evening, at a ball 
given by Lady Fancourt,at which Cornet Atkin- 
son waltzed with Miss Ashton, the young lady 
disappeared." 

" Did you say Atkinson ?" said I, interrupt- 
ing the narrative ; for the name struck upon 
my ear like a spell; and a whole train of 
transactions, which had hitherto been involved 
in mystery, at once appeared in a clear and 
intelligible point of light. " Was Atkinson the 
name of the officer ?*' I repeated. 

" It was," replied the Veteran, looking me 
full in the face, struck with the emphatic man- 
ner in which the question was put ; " and if he 
is now alive, he is a Lieutenant-Colonel." 

" Proceed," said I ; " you shall know the 
cause of my enquiry in due time : at present, I 
am most anxious to hear the termination of 
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your narrative. The Colonel looked astonish- 
ment; — but, after another pinch of maccaba, 
he continued thus: — 

" The nature of the party, and the circum- 
stances connected with it, enabled the fugi- 
tives to gain time before their flight was sus- 
pected ; and the greater number of the visitors 
had departed ere the absence of Miss Ashton 
occasioned any surprize. When the fact at 
length was known, you may readily conceive 
the hubbub that it caused ; and, when it also was 
reported that she had gone ofiF with Cornet 
Atkinson, Lady Fancourt at once became sen- 
sible that she had shut her eyes to transactions, 
which were evident not only to every inmate, 
but to every visitor, in the family. Her respon- 
sibility to her brother, and her consciousness 
how unworthily she had performed the trust 
reposed in her, added to the poignancy of her 
feelings ; and, after consulting some friends, 
she determined to pursue the fugitives, and, 
if possible, prevent that step which she justly 
believed would only tend to insure the wretched- 
ness of her niece. 

" The great diflBculty that attended the ful- 
filment of this determination, was the selection 
of a gentleman to accompany her in the pursuit. 
She was a widow ; but the rich, warm blood of 
VOL. I. K 
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yoath still drded in ber veins ; and, amidst a 
host <^ admirers, had she consulted only the 
emotions that harboured in her bosom, she 
might have readily selected a companion : but 
she Celt that the gaze of the world was npon 
her, and she reluctantly yielded to the re- 
straint whidi it imposed on the dictates of ber 
inclination in this matter. Her marriage ?ntb 
Sir John Fancoart had been, on her part, 
one of interest Beaotifnl, proud, and . a 
reigning belle, she had trampled under feet 
offers that would have secured ber happi- 
ness ; and sacrificed her affections on the altar 
of ambition, merely to gain a title. The di- 
sparity of age of tbe parties was too great, 
for Sir John was thirty years older than his 
wife ; whilst the diversity of the tastes and feel- 
ings and the superiority of Lady Fancourt's 
intellectual acquirements, produced disunion, 
then indifference, and ultimately disquiet and 
hatred between this ill-sorted couple, which 
terminated only with the life of the Baronet 
By Gad! Doctor, it was not surprising that 
the young widow's heart was open to new im- 
pressions ; but I shall wander from my story 
if I begin to detail her adventures : she mar- 
ried again, and found in a second union a sum 
of felicity by no means equal to counterbalance 
her misery in the first. 
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" Among the daily attendants in her Lady- 
ship's drawing-room, was one who had hung 
upon the chair of every rich widow in the 
fashionable world for half a century ; and, 
without having lost a particle of the follies of 
youth, was generally looked upon as so truly 
harmless a creature, as to be utterly without 
the pale of scandal. He was constantly at the 
elbow of Lady Fancourt, escorted her to all 
public places, was even permitted to put her 
boft round his neck in jeturning from the opera 
in damp nights ; yet none ever dreamt that 
she regarded him in any other light than as 
an appendage to her comfort, as a footstool 
or a fan. To this antiquated bachelor, Sir 
Charles StifiFney, Lady Fancourt dispatched a 
note, requesting he would hasten ib her. imme- 
diately, as she wished his advice and assistance 
on a matter of the utmost importance. 

" It was in the second hour of the morn- 
ing when the messenger reached the apartments 
of Sir Charles in the Albany. The worthy 
Baronet had left her ladyship's only half an 
hour before receiving her commands, and had 
just wiped and placed his glass-eye in water ; 
for the natural organ which it supplied had 
been poked out by the thrust of an umbrella, 

in a broil at an election ; but so cunningly had 

k2 
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Nature been imitated, that few, even of his 
intimate associates, knew or suspected it." 

" Have you ever, Doctor," said the Veteran, 
'' seen a real London dandy's dressing room ?" 

" Never ;" I replied. 

" Then," continued he, " you shall have a 
description of one as I received it — by Gad ! I 
never saw any thing like it 

" The table at which the old beau was seated 
was of rose-wood, inlaid with lacquered brass- 
work in the most classical taste. The look- 
ing glass, which stood upon it, was in a massive, 
antiquated, carved frame, partly silvered, partly • 
gilt, and apparently an old family relic, as 
the glass was panelled Dutch-plate : on each 
side of it lay a small oval, handled glass, in- 
tended to aid the examination of every part of 
the head ; and, before it, a handsome crimson 
velvet pincushion, in which were two brilliant 
pins, attached by a small gold chain, four rings, 
and a splendid topaz brooch, which the Baronet 
had worn that evening at Lady Fancourt's. 
The dressing-box, of chased silver, was open, 
and displayed the soap-glass and other ap- 
pendages, with gilt, chased covers, embedded 
in the richest purple velvet. The table was, 
besides, spread with a profusion of scent hot- 
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ties, tooth brushes, pots of cosmetics, bottles 
of washes, and pill boxes. Behind the glass, 
raised upon stands, were two handsome wigs, 
of deep auburn, of Robinson's most natural 
make ; one of which had, only a few minutes 
before, left the cranium of its possessor, and 
yielded place to a deep-green velvet cap, 
trimmed with gold lace. The washing stand 
was a pure white marble slab, supported upon 
a richly-carved frame of the same wood as the 
dressing-table ; whilst the basins, soap-boxes, 
and covered jars of various kinds, were of the 
most valuable china ; and the water-bottles and 
tumblers of the richest cut-glass. On the op- 
posite side of the room stood a large swing 
looking-glass, adapted to exhibit the entire 
person ; and, close to it, a boot and shoe stand, 
on which hung as many of these articles as 
might have sufficed for setting up a ready-made 
shoe shop. The slippers that now incased the 
feet of the Baronet were dark-red satin, em- 
broidered, and trimmed with fur, to correspond 
with the dressing-gown, which was of Indian 
shawl, lined with white satin, and furnished 
with a deep fur collar. 

*^ The old beau, as I said, had just laid his 
glass-eye into clean water ; and was in the 
act of examining, in the looking glass, a new 
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set ci Frencb teeth, which he had that even- 
ing worn for the first time ; whilst Louis, bis 
valet, — I believe. Doctor, I shoald call him 
gentleman, shoald I not? — In my time, by 
Gad ! the term valet was thonght good enough 
for these fellows: bat times are altered, and 
they are now called gentlemen. — Well; Mr. 
Loais, who was the faithfal chronicler of all the 
scandal of the neigbboarhood, whilst foldingnp 
his master's clothes, was also basy in amusing 
him with some scandaloos gossip. On open- 
ing the door to the tap of the groom, Louis 
received the epistle of Lady Fancourt, which 
he banded to his master. The poor old beau 
thought it unfortunate — most unfortunate, in* 
deed — that the note had not arrived sooner, 
as he might have been spared the trouble of 
being again made up : but he consoled himself 
with the idea of his own importance, and the 
conviction that it arose from his having the 
reputation of sound judgment. A note was, 
therefore, quickly despatched, in reply to Lady 
Fancourt's ; and, with the aid of Louis, the 
eye being replaced, and everything made right 
to the satisfaction of the Baronet on viewing 
himself in the swing-glass ; and his shoulders 
being covered with a Spanish cloak, he was 
assisted by Louis into a hackney coach ; and, 
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in a few minutes afterwards, was safely landed 
in Portland Place. 

" The conference with Lady Fancourt ter- 
minated in the ready acquiescence of the Ba- 
ronet to accompany her to Gretna ; and every 
preliminary being as speedily a> possible ar- 
ranged, the dawn of the morning discovered a 
travelling chariot and four, with Monsieur Louis 
and Lady Fancourt's maid in the dicky, well 
enveloped in cloaks, changing horses at St. 
Albans. 

** By Gad, Doctor ! it wb^ all in vain. The 
carriage containing the Cornet and Miss Ash ton 
was returning down the avenue from Gretna 
Hall, before that in pursuit had reached Kirkby 
Lonsdale. The knot, however, had not been 
tied: for the young lady, although she had 
taken so imprudent a step as to elope with 
the Cornet, yet, strange as it may appear, was 
determined not to be married by the sot whose 
office it was to perform the ceremonial ; — a re- 
solution she conceived the first moment she 
cast her eyes upon him at Gretna Hall. The 
journey had afforded her time for reflection ; 
she was conscious of, and secretly repented, 
the indiscretion of the step which she had 
taken ; and these feelings determined her, not- 
withstanding the genuine affection which she 
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felt for Mr. Atkinson, to resist what she re- 
garded a mere mockery of marriage. 

The disappointment of the young man, who 
had anticipated no obstacle of this kind, almost 
drove him to distraction ; and, upon his knees, 
he supplicated the completion of the engage- 
ment they had mutually sworn to fulfil : — he 
pointed out to her, in the strongest colours, 
the taint that would rest upon her character, 
and what she would suffer in being pointed at 
by the finger of scorn, and the sneers of the 
world, were they to return to the metropolis 
unmarried : and, ultimately, he appealed to a 
quarter in which he knew she was most sus- 
ceptible — her affection. 

The poor girl was completely overcome ; she 
paced the room with feelings of. the most intense 
anxiety, then stopped, and gazed for a few mo- 
ments upon the countenance of her lover, who 
had flung himself upon the sofa in an agony of 
despair. She seated herself beside him, placed 
her hand in his, and, whilst she looked in his 
face, the tear-drops gathering in her eye, she 
replied — 

" ' Mr. Atkinson, can you doubt ray affec- 
tion — have I not sacrificed everything to that 
sentiment — have I not proved to you, that you 
are dearer to me than life ? — but, on that very 
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account, spare me — spare me from assenting 
to that which would make me an object of dis- 
gust to myself. Devoted as my love is, I can- 
not — I never will consent to be united to you 
except in that manner which my consciousness 
of rectitude and my religious feelings dictate.' " 
" The appeal was irresistible — for, libertine 
as he had been, the affection of Atkinson for 
Miss Ashton was sincere : — she never before 
appeared so fascinating in the eyes of her lover 
—every argument that he had prepared for 
urging his suit, gave way before that supplica- 
ting look ; and, when her lips, with a smile of 
earnest assurance of her appeal being granted 
playing around them, were modestly raised to 
bis cheek, he pressed her to his bosom, and as- 
sured her that he never again would mention 
the subject; and he should instantly enquire 
whether it was not possible to have the cere- 
mony performed according to the rites of the 
church. There was, at all events, an imperious 
necessity for their immediately leaving the inn, 
as there could be no doubt that they were pur- 
sued : the only difficulty was, how and where 
they were to direct their march ; for, by Gad ! 
they might as well have remained in the ene- 
my's country as continued where they were. 
This difficulty was productive of one advan- 
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tage at the moment — ^it convinced Miss Ashton 
of the sincerity of the Cornet's afiTection ; >and, 
from the delicacy of his conduct towards her, 
under these circumstances, she anticipated a 
permanency of happiness in the marriage state, 
that had scarcely before crossed her thoughts. 

" The recital of feelings like these, Doctor," 
said the Veteran, as he passed the back of his 
forefinger across his eyes, "brings bye-gone 
moments to my recollection, the most delicious 
of my life : for, by Gad I there are no sensa- 
tions so exquisitely delightful — none that come 
so near to those that we are led to suppose are 
the attributes of the sj)iritual inhabitants of 
heaven, as those that thrill our bosoms when 
we are assured that we are truly beloved by 
those we love." 

" Yes ;" replied I, " it is by that deeply 
impressive eloquence that women rule the 
world ; and did they know their power, and 
manage it aright, what a blessed world might 
they make of it !" My feelings of bye-gone 
hours, however, were widely different from 
those of the Veteran ; but this is not the place 
to record my misfortunes. 

" Proceed, my dear Sir," said I, " your nar- 
rative deepens every moment in interest." 

" The inquiries of the Cornet were so well 
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managed, that be fonnd it was possible that they 
might be married according to the service of the 
Scotch Chnrch, by proceeding to Langholm. 
There was no difficulty in eluding pursuit 
and in getting there : for, by taking places in 
the coach to Glasgow, and stopping at Longton, 
they might then post on to Langholm ; whilst 
the pursuing party would, most probably, 
harry forwards to Glasgow. The sole chance 
against the success of this scheme was, the pro- 
bability of the arrival of their pursuers before 
the coach came up. from Carlisle : and, to evade 
this, the waiter, who was bribed into, and who 
had proposed, this plan of proceeding, directed 
them secretly to go on foot to a small village 
about two miles distant from the inn, where 
they could be taken up by the coach. He 
assured them that this plan bad succeeded on 
other occasions, as he said that the parties in 
runaway-matches were never suspected of 
going by the coach. 

" Every movement was successful," con- 
tinued the Colonel ; ^^ the minister of Lang- 
holm, Mr. Martin — " 

" Mr. Martin, did you say," exclaimed I, 
interrupting the narrative of the Veteran, 
^^ Martin ; the most excellent of men ! he was 
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one of my eailiest fneods — my venerated tator 
— and a better, or a kinder heart, the light of 
heaven never shone upon ! 'Tis very odd that 
he should have been an actor in this drama, of 
the seqnd of which I know more than you are 
aware of ; — ^bnt proceed, my dear Sir, I am all 
anxiety to hear the result of Atkinson's inter- 
view with old Martin." 

'^ As I was saying," continued the old gentle- 
man, after fixing upon me, for a few seconds, a 
look of surprise, which shewed that he evidently 
doubted what I had stated respecting my know- 
ledge of the seqnel of his narrative. — ^^ As 1 
was saying, Mr. Martin was raised from bis 
bed at six in the morning, and presented him- 
self to Atkinson and Miss Ashton in his night- 
gown and slippers, and bis bald head covered 
with a black velvet cap. Whilst waiting for 
him, they had occupied themselves in admiring 
the beauty of the garden, into which the li- 
brary, where they had been ushered, opened. 
The Manse, I was told, was most romantically 
situated on the banks of the river Esk, close to 
the church ; and, as the minister was a batche- 
lor, and a man of taste, he had formed the 
whole of his little grounds to harmonize with 
the surrounding scenery ; which is, I believe, 
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the most beantifal, as far as wood and water 
can contribnte to the beanty of landscape, that 
the North can boast" 

" I know the spot well," said I ; "the moss- 
roses, the anemonies, the violets, polyanthuses, 
campanulas, violets, dahlias, and holy-hocks of 
the parsonage-garden, were the pride of the old 
man's heart. The spot was indeed a little Para- 
dise, where, like another Adam, with the same 
pure, simple, unsuspecting, guileless bosom, 
he, weeded his borders and trimmed his flowers, 
his feelings overflowing with gratitude to the 
Almighty Being who arrayed them in all their 
beauty, and who framed him also with the 
warmest feelings of philanthropy, that embraced 
the whole human race. His delight was in ex- 
ercising his power of doing good ; and so com- 
pfetely contented was he with the lot that had 
fallen to him in this world, that he even did 
not perceive how greatly it circumscribed the 
sphere of his active benevolence." 

" By Gad ! Doctor, there are few such cha- 
characters — I now see the source of your own 
kindly affections; — but, to proceed with my 
story." 

After the first salutations were over, and 
Mr. Atkinson had stated to him that the object 
of his visit to him was to get married, the 
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Nature been imitated, that few, even of his 
intimate associates, knew or suspected it." 

" Have you ever, Doctor," said the Veteran, 
" seen a real London dandy's dressing room?" 

" Never ;" I replied. 

" Then," continued he, " you shall have a 
description of one as I received it — by Gad ! I 
never saw any thing like it 
. " The table at which the old beau was seated 
was of rose-wood, inlaid with lacquered brass- 
work in the most classical taste. The look- 
ing glass, which stood upon it, was in a massive, 
antiquated, carved frame, partly silvered, partly 
gilt, and apparently an old family relic, as 
the glass was panelled Dutch-plate : on each 
side of it luy a small oval, handled glass, in- 
tended to aid the examination of every part of 
the head ; and, before it, a handsome crimson 
velvet pincushion, in which were two brilliant 
pins, attached by a small gold chain, four rings, 
and a splendid topaz brooch, which the Baronet 
had worn that evening at Lady Fancourt's. 
The dressing-box, of chased silver, was open, 
and displayed the soap-glass and other ap- 
pendages, with gilt, chased covers, embedded 
in the richest purple velvet. The table was, 
besides, spread with a profusion of scent bot- 
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ties, tooth brushes, pots of cosmetics, bottles 
of washes, and pill boxes. Behind the glass, 
raised upon stands, were two handsome wigs, 
of deep auburn, of Robinson's most natural 
make ; one of which had, only a few minutes 
before, left the cranium of its possessor, and 
yielded place to a deep-green velvet cap, 
trimmed with gold lace. The washing stand 
was a pure white marble slab, supported upon 
a richly-carved frame of the same wood as the 
dressing-table ; whilst the basins, soap-boxes, 
and covered jars of various kinds, were of the 
most valuable china ; and the water-bottles and 
tumblers of the richest cut-glass. On the op- 
posite side of the room stood a large swing 
looking-glass, adapted to exhibit the entire 
person ; and, close to it, a boot and shoe stand, 
on which hung as many of these articles as 
might have sufficed for setting up a ready-made 
shoe shop. The slippers that now incased the 
feet of the Baronet were dark-red satin, em- 
broidered, and trimmed with fur, to correspond 
with the dressing-gown, which was of Indian 
shawl, lined with white satin, and furnished 
with a deep fur collar. 

" The old beau, as I said, had just laid his 
glass-eye into clean water ; and was in the 
act of examining, in the looking glass, a new 
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set of French teeth, which he had that even- 
ing worn for the first time ; whilst Louis, his 
▼alet, — I believe. Doctor, I should call him 
gentleman, should I not? — In my time, by 
Grad ! the term valet was thought good enough 
for these fellows: but times are altered, and 
they are now called gentlemen. — Well; Mr. 
Louis, who was the faithful chronicler of all the 
scandal of the neighbourhood, whilst foldingup 
his roaster's clothes, was also busy in amasing 
him with some scandaloas gossip. On open- 
ing the door to the tap of the groom, Louis 
received the epistle of Lady Fancourt, which 
he handed to his master. The poor old beau 
thought it unfortunate — most unfortunate, in- 
deed — that the note had not arrived sooner, 
as he might have been spared the troable of 
being again made up : but he consoled himself 
with the idea of his own importance, and the 
conviction that it arose from his having the 
reputation of sound judgment. A note was, 
therefore, quickly despatched, in reply to Lady 
Fancourt's ; and, with the aid of Louis, the 
eye being replaced, and everything made right 
to the satisfaction of the Baronet on viewing 
himself in the swing-glass ; and his shoulders 
being covered with a Spanish cloak, he was 
assisted by Louis into a hackney coach ; and, 
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in a few minutes afterwards, was safely landed 
in Portland Place. 

" The conference with Lady Fancourt ter- 
minated in the ready acquiescence of tlie Ba- 
ronet to accompany her to Gretna ; and every 
preliminary being as speedily as possible ar- 
ranged, the dawn of the morning discovered a 
travelling chariot and four, with Monsieur Louis 
and Lady Fancourt's maid in the dicky, well 
enveloped in cloaks, changing horses at St. 
Albans. 

" By Gad, Doctor ! it wAjS all in vain. The 
carriage containing the Cornet and Miss Ashton 
was returning down the avenue from Gretna 
Hall, before that in pursuit had reached Kirkby 
Lonsdale. The knot, however, had not been 
tied: for the young lady, although she had 
taken so imprudent a step as to elope with 
the Cornet, yet, strange as it may appear, was 
determined not to be married by the sot whose 
office it was to perform the ceremonial ; — a re- 
solution she conceived the first moment she 
cast her eyes upon him at Gretna Hall. The 
journey had afforded her time for reflection ; 
she was conscious of, and secretly repented, 
the indiscretion of the step which she had 
taken ; and these feelings determined her, not- 
withstanding the genuine affection which she 
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the effect of ^marrying in his circumstances ; he 
had given himself up solely to the charm which 
love had thrown around bim: for although 
hitherto he had been a rake, who never re- 
flected that the domination of a woman lies in 
the exercise of prudence and virtue, yet, even 
after having persuaded her to elope with him, 
and having whispered her into the belief, that 
the sympathies that bound them were holier 
than the respect which she owed to her rela- 
tion, Lady Fancourt, or even her duty to her 
father, he knew enough of the world to be 
assured, that affection, however sincere, would 
not support a family. He felt that the paradise 
which he had painted, and which he saw she 
conceived was to render permanent the delight 
of those blissful moments they had spent to- 
gether, would soon suffer a metamorphose, 
sufficient, perhaps, to embitter the remainder 
of their lives, and to call down upon him the 
reproaches of one whose smile of approbation 
and love was as yet to him the light, the bliss- 
ful felicity of heaven. 

" Happy, by Gad ! Doctor, it would have 
been for all parties, if these reflections had 
sunk deeper into his mind ; but, like most men 
of talent, Atkinson was an imaginative being; 
and the imploring look which Miss Ashton cast 
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upon him, as she gazed in his face* to ascertain 
the effect which the proposal of old Martin had 
produced, dissipated in a moment all his con- 
templations of the future, and determined him 
to abide the consequences, whatever they might 
turn up. 

" The parting of the lovers took place that 
afternoon ; and Mr. Atkinson returned to his 
regimental duties in the metropolis, whilst Ca- 
roline Ashton, under the protection of Miss 
Peggy Martin, a sedate person of sixty-four, 
the maiden sister of the worthy minister, was for 
a time the loveliest inmate that the parsonage 
j)f Langholm had ever sheltered. I have heard 
that Miss Peggy gave Miss Ashton much ex- 
cellent advice; but, by Gad! Doctor, it was 
thrown away upon her. The honest parson 
displayed the deepest interest in her, in the 
most delicate manner : he never alluded to the 
indiscreet step she had taken ; but, in daily 
leading her round his garden, and descanting 
on the beauties of the flowers, or in their 
evening walks along the banks of the Esk, he 
turned her thoughts gently from herself. The 
old man was charmed with his temporary 
ward, and took great pleasure in studying her 
character; but he could not sound its depth. 
With all the delicacy and softness of the wo- 
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man, with a voice tlie music of which might 
have suited an inhabitant of heaven, with the 
smile of an angel, and that description of 
beauty which fascinates not so much by the 
perfection and harmony of features as by its 
sweetness of expression, Miss Ashton pos- 
sessed a decision of character which made her 
plan her own course of life, regardless of the 
opinion of others ; and enabled her to triumph 
under disappointments that, whilst they some- 
times threw over her a momentary sadness, 
only gave additional energy to her resolutions. 
The sublime, but proud sentiment — 

** What matter where, if I be still the same!*" * 

was that which upheld her spirits, and was the 
spring of all her actions. She had a cultivated 
feeling for the beauties of Nature : but they 
were regarded only, as it were, with a side 
glance, whilst the whole intensity of her 
thoughts rested upon the accomplishment of her 
wishes,-^in the present instance, — her union 
with the object of her affection. In her ram- 
bles, therefore, with the kind-hearted Minister, 
he vainly essayed to produce that feeling which 
was the great comfort of his own existence ; 

* Paradise Lost. 
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namely — a deep-rooted sentiment of gratitade 
to the Divine Dispenser of the richly luxuriant 
scene which every where met their gaze. 
She accorded with the enthusiastic expressions 
of the good old man ; and smiled kindly upon 
him, when the gratitude which glowed in his 
bosom filled his eyes with moisture ; but her 
mind was far distant, and she often seemed ab- 
sorbed in a reverie that the worthy Minister 
was too obtuse to observe, until he found that 
the conversation he was addressing to her ob- 
tained no reply. On such occasions he would 
stop, turn towards her, and, whilst he gazed on 
her countenance, and marked a tear stealing 
from under her long, dark eye-lashes, he 
would take her hand, and endeavour to cheer 
her spirits, by remarking that, like the viewless 
wind, Time imperceptibly was ever stealing on ; 
and would soon bring- round the moment on 
which all her thoughts rested — that which 
should restore to her the presence of her 
lover. 

" It was in one of these evening walks along 
the banks of the Esk — the meadows were smil- 
ing in their richest verdure ; the trees, that in 
many places deepened, by their reflected shade, 
the mirror of the placid stream, were varied 
by the brighter green of the midsummer shoots 
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on their darker foliage; and the transparent 
blue of the sky was beautifully softening, and 
harmonizing into the warm purple clouds, 
fringed with the richest gold, that skirted the 
west — that the worthy pastor selected as a 
fitting opportunity to sound the real state of bis 
ward's affection. His daily intercourse with 
her had informed him of the difficulties likely, 
to accrue from this union, in a pecuniary point 
of view : it was not certain that the father of 
Miss Ashton would extend his forgiveness for 
a match so imprudently and inconsiderately 
entered upon ; and as the young man had no- 
thing but his commission, with habits that were 
ill calculated to accommodate themselves to 
the straits that a marriage, under such cir- 
cumstances, was likely to impose, the worthy 
Minister conceived that he would only be doing 
an act of Christian duty to break oflF the pro- 
posed match, provided that he found the affec- 
tions of Miss Ashton were not so deeply in- 
volved as to render such an attempt utterly 
futile. 

" ' My dear lady,' said he, gently retaining 
the hand which he had drawn through his arm, 
' will you forgive me for asking whether you 
have seriously considered the nature of the 
union you are entering into ? — you know that, 
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when taken, it is irretrievable. I believe that 
Mr. Atkinson is an excellent young man, that 
he possesses all the virtues which your vivid 
imagination beholds in him ; that his affection 
is of the purest and most ardent description, 
and that his constancy will remain unshaken ; 
yet I would have you weigh well the difficulties 
that surround the matrimonial state, hampered 
by narrow circumstances. Tell me, have yon 
ventured upon a perspective view of your situa- 
tion, should Providence bestow upon you a fa- 
mily, without that fortune which you might ex- 
pect from your father, were you to marry with 
his consent ; but which, should he not approve 
your marriage, he may deprive you of for ever? 
It is not too — ' 

" * Stop, Mr. Martin !' said she, hastily with- 
drawing her arm from his ; * this is a subject 
upon which I cannot permit you to proceed. 
Were you aware of my character, you would 
not venture to mention what you were about 
to urge : I love Mr. Atkinson better than my 
life — I have looked at the consequences of my 
alliance with him in every point of view — I 
am ready to suffer every privation it can sub- 
ject me to ; and, aware of these, and that my 
father would never consent to our union, I 
have taken that step for' which I anticipate the 
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severest censure of many of my own sex, and 
the utmost displeasure of my dear father ; yet I 
never will recall it. I must be the wife of Mr. 
Atkinson, or cease to exist: — if he prove faith- 
less, I shall never again believe in the fidelity 
of man ; but even the possibility of that could 
not, now, alter my resolution.' 

" ' But, my dear lady, — ' 

" ' Nay ; no argument, my kind friend, can 
change me. If I be the victim of Imagination, 
as you suppose, what my judgment has decided, 
my inclination impels me to fulfil : if I have 
committed myself, the execution of my inten- 
tion cannot be relinquished; the step I have 
taken is irretrievable.' 

" It was impossible, after this avowal of her 
determination, for the old man to offer any 
further advice. By Gad ! Doctor, although it 
is an old saying, that women have less inflexi- 
bility of character than men, yet, in some 
points, they bid defiance to danger, brave con- 
tempt and ridicule, and display the most im- 
moveable obstinacy." 

" Call it not obstinacy, my dear Sir," said I ; 
" it is the invincibility of moral courage, which 
shines forth in the female character when the 
mind is made up to the performance of a par- 
ticular line of conduct. I do not contend for 
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the soundness of the judgment that plans the 
enterprize ; but, like a real hero, when a 
woman has taken her decision, she systemati- 
cally dismisses every stipulation for safety, and 
voluntarily presses forward within the precincts 
of danger, more willing to feed than to quench 
the fire of action. It is this determined for- 
titude that has produced so many self-devoted 
victims among the tender sex, whether the ob- 
ject has been friendship, or love, or religion." 

"Well, well. Doctor ! you may set up for a 
knight in romance," said the Veteran ; '' as 
forme," he continued, "I am a sober rea- 
soner, who judges of both sexes through their 
actions. What you term self-devotion, I re- 
gard as the mere ascendancy of imagination 
over sound judgment ; what you consider the 
invincibility of moral courage, is, in my opinion, 
little better than obstinacy, stimulated by a 
heated fancy to commit actions of any kind, even 
those bordering on the wildest extravagance. 
Women seldom discern things as they really 
are : — Imagination throws its colours over com- 
ing events, like the cloud scenery of a summer 
evening — but, although the fictitious forms melt 
away, yet, the disenchantment is often too late ; 
the eye has been blinded by the dazzling pros- 
pect, and it becomes unfit again to contemplate 
the common-place materials of the actual world 
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— but I have done. I will admit that it was in- 
experience which misled Miss Ashton ; and 1 
shall resume my narrative. 

" Mr. Atkinson arrived on the following 
day, and the amiable Pastor of Langholm 
joined the hands of the lovers, by that autho- 
rity which says — * whom God has united let no 
man put asunder.' 

^' It is unnecessary, as it would be impossible 
for me to describe the feelings of all the parties 
on this occasion — the visionary expectations of 
unalloyed happiness in the heated imaginations 
of the young couple ; the more rational presen- 
timent of disappointment of their hopes that oc- 
cupied the thoughts of the worthy Minister ; 
and the agreeable anticipation of being again 
Jeft free to follow her old jog-trot, domestic 
habits, that cheered the sober mind of Miss 
Peg^ Martin. 

" The old Minister, however, possessed a 
degree of romantic sentimentality, derived from 
his retired life, and an imagination naturally 
vivid, combined with great warmth of aflfec- 
tion : there was no selfishness in his composi- 
tion ; nothing misanthropic ; not a particle of 
indifference in his nature. He had felt the 
deepest interest in Miss Ashton : her society 
had even awakened sentiments in his bosom 
that had long remained at rest, and reciJled 
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feelings of an early period of the good man's 
life, which had deeply tinctured the future, and 
fixed his destiny as a bachelor. ' The pain of 
parting with one whose presence had thus 
touched the chord of a fondly-cherished sen- 
timent, and with whom he could not promise 
to himself the luxury of again meeting in 
this world, pressed upon his heart ; and he 
had scarcely power to place her hand in Mr. 
Atkinson's as he gave her to him, and pro- 
nounced the short blessing, which is customary 
in the cold ceremonial of the Scottish Kirk. 

" Every thing being ready, the old man 
banded the bride into the carriage, and as he 
applied his lips to her cheek, he hoped she would 
occasionlly think of old Martin ; and assured 
her that it would be impossible to obliterate the 
impression which she had made on his affection. 
He recommended Atkinson to cherish her love, 
as she was now most truly his own : he re- 
minded him how much she had sacrificed for 
him ; and he added, that he should be greatly 
deceived indeed, if he did not possess \n her a 
treasure which he could not too highly appre- 
ciate. The young people, being seated in the 
carriage, the old man stretched out his arms in 
an Apostolic manner, and, with a tear glistening 
in bis eye, bestowed upon them this benedic- 

L 2 
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tion — * May the Almighty Dispenser of good, 
bless and protect you.' Both parties felt as 
they oaght to do on such an occasion ; and re- 
turning their grateful thanks for all his kind- 
ness, they warmly shook the hand of the old 
man for the last time, and drove oflF." 

" Before you proceed, tell me," said I, 
*' what became of Lady Fancourt? I am cu- 
rious, to hear how she bore the disappointment 
of not finding her niece ?" — 

" I really know little about it," replied the 
Veteran ; " I have heard that Sir Charles did 
every thing to persuade her Ladyship not to 
lose the opportunity, which their arrival at 
Gretna-hall afforded, of terminating her widow- 
hood; and, as the young couple had eluded 
pursuit, he urged her to conclude their journey 
north, by bestowing upon him her hand, as are- 
ward for his long-tried devotion to her Ladyship. 
He protested that he had never spent three days 
more agreeably than those that had fled so ra- 
pidly in her delightful society. 

<« ' It has indeed been perfect felicity,' said 
the old beau,' with his usual smirk and lisp ; 
' 'pon my soul it has ! — the charming society, 
the amiable attentions of your Ladyship, have 
touched the chord of my affections: — is it pre- 
sumption to h'ipe that your heart will respond 
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to feelings so devoted, so genuine, so long- 
tried ? — do not, my dear Lady Fancourt, do not 
shipwreck my fondest hopes ! — when with one 
little affirmative, you can scatter the clouds of 
doubt that have obscured the heaven of my 
wishes — one little word — 'pon my soul, I ask 
no more! — its magic power can change the 
sterile dreariness of life to a sunny landscape-— 
the dark uncertainty of night to the golden 
dawn of felicitous day.' 

" The Baronet paused to ascertain the effect 
of this highly-spiced appeal, which, as it had cost 
much thought in the engendering, he conceived 
would be quite irresistible : but Lady Fancourt 
had too much understanding — she was too cor- 
rect a judge of intellect in others, and viewed the 
picture of life with too cool and discriminating 
an eye, to be entrapped in so flimsy a springe, or 
to sympathize with such a poor specimen of hu- 
manity as Sir Charles Stiffney. She smiled at 
the extravagance of his passionate rhapsody ; 
told him, that at his age, she usually found sen- 
timent in the wane, and the airy creations of 
fancy arrested by the sobriety of reason ; but 
he was an exception to the general rule ; and, 
patting him on the cheek, she assured him that, 
although she was quite overpowered by the sub- 
limity of his metaphors, yet they were unequal 
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to shake her firm resolution never again to 
fetter herself in the chains of matrimony. 

^^ The disappointed Baronet looked pblegma- 
tically tranquil under his discomfiture : he, 
however, assured her Ladyship, that her sen- 
tence would prove his death-blow — ' 'pon my 
soul ! I feel it as such.' Her Ladyship was, 
nevertheless, inexorable; and she left him to 
brood over his disappointment, and to tran- 
quillize himself, as he had done on a score of 
similar occasions, by letting loose his imagina- 
tion, and drawing his consolation from the ideal 
future; the contemplation of which had ever 
been the counterpoize to all his actual griefs. 

" By Gad ! Doctor," continued the Veteran, 
'^ the old Beau was right ; to do him justice, he 
was a philosopher ; for what else can we term 
him who sinks the practical part of life in the 
visionary — who finds, that if the world has 
many evils, it contains also many comforts ; 
and that, if joy be fleeting, misery is not im- 
moveable ? 

" Both parties returned to the metropolis in 
perfect good humour with each other; and, 
with Monsieur Louis and my Lady's maid, 
were set down in Portiand Place, exactly eight 
days after they had left it. In truth, indepen- 
dent of her Ladyship's contempt for the in- 
tellect of the Baronet, her passions were 
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already turned into another channel ; and, in 
two months afterwards, her hand was bestowed 
upon a wealthy Banker, the weight of whose 
purse overbalanced every defect of either per- 
son or of mind ; absolved her from the cares 
of domestic arrangements, and enabled her to 
attract to her parties all that was fashionable 
and gay. 

" You know, my good friend, that it is not 
necessary, in the circles of fashion, for husband 
and wife to assimilate, either in temper or in 
pursuits: the Banker was rich, egotistical, con- 
tracted, and contradictory: — Lady Fancourt 
was clever, wayward, and romantic, having no 
sympathy with human life, as far as regards its 
serious duties and rational interests; making 
use of the world only as affording subjects of 
sarcasm and wit; and aspiring to engross the 
beams of the leading-stars among the lighter 
spirits of life. You may readily suppose that 
two greater extremes, two more complete con- 
trasts, were never jostled together. Sir Charles 
maintained his part with both : he was th^ 
nightly visitant of the Lady's drawing-room or 
her opera-box ; and drank the champagne of 
the husband twice a week, whilst he yawned 
over his account of party intrigues and their 
influence upon the price of stocks. All three 
have been called to their last account; and? 
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by Gad ! far be it from me to say one word 
more than my storj' requires, of the contracted 
selfishness, the misery of satiety, and the ner- 
vousness of dissipation which they shared 
amongst them. 

" With respect to Atkinson and his wife, the 
experience of a few months awoke their minds 
to the folly of the step which they had taken. 
Mr. Ashton, who had arrived in England, re- 
fused to see either party, or to forgive his 
daughter ; he returned to America with my 
wife ; who, as she became the sole object of 
his parental solicitude, inherited, as you know, 
the whole of his ample fortune. As Atkinson's 
diflRculties increased, his libertine habits began 
again to obtain their ascendancy over him ; he 
became more and more neglectful of his wife, 
whose high spirit, for some time, struggled 
against the indignities that she suffered from 
both her husband and her aunt ; but it at 
length gave way, when, on his regiment 
being ordered abroad, he recommended her 
to look out for a situation as a governess ; and 
left her with a pittance scarcely sufficient to 
procure for her the ordinary wants of life. 
At the end of a year, she gave birth to a 
daughter, which, before it was three months 
old, was placed in the hands of Lady Fan- 
court ; and, at her death, was transferred to 
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the care of my wife. Caroline Ashton, for she 
was never called Atkinson, was that infant : — 
her beauty, her talents, and her amiable dis- 
position have endeared her to us as a daughter ; 
and, by Gad!" said the Veteran, pretending 
to wipe his spectacles on his nose, whilst he 
dried a tear that started in his eye, " I am not 
sure that I do not love her better than my own 
child. I never could ascertain," continued he, 
" what became of her mother : a veil of my- 
stery has separated her from the knowledge of 
all her relations: — ^the old man never mentioned 
her name, and my wife is totally ignorant of 
every incident of her history from the moment 
that Atkinson went abroad. Her career, indeed, 
I fear added another to the many lamentable 
proofs of the evils resulting from the ascendancy 
of imagination over sober reason — of dream- 
ing of felicity beyond the destiny of common 
mortals". 
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CHAPTER IX. 



** ■■ thou amidst the bright and fair 

Whispering light words, and mocking my despair ? 
It is not well of thee ! — mj love was mwe 
Than fiery song may breatihe, deep thought explore ; 
And there thou smilest while my heart is dying, 
With all its blighted hopes around it lying ; 

Even thou " 

Felicia Hemans. 



What the Colonel had narrated, removed a 
thick veil of mystery that had hung over a very 
interesting incident in my life. The infant of 
whose birth he had spoken, and whom I had in 
truth welcomed into existence, was the beau- 
tiful and fascinating young woman who had so 
deeply interested me by the striking likeness 
to one whom I did not suspect to be her 
mother ; and who was, besides, the niece of my 
excellent friend Colonel Standard. The se- 
quel of the history of her unfortunate parent, 
as I stated to the Veteran, was well known to 
me ; and I shall now give it a place in this jour- 
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ual. It is one of those romances of real life 
which throw the fictitious into the shade ; and 
of which medical men are, not unfrequently, 
inyoluntary spectators. 

** It was a clear morning in Jnly, not a clond 
stained the blae ether into which the rising sun 
shot up his beam ; the atmosphere was pecu- 
liarly transparent, owing to the rain which had 
fallen on the previous day ; and tl)e freshness 
of the air spread a delightful and invigorating 
sensation over even the streets of the metro- 
polis. The clock of St. James's church had 
just struck four, when Captain Hugh Cameron 
issued from the Clarendon Hotel. Having the 
night before engaged a place in the coach 
which departed at five for Plymouth, where he 
was to embark to join his regiment, then in the 
Peninsula; he had sent onwards his servant, 
with his great-coat and portmanteau, to wait 
for him at Hyde Park-corner, where the coach 
was to take him up. 

" Delighted with the enlivening feeling which 
the early morning produced, and being much 
too soon for the coach, the young officer walked 
leisurely along Piccadilly, meditating on the 
quietness and repose of the street, enhanced 
by the circumstance of its being Sunday, com- 
pared with the noise and bustle which it 
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displays in the busy period of the day. He had 
proceeded nearly half way along the street 
without meeting an individual ; when his atten- 
tion was suddenly roused by a light step hastily 
approaching ; and, turning round to ascertain 
who it was, a lady rapidly passed him. Her 
movement was so quick, that he had no oppor- 
tunity of observing her countenance ; and she 
seemed to hurry onwards with a pace between 
running and walking, without looking on either 
side. There would have been nothing sur- 
prizing in this : Captain Cameron conjectured 
that she was one of those wretched crea- 
tures whom the villainy of our sex throws out 
of the society of their own, returning home 
from some scene of midnight dissipation. Her 
dress and appearance, however, indicated that 
he was mistaken ; and his curiosity was, conse- 
quently, excited by the circumstance of a modest 
woman hurrying through the streets at that 
early hour. 

' She is, perhaps,' said he, thinking aloud, 
* hastening for medical assistance for some sick 
friend : — but what is it to me who or what she 
is ? — what interest can I feel in the business of 
an utter stranger, whom I may never see again 
whilst I live ?' 

Such were his thoughts, yet he almost un- 
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conscionsly quickened his pace ; and a desire, 
which he could not explain, to know something 
of this person, suddenly possessed his mind. 

" Although the young officer had walked 
smartly for some minutes, yet the lady had 
gained upon him. She turned into Hyde Park, 
and he shuddered on perceiving it, for an idea 
that she was going to commit suicide at that 
instant crossed his mind. He therefore ran 
forward ; but, before he entered the park gate, 
she was already tracking her way over the dewy 
grass, to the opposite bank of the Serpentine. 
He followed at a respectable distance, until he 
observed her sit down upon the protruded roots 
of one of the old elms, and rest her forehead 
upon her hand. His suspicion was now con- 
firmed; yet he hesitated to address the wretched 
woman, until, as she raised her head, ga- 
zing wildly around, he perceived that she was 
aware of his presence. As he advanced to- 
wards her, she started up, ran forwards a few 
paces, then looked fearfully behind ; stopped ; — 
and seated herself on the grass in the same 
attitude as before. 

" The young soldier had seen enough to 
awaken all his sympathy: he approached her 
in the most respectful manner ; and was satis- 
fied that she was not only a lady, but, although 
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cloaded with anxiety and anguish, yet, that her 
fece was eminently beaatifol and lovely. 

^^ * I perceive, Madam,' said he, addressing 
her, ^ that yon are suffering under deep dis- 
tress of mind — I am a gentleman and an officer 
—can I serve you in any way ?' 

" * The greatest service, Sir,' she replied, 
without lifting her eyes from the ground, ^ that 
you can perform to me is, to leave me to 
myself.' 

" Captain Cameron bowed, and withdrew : 
but the intense interest which was now lighted 
up in his bosom for the fate of this unhappy 
stranger, prevented him from leaving the spot ; 
and, therefore, placing himself out of view, 
behind a tree, he determined to watch her 
movements, and, if possible, to frustrate the 
fatal event which he justly conjectured she 
meditated. 

'^ Half an hour elapsed, and she remained 
seated en the grass in the same position, her 
forehead resting upon her hand: — at length, the 
sound of the horn of the coach, which waited 
for him at the appointed place, having reached 
the ear of the young man, he looked round, 
only for a moment ; when, on again turning his 
eye in the direction of the object which de- 
tained, and so deeply interested him, the spot 
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where she was seated was vacant, and his eye 
caught the last glimpse of her white dress ad 
she plunged into the water. It was the work 
of an instant to disencumber himself from his 
coat, and to dive into the river : but, although 
Cameron was an expert swimmer, yet, ten mi- 
minutes passed before he found the body. He 
bore it to the shore, and, laying it upon the 
grass, he gazed for a few seconds upon the 
lovely featui'es and delicate form, now 'appa- 
rently inanimate in death. 

" * Good God ! whv did I allow that accursed 
born to arrest my attention ? — I might have 
sa^ed her! — it is too late! — what is to be 
done ?' 

" With such reflections in his mind, he gazed 
around, and hallooed for assistance ; but none 
appeared : — not a person was within sight or 
hearing — he, therefore, lifted the body in his 
arms, and conveyed it to the receiving-house of 
the Humane Society, in the immediate vicinity, 
where it was instantly admitted, and a messen- 
ger despatched to the barracks for the surgeon 
and some of the soldiers, to assist in the pro- 
cess of resuscitation. 

" The more the young officer gazed upon 
the object of his solicitude, the more anxious 
he became that every eflFort should be tried 
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which promised -the slightest hope of reanima- 
tion : every minute seemed an hour : — his 
patience was soon exhausted ; and, without 
waiting for the surgeon, he persuaded the wo- 
man of the house and her servant, as a warm 
bed had been already prepared, to undress 
the body and to commence frictions with hot 
flannels. He then sat down in the adjoining 
apartment^ to ponder on the singular adventure 
in which he had borne so important a share. 

" * If she recover,' thought he, * I shall be 
amply repaid for my wetting, and the loss of 
the coach. Poor young creature ! what must 
have been her mental suffering before she 
could resolve on such a step ?' 

" * She is reviving, Sir !' — said the woman of 
the house, bursting into the room ; — ' what shall 
we do now ?' 

" ' Continue your operations,' replied the 
young man, * until the surgeon arrives.' 

" In a few minutes afterwards, I was in the 
house ; for I was then attached to the medical 
staff of the Life Guards, who occupied the bar- 
racks ; and I was enabled to confirm the satis- 
factory intelligence of the poor lady's resusci- 
tation. Cameron, who up to that moment, as 
he afterwards told me, felt cool and collected, 
was now quite overcome ; and, exclaiming — 
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Uhank Heaven! — tbank Heaven,' — he sunk 
upon the floor and fainted. He was easily re- 
covered ; and, having explained to him that 
this fit was the consequence of the excitement 
which he had previously undergone, I urged 
him to permit me to send to my rooms for dry 
clothes, as he was still in the state in, which he 
had emerged from the water. He accepted 
my offer, and begged that his servant, who he 
supposed was waiting for him at Hyde Park- 
corner, might be sent to, and directed to bring 
a coach. 

" * May I see this unfortunate being before I 
go ? — I am certain she is a person of respect- 
able connexions ; and it would gratify me to 
know who she is. I leave town to night: — 
the vessel, in which 1 am to embark to join my 
regiment on the Peninsula, is expected to sail 
from Plymouth in a few days.' 

" I explained to the young Oflicer the ne- 
cessity of leaving my patient to repose at this 
time ; but I assured him that he might safely 
satisfy his curiosity in the afteruoon, and that 
I would meet him, for that purpose, at five 
o'clock ; after which, I hoped he would be my 
guest at the mess-dinner, as the mail could 
take him up at the gate of the barracks. He 
accepted my invitation ; and, having adjourned 
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to my rooms, he changed his clothes, and we 
walked together to Hyde Park-corner, where 
his servant was waiting. 

^< At the appointed hour, Cameron was at 
the receiving-house, all anxiety to see again the 
interesting being whom he had saved ; and, as 
I had already ascertained that my patient was 
sufficiently recovered to support the interview, 
I ushered him into the apartment. For a few 
seconds, the eye of the unfortunate lady wan- 
dered over the person of the young Officer : 
then, as her recognition of him became clear, 
a death-like paleness overspread her counte- 
nance, and she hid her face in the pillow. 
Cameron approached the bed, and took her 
hand: for a few minutes, not a word was 
spoken on either side ; at length breaking the 
silence — 

" ' This, my dear Madam,' said I, « is the 
gentleman to whose generous exertions you 
owe your life.' 

" ' I know it ;' she replied, without raising 
her face from the pillow. 

••' ' May I hope,' said the young Officer, ' to 
render my services still further useful ?' 

" There was a kindliness in the manner of 
uttering these few words, which seemed to 
rouse all the grateful feelings of the wretched 
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being to whom they were addressed. She 
tnrned round, and grasping the hand of Came- 
ron in both of hers, she pressed it fervently to 
her lips. The gaze of the young man, who 
was most powerfully struck with the loveliness 
of her countenance, raised a transient blush as 
her eye met his ; and although it beamed with 
a faint smile, yet there was an evident expres- 
sion of unutterable wretchedness beneath that 
of the gratitude which it was meant to convey. 

" * It is an empty offer,' continued he, * for I 
must, unfortunately, leave London this even- 
ing : but may I venture to ask the name of one 
in whose fate I cannot but feel the deepi^st 
interest ?' 

" She made no reply, but rested her fore- 
head upon his hand, which she still grasped. 

" * I do not wish, I have no right, Madam,' 
continued he, * io inquire into the mystery of 
your distress : but is it too much to desire to 
know who you are ?' 

<< She remained silent : but,^ as the young 
Soldier pressed his enquiry, she loosened her 
hand from his, and, raising her eyes with a look 
of agony, replied — 

" * I regret that I am constrained to deny 
any thing to one to whom I owe such a debt 
of gratitude.' 
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" Captain Cameron felt the impropriety of 
urging further his request : he gazed for a few 
seconds upon the lovely countenance which was 
turned on him, and whose full eye and faint 
smile spoke the sincerity of the feeling which 
had dictated the reply that silenced him ; and 
pressing her hand, which she again extended 
to him, he took his leave, saying, that he was 
satisfied that he left her in the care of a 
gentleman and a man of honour ; and that Dr. 
Mac Alpine would not only watch over her 
recovery, but would afford her every consola- 
tion which her unhappy situation might require. 

<^ She thanked him with a look that I can 
never forget ; and, as we quitted the room, I 
perceived that her forehead had sunk upon her 
hand, and her countenance displayed an ex* 
pression of utter wretchedness ; an expression 
which, although indelibly imprinted on my me- 
mory, yet, cannot be described in words. 

" As Cameron and I walked together to the 
barracks, he informed me that the regiment in 
which he was an officer, was in the Peninsula ; 
that he had come home to settle some family 
affairs ; and that, if he had not already ex- 
ceeded his leave of absence, nothing would 
have prevented him from doing every thing in 
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iis power to place the unfortunate being whom 
he had so pro^dentially rescued, in the hands 
of her friends. 

" * There is something in that lovely and 
unfortunate woman which interests my feelings 
most powerfully^' continued the young man; 
* she is certainly a gentlewoman ; and, my dear 
Sir, you will confer upon me a lasting obliga- 
tion if you will write to me the result of your 
enquiries respecting her.' 

" I promised Captain Cameron that I would 
not fail to comply with his request, and that I 
should not lose sight of my patient until I had 
found out her friends. Our conversation, after 
dinner, chiefly regarded her; and, at nine 
o'clock, when he stepped into the mail, we 
parted as if we had been old and intimate 
acquaintances. There was an open, generous 
frankness in the young man which delighted 
me, and I could not avoid fancying that the 
event which had occurred had made an im* 
pression upon his heart which would not easily 
be obliterated. 

" On the following morning, when I called 
at the receiving-house, I found my patient up 
and Mressed. The effects of her submersion 
had subsided ; her loveliness and elegance 
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were more apparent, than the day before ; and 
the melancholy which hang o^er her, rather 
added than diminished the interest which she 
could not fail to excite in every one who saw 
her. She gracefully bowed her head as I 
entered the apartment, and< replied to my. 
enquiries after her health and feelings in a 
satisfactory manner: but she preserved a de- 
termined silence to every question respecting 
her napie or family. 

" It was impossible that the poor lady could 
remain where she was ; and yet, as no infor- 
mation could be obtained of her family, a ques- 
tion arose — what was to be done with her ? — 

■ 

The keeper of the Humane Society's house 
suggested sending her to Mount Street Work- 
house ; but to this proposition I could not con- 
sent, seeing that she was a lady, and her man- 
ners were evidently those of refined society : 
I, therefore, had her removed to a lodging in 
Knightsbridge ; and expected, in a few days, 
through the piedium of the newspapers, either 
to bring forward her relations, or to prevail on 
her to divulge her name and circumstances. 
Alas ! in less than two days, she became insane. 
* " It required no medical skill to perceive 
that the wretchedness of life was tha only pic- 
ture present to the mind of my poor unknown ; 
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and that it was the desire of escaping from 
this condition, whatever might be its origin, 
which had impened her to attempt suicide. 

^^ What if some little payne the passage have, 
That makes frail flesh to fear the hitter wave ? 
Is not short payne well home that hrings long ease, 
And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave ?"* 

To such delusive reasonings had she listened, 
until the delirium they induced had overpowered 
her judgement; and, therefore, I was not sur- 
prized at the result. 

♦* The landlady of the lodging, whom I had 
engaged to sit with her, and who had sent for 
me, told me that she had done nothing but 
sigh, day and night, ever since she had entered 
her house ; that she seemed immersed in deep 
thought ; and never moved : — on the first night 
she was obliged to put her to bed, where she 
had Bindk then remained, as she refused to get 
up, and even to take nourishment. 

" * Poor, young, innocent dear ! — I would do 
any thing to serve her — her smile is so beautiful. 
You may depend upon it,' continued the kind- 
hearted woman, ^ there is something pressing 
upon her heart.' 

" * Has she not,' said I, * made any allusion 
to her friends ?' 

• Spencer. 
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" ' Heaven bless her! Sir,' replied she, ' not 
a word has passed her lips until this morning, 
a few minutes before she appeared so wild : — 
she then sobbed, just for all the world like 
a hysterical, most piteously; and afterwards 
muttered, ' Where shall we go? — where ? — 
where?' I could have sat down and cried 
with her — it is some disappointment in love- 
she is broken-hearted, Sir!' 

" There was apparently much truth in the 
good woman's remark; but, from seeing a mar- 
riage ring on the stranger's finger, I was more 
disposed to attribute the malady to some domes- 
tic affliction, than to love. On contemplating 
its victim, I could not avoid reflecting how fre- 
quently an erroneous education is the most in- 
fluential cause of insanity, particularly in fe- 
males. Excessive indulgence, and a defect of 
moral discipline', engender caprice and violent 
passions, which lay a ground-work, or, in medi- 
cal language, form a predisposition to the dis- 
ease in the moral affections of the person ; and 
the higher the scale of intellect in the individual, 
the stronger the predisposition operates. How 
little do parents reflect, when pushing to the ut- 
most, the mental powers of the child, that they 
are sacrificing its physical and moral health. 

" When I entered the apartment of the poor 
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maniac, she was sitting up in bed, moving her 
body with a slow, pendulous motion, and her 
eyes staring upon vacuity. I tried to arrest 
her attention, but it was in vain : she seemed 
utterly unconscious of anything around her, 
and the hysterical fit, which the landlady men- 
tioned, had terminated in a mild, low delirium, 
in which the ideas, passing through the brain, 
were giving rise to imperfect and incoherent 
sentences. 

" ' Do you mourn ?' said she, in a low tone 
of voice : and then, laughing wildly, she sung, 
in a sweet and plaintive measure — 

^ O, mourn no longer, 
Death is strong, but love is stronger !'* 

From this turn, which the insanity had as- 
sumed, it was possible that the poor maniac 
might soon become the subject of violent ex- 
citement; and, consequently, besides the me- 
dical management which the case demanded, it 
was necessary to place her under the care of 
a person accustomed to the treatment of the 
insane : a keeper was consequently procured, 
and the assistance of a physician of eminence 
in mental affections, was called in. 

" In this manner five months passed away, 
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without any decided improvement in the con- 
dition of our patient ; whilst, at the same time, 
it became as evident that she would soon be- 
come a mother. The bloom of health and of 
beauty had nearly disappeared from her cheek ; 
her round, and beautifully oval face had grown 
thin and emaciated ; the eye was sunk within 
its hollow socket ; and the countenance was pale 
and dejected. During all this time, not the 
smallest information had been obtained who, or 
whence she was. On many occasions, the 
wild and alarming aspect of her countenance, 
excited an apprehension that the attack v^ould 
terminate in furious and permanent mania: 
but a benevolent Providence decided other- 
wise : the light of reason again shed its beams 
upon the mind of the unfortunate lady ; and 
made us acquainted with her melancholy story. 
" Mrs. Atkinson — for it was she — the same 
Caroline Ashton, whose story the Veteran had 
detailed to me, that had been thus driven, by 
excessive grief, domestic sorrow, and disap- 
pointed hopes, to attempt suicide, — now in- 
formed us of her relationship to Lady Fancourt. 
I knew nothing of her Ladyship ; but the 
same excellent physician, to whose kind, un- 
remitting attention the recovery of our poor 
patient was chiefly to be attributed, was ac- 
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quainted with her ; and undertook the task of 
waiting upon her, both to inform her of the 
situation of her niece, and to concert measures 
for her restoration to her family. Our hopes in 
both instances were frustrated : her Ladyship 
would not see her unhappy relative ; but she 
wrote to her father, whose name neither our 
patient nor Lady Fancourt would divulge, and 
who, we were told, was inexorable. 

" After four months' negociation, this unna- 
tural parent agreed merely to allow her a small 
annuity, provided she would give up her child, 
who was then three months' old ; and that she 
would endeavour to obtain the situation of a 
governess in some respectable family, until her 
husband should return to support her. For 
some weeks she proudly spurned this proposal ; 
but, as she had no other means of subsistence 
than that which we afforded to her — tired out, 
hopeless, and dismayed by the dark cloud which 
hung over the future, and contemplating the 
prospect of the wretchedness of life which must 
follow her determination not to part with her 
child, her resolution began to waver. Her re- 
ligious principles, also, were not the strongest, 
and, therefore, that gloom and melancholy 
again settled upon her countenance, which I 
knew must inevitably terminate in a second 
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attempt at self-destruction. Could it indeed be 
otherwise ? — it was not the failure of ambitious 
views, nor false pride, nor the dread of private 
contempt, that was operating so injuriously 
on her mind — but she felt that the last hold 
upon her affection was to be torn from her 
bosom — the only being that was now dear to 
her: — her child — was to be exchanged for the 
pittancei which was to sustain her wretched ex- 
istence. 

" x\lthough I was convinced, that giving up 
the infant was not only essential, but the sole 
chance of the unfortunate lady obtaining the 
means of subsistence as a governess, and was 
also, probably, the only means that might bring 
about a reconciliation with her friends, yet I 
could not urge the separation. I had been 
present at the birth of the babe ; I had seen it 
laid in the maternal bosom ; and, whilst it 
nestled there, I had witnessed the tears of 
mingled joy and of sorrow which the mother 
shed over its entrance into life. 

" ' Thy father, my dear infant !' — did she say, 
as she gazed intently upon it—* where is he ?' 
— then sighing deeply, and pressing the child 
closely to her bosom, she gave vent to a flood 
of tears. 

" I am not one of those who affect sanctity ; 
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but, at such a moment, it was impossible not 
to acknowledge the counteracting influence 
which a firm religious reliance on Divine aid 
would have afforded to the utter despondency 
which now pressed upon the humbled pride and 
disappointed hopes of this wretched woman. 
To that never-failing source of consolation she 
had not been taught reverently to look up. 
Her strong and energetic mind could have 
proudly triumphed over the tyranny of fortune, 
but it could not perceive, in the wound which her 
affections had sustained, in the disappointment 
of cherished wishes, the advantage of that ne- 
cessary discipline which the paternal wisdom 
of Providence exercises over mortals; perhaps, 
in chastening the mind, to wean it from the 
world, and to refine, and exalt, and fit it for a 
happier state of existence. But, although the 
feelings of Mrs. Atkinson were closely allied 
with the world, yet it was impossible not to 
sympathize with them. In the very morning 
of life, she had felt the sting of cold neglect in 
return for the most ardent love : condemned 
by the world; cast off by her relations; de- 
serted by the father of her child : if she had 
erred, her sufferings were more than commen- 
surate to the fault. 
" It wa« not in me to urge the separation of 
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the mother and child ; but Dr. B , who had 

felt an unusual interest in our joint patient, 
saw the paramount importance of the measure; 
and he persuaded the heart-broken parent that 
it was the most likely method of pacifying the 
anger of her father, and procuring that educa- 
tion for her infant which she would necessarily 
wish it to have, whatever might be her own 
future condition. With respect to a temporary 
provision for Mrs. Atkinson herself, I fortu- 
nately had it in my power to assist her: a 
relation of mine, in the north of Scotland, 
being anxious to obtain the assistance of an 
accomplished English lady to superintend the 
education of her daughters. 

" I shall not attempt, because it would be 
vain, to describe the parting of the mother and 
her child: the hours she gazed upon it, as it 
lay in innocent, unconscious slumber upon her 
knee ; the tears that poured in streams from 
her eyes ; the sighs that seemed to tear asun- 
der her bosom ; the kisses that were imprinted 
upon the lips and breast of the sleeping babe ; 
the many times it was taken back after it was 
given into the arms of the nurse who was sent 
for it from Lady Fancourt's : — how often the 
mantle in which it lay, was unfolded to permit 
one more look to the distressed mother; her 
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earnest charge to the nurse — ' O, beseech my 
aunt to be kind to my darling !' — and the heart- 
rending shriek that penefrated my very soul, 
as I handed the nurse with the infant into the 
carnage, and the wretched mother fell almost 
lifeless into my arms. 

" A fortnight passed before the afSicted lady 
recovered sufficient composure of mind to com- 
mence preparations for her journey to Scot- 
land. I had called daily in Portland Place to 
inquire into the health of the infant After a 
few days I was told it was sent away ; but I 
could obtain no information of its destiny from 
Lady Fancourt, who only assured me that it 
was safe and well. She displayed, in every 
reply to my anxious inquiries, the most heart- 
less disposition towards her afflicted niece. 

" * She has selected her own path of life, 
Dr. Mac Alpine,* would she say, ' and must 
abide by the consequences.' 

" ' But think. Lady Fancourt, of the misery 
which she has suffered.' 

" * It is the natural consequence of such con- 
duct,' was her reply ; ' and her greatest wisdom 
is to submit in silence.' 

" ' But her father, surely, will not refuse to 
eee the heart-broken sufferer ? I understand 
be is in this country.' 
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'* If be take my advice,' said her Ladyship, 
* he will not see her at present : — he has a duty 
to perform to his other daughter : it would be 
improper to allow the sisters to meet.' 

'' I was so shocked with the sentiments of 
this cold-hearted woman of the world, that I was 
resolved never again to see her ; and, therefore, 
I begged that she w'ould inform me of the name 
and residence of Mrs. Atkinson's father : but, 
to this request, her liadyship returned a de- 
cided refusal ; and, until I beard the narrative 
of the old Colonel, I remained ignorant of the 
name and parentage of my unhappy patient, 
who, in detailing her misfortunes, had stu- 
diously avoided every allusion to her father. 

" A settled melancholy seemed to be the 
destiny of this unfortunate woman ; and I 
dreaded lest it should interfere with the perform- 
ance of her duties in my friend's family ; yet, 
there remained no alternative to this disposal 
of her. In a week afterwards, every arrange- 
ment being effected, I conveyed her to the 
mail-coach, and placed her under the charge of 
a gentleman who was going to Edinburgh. I 
had previously received from her the grateful, 
heart-felt thanks of a wounded spirit: and, 
whilst her arms were thrown around my neck, 
and her tear-bedewed face buried in my bosom, 
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and I felt the impress of her lips upon my 
forehead, I bade * God bless her,' shook 
her by the hand, and saw the last of an 
individual whose personal charms, energetic, 
and highly cultivated mind> and amiable and 
fascinating manners, deserved a better fate : 
and whose misfortunes made an impression 
upon my feelings that time has not been able 
to obliterate. 

" She did not long remain in the family of 
my friend ; for, her father having died soon af- 
terwards, she found herself in the possession of 
an annuity of two hundred a year : and having 
determined, if possible, to regain her child, 
she left Scotland. Colonel Standard informed 
me that she had been in America, soon after he 
and his family had quitted Savannah ; and that 
he had lately ascertained that she had returned 
to Europe. He also informed me that, al- 
though his family regarded this journey into 
the Highlands as a mere tour of pleasure, yet 
he had made it partly with a view of obtaining 
some account of Mrs. Atkinson. The only 
information that was at all satisfactory, he had 
procured from a banker in Edinburgh, through 
whose hands her annnuity was paid ; but this 
gentleman, perhaps afraid that Atkinson would 
discover her retreat, which he had been endea- 
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vouring for some time to effect, would say no- 
thing more than that she was in Scotland." 

The Veteran, who had in my Journal pe- 
rused the foregoing account of the sequel of 
his own story, was urgent in his inquiries, 
whether I knew any thing more of Atkinson ; 
and, also, if Cameron were still alive ? I told 
him that I had seen both of them after the events 
which he had read of ; and, if he would tax his 
patience for another hour, he would find, in the 
Journal, all that I knew of either party. 



In order to prepare the reader for this nar- 
rative, however, it is necessary ^ for the Editor 
to inform him of an Episode in the life of his 
deceased friend, which had shadowed every 
subsequent moment of it, and laid the founda- 
tion of that sombre cast of disposition which 
now characterized him, and which appeared to 
the old Colonel completely inexplicable, as it 
was at variance with the gay, volatile, open, 
carelessness of his deportment, when he had 
enjoyed the hospitality and polite attention of 
the warm-hearted Veteran, during his short 
residence in America. It was, in truth, an 
afifair of the heart, which induced him, for some 
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time, to change the lancet for the sword; and 
to seek, in the excitement of a military life, 
relief from thoughts that were undermining 
both his mental happiness and his physical 
powers. 

In mentioning this event, it is not the inten- 
tion of the Editor to enter into details, or to 
record the name of the faithless fair one. 
Whatever may be the failings of women, in- 
fidelity in the tender passion is not often dis- 
played in them : and, although the circum- 
stances, in this instance of it, pourtrayed a 
heart of the most sordid kind, and the injury 
inflicted was sufficient to embitter the remain- 
ing years of the poor Doctor's existence, yet, 
I am certain that it is consonant to the gal- 
lantry of his feelings to withhold the name of 
the lady, and also to touch as lightly as possible 
upon her failings. 

She was a cousin of the Doctor ; had been 
brought up with him from childhood ; and been 
always regarded by the friends of both as his 
future wife : indeed, so thoroughly did they ap- 
pear to understand one another, that her last 
letter, received a few hours only before his de- 
parture from Savannah for England, to fulfil his 
engagement by making her his wife, indicated 
no diminution of attachment. His disappoint- 
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ment may be more readily conceived than de- 
scribed, at finding, on his arrival in London, 
that the lady was already the wife of an old 
man, an East-Indian, who had purchased a 
baronetcy, and had conferred upon her at once, 
both title and fortune ; the terms for which sbe 
bartered affection and her faith to her lover. 

The bitter disappointment of the Doctor may 
be readily conceived ; for, as Hope is, of all 
our passions, that which gives the greatest exer- 
cise to the imagtftation, it, also, produces the most 
poignant suffering when its anticipations fail to be 
realized. The shock which fell upon my poor 
friend's mental fabric, almost reduced it to a state 
of ruin ; and, although he struggled to reconcile 
himself to his fate, yet such a degree of apathy 
succeeded, that his friends advised him to leave 
England; and, in order to comply with their 
wishes, he obtained the Surgeoncy of the Forty- 
second regiment, with which he shared all the 
glory that was shed upon that band of heroes 
in the Peninsular war. 



The sequel of the story which the Colonel 
was requested to read, was connected with that 
period of Dr. Mac Alpine's career in the 
army. In his Journal it is prefaced by an 
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Essay upon Looks; which, however, the Editor 
has ventured to set aside ; and merely to ex- 
tract from it one or two paragraphs : but he fears 
that many of the readers of his friend's opi- 
nions, may think that even these would have 
admitted of curtailment. 
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CHAPTER X. 



" whether we shall meet again, I know not, 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take ; 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 

Shakspeare. 



" What a volume of ideas may often be 
read in a single look ! A man, after half an 
hour's reasoning, satisfied that every thing that 
he has advanced is convincing, unanswerable, 
before his adversary has said one word to con- 
trovert it, may say to himself — ' 'tis all in vain, 
1 have wasted the breath of my lungs' — his 
look convinces me that he does not subscribe 
to one opinion of my argument. 

" In the most ordinary events of life, we are 
guided by this principle. When I was last at 
Strasbourg, having sallied out of the Hotel du 
Saint Esprit, and stood for half an hour before 
the fa9ade of the cathedral, to admire the rich 
decorations of its gates and porches, and to 
wonder at the astounding height of its airy 
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spire, my mind, some how or other, wandered 
to the tale of Slawkenbergeus, which Sterne 
has made so much use of in Tristram Shandy. 
It was a story, dear reader, of a traveller who 
had been at the Promontory of Noses, and 
had procured a nasal appendage which set the 
whole city by the ears. Wrapped up in the 
story, and forgetting what I was gazing upon, 
I walked unconsciously onwards until I lost 
myself, the cathedral, and my road back to the 
Saint Esprit. The street was full of people : 
it was a French town, and I felt no lack of 
words ; yet I could not bring myself to ask my 
way, until a young woman advanced, whose 
look suited the occasion, and told me I should 
not ask in vain ; and I was not mistaken: there 
was an innocency in it — an expression which 
promised gentleness and soft responses. 

" * I will shew Monsieur the way,' said she, 
in the sweetest accent imaginable. 

" I could have followed her to the world's 
end : — she only led me to the porch of the Saint 
Esprit. 

" What is a look, in fact, but a glimpse of 
the soul, from the temple of her divinity, the 
brain, beaming through the eyes, and giving a 
pictured image, a visible, intelligible impress to 
that which is itself invisible ? Now I consider 
the f&culty of reading looks to be the highest 
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science, the traesi philosophy ; and that to make 
out from them the real condition of the mind, to 
descry what invisible ideas are passing through 
it, should be studied by every one. It enables 
a man to separate the genuine feelings of the 
person frt>m the false shows that are put on to 
mask real sentiments, like the gorgeous air- 
castles, hovering over the abyss of the north, into 
which we are told ^ the hapless traveller is often 
seduced to enter, and so sinks to rise no more.' " 

But it is not the intention of the Editor to 
print here his deceased friend's Essay on Looks; 
the public shall have it, some day, in a separate 
form. He has introduced the above extract 
merely to account for the influence which this 
object of his contemplation had in regulating 
many of bis actions. And having said this 
much, he shall proceed with that passage of the 
Doctor's Journal which he opened to the Vete- 
ran, to elucidate further the sequel of the story 
which bad so powerfully roused his curiosity. 

After detailing a few incidents of the voyage, 
he proceeds. — 

" I had scarcely landed in the Peninsula, 
ere my first essay in the service was made 
in the face of the enemy. I had selected the 
42d regiment, because it was that of which my 
friend Cameron was then the Major ; and, as I 
had never before eeen a battle, the gratification 
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which I experienced on the preceding evening, 
when I received orders to be on the ground 
early the next morning, was to me new and 
indescribable. 

" We were on the ground at day-break, and 
had taken up a position on the brow of a hill, 
with a detachment of artillery on our flank. 
The opposite hill, on which the French army 
was posted, was obscured by a mist, which, 
like an undulating sea, filled the intervening 
valley, and rose sufficiently high upon the hills 
to hide completely the opposing armies from 
one another. The French bands of music, 
however, were slightly audible as the morning 
breeze swept from the declivity on which the 
enemy was drawn up. All was silence on our 
side, except that, now and then, was heard the 
tuck of a drum, and the words ' to advance 
slowly down the hill,' as they were passed along 
the line ; varied only by the sound of the lim- 
bering and unlimbering of the cannon in our 
vicinity. At length the sun rose, and the mist 
gradually began to clear, ascending in spirals on 
the sides of the hills, and displaying to each 
army the gallant array and bearing of its op- 
ponent. It was, indeed, an inspiriting sight. 

" Through the centre of the valley, which 
was about a quarter of a mile in breadth, con- 
sisting of very unequal ground, a small river 
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wound its course, to the banks of which the 
French army was advancing, in echelon move- 
ment, with colours flying and music playing, as 
if it were the day of a review rather than the 
morning of an actual battle. A few shots were 
fired at intervals, along the enemy's line ; 'till 
our guns, having attained an advantageous po- 
sition, began to play upon their flank, making 
gaps in their front ; which, however, were in- 
stantly filled up, without in any degree im- 
peding their advancement. Our battalion was 
directed to take possession of a small eminence 
on the right, which the French cavalry were 
evidently desirous of gaining. We made a rapid 
movement under the fire of our own guns ; 
but, before we could gain our object, a party of 
French cuirassiers was perceived wheeling 
round the base of the hill, as if determined to 
throw us into confusion. We were immedi- 
ately ordered to halt and form. 

" It was in the short pause which ensued, as 
we waited the expected charge, that my atten- 
tion was first directed to the impress of thought 
which passing circumstances stamps upon the 
countenance. The oflicers near me were brave 
and excellent men ; their minds were wound up 
to the performance of their duty, and there was 
a steady composure in the look of each, which 
indicated this determination : but, at the same 
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time, I could clearly perceive amid the fixed- 
ness of that look, the working of imagination : 
a train of associated reminiscences was rapidly 
passing through the minds of these daring men, 
that were rendered only more vivid by the 
uncertainty of the events which the moment 
involved. Not a word was spoken> except, in 
a sabdued tone, the occasional expressions — 
' steady men, steady !' as a cannon-ball, plung- 
ing amongst us, hewed down a file or two in 
opening its path through our ranks. 

" The look of each officer, at this moment, 
visibly expressed what was passing in the mind : 
— ^the parental fire-side — the last firm grasp of 
a &tber's hand— the parting embrace of a fond^ 
forboding mother — or that of a still more be- 
loved object, with similar thoughts, were swel- 
ling in the breasts, and impressing the looks, 
even of those whose steadfast eye and collected 
bearing betokened nothing to the ordinary ob- 
server but the daring port of the gallant soldier. 
None of these feelings occupied my own mind ; 
the only remaining scion of an ancient stock, 
I had left no parents nor family circle : — gone 
was the only tender attachment that ever clung 
round my heart. I had also acquired habits of 
abstraction, which enabled me to command my 
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attention under any circumstances; and, at this 
moment, I was turning over in my mind the 
inexplicable operation of the causes on which 
the train of our ideas depenjcis ; the rapidity of 
the vast current of thoughts which pass through 
our minds in the shortest space of time, and 
the difference between association and inten- 
tional memory, when my reverie was broken 
by the body of the orderly sergeant being 
brought into the rear, and hearing the com- 
mand, given in a firm and audible voice — 
V front ranks kneel — rear, make ready — pre- 
sent — fire.' 

" The eflFect was awful ; the charging horse, 
at which the platoon was levelled, halted but 
shortly, only to wheel round, as if to disengage 
themselves from the bodies of the wounded 
horses and dying horsemen, which the fire had 
brought down ; and, before our men could re- 
cover their arms, they dashed amongst our 
ranks, and all was confusion. 

" It would be vain to attempt the description 
of the battle, which was now general ; the roar 
of the cannon, the smoke, the shouts, the clang- 
ing of trumpets, the groans of the wounded and 
the dying, may be conceived, but Ho accurate 
idea of a battle can be formed by the most 
lively fancy. Those most actively engaged are 
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often the most ignorant of the fortunes of the 
field ; and victory may be decisive in one part, 
whilst yet the day is lost. 

" Our poor soldiers defended themselves 
bravely against the horsemen, who attempted 
to ride them down on all sides: Highlandmen, 
however, display their courage most on such 
occasions ; their over-eagerness, which unfor- 
tunately aflForded the opening in their rank^ 
through which the cavalry entered, served them 
in the individual combats which ensued. The 
slaughter was great on both sides, and the 
struggle still hung doubtful, when a detachment 
of the English Horse Guards rode up, and 
gallantly decided the event. The remnant of 
the French horse, for the greater part of the 
attacking party were left dead on the field, re- 
treated in disorder ; and left us to take up our 
position on the eminence which had been thus 
contested, and which we maintained during the 
remainder of the fray. 

" The first breathing moment discovered, 
among others, that my friend Cameron was 
missing. I enquired eagerly for him : the en- 
sign of the Company near which I stood, the 
son of a tenant of my excellent friend, who 
bad come into the regiment as a cadet, under 
his patronage, informed me that be had seen 
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him thrown from his horse, on the onset of 
the cavalry, in the eflFort to retrieve the error 
which had opened the way of the horsemen 
into oar ranks ; and that be could not have 
survived, as the whole rode over him. 

" Poor Cameron ! he had anticipated his fate ; 
and, on the preceding evening, had delivered a 
paper to me, containing his wishes respecting 
the disposition of his property, and the com- 
munication of his death, should he fall, to his 
mother. He was by nature as brave as a lion ; 
And, with the best heart, as gay, thoughtless, 
wild, and extravagant as could well be ; but 
his brother oflScers remarked that he had 
lately lost much of the elasticity of his spirits ; 
that his wit and hilarity seemed to flow less 
naturally ; that he read more and talked less 
than formerly ; that a greater portion of his time 
was occupied in examining into the comforts 
of the soldiers, and in visiting Ihe hospital ; 
and, although h6 was still the life of the mess, 
when we were in quarters, yet, that he often 
looked serious when the chaplain rapped out 
an oath. With all his apparent thoughtiess- 
ness, he had studied arms as a profession ; and 
was, indeed, beloved by every man in the 
corps. My intimacy with him was that of a 
brother. The occasion that first brought us 
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together, indeed, was suflScient to have united 
us in the closest intimacy ; and we were both 
genuine Highlandmen. 

" On receiving his instructions, I ventured 
to rally him on his presentiments. 

" * I cannot help the depression which has 
lately seized me,' said he ;' I have combated 
with it, my dear Mac Alpine, in vain ; it re- 
turns in defiance of all my efforts ; and my 
old hypochondriac uncle, the banker, who ima- 
gined that he was a teapot, and used to stand 
with one arm extended like a spout, and the 
other curved like a handle, had not a firmer 
conviction that he was the useful utensil he 
supposed himself to be, than I have that some 
cloud is impending over me. I do not antici- 
pate more risk than usual in the severe brush 
with the enemy, which we shall certainly have 
to-morrow ; but you know, my dear fellow, 
every ball has its commission.' 

" I ventured to inquire whether his letters 
from home, of late, were as satisfactory as his 
ardent disposition expected ? 

" •^ Perfectly so,' was his reply. ' My poor 
mother !' Something like a tear started in his 
eye ; and the firm compression of his lips dis- 
played the feeling conflict which was passing 
in his mind. Recovering his self-possession. 
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— 'tomorrow before dawn,' — be exclaimed; 
and, with a warm compression of the hand, 
we parted. 

" The morrow came ; and the last words 
which my excellent friend uttered were these, 
as he rode along the rear of the regiment — 

" * Highlandmen, be firm ; do your duty ; 
maintain the character of the regiment !' 

" I turned as he spoke, our eyes met: he 
gave me a look which I can never forget ; and 
the powerful influence of which induced me 
to write my Essay on Looks. 

" After the events of the day were closed, I 
walked out upon the field of battle with the 
young ensign, whom I have already mentioned, 
to endeavour to recover the body of our ex- 
cellent friend. The horrors of such a scene 
cannot be conceived by those who have not 
witnessed them. 

'' The night was serene ; the full orb of the 
harvest-moon, suspended in the deep concave 
• of an unclouded sky, seemed, in the calm dig- 
nity of its lustre, to read a moral lesson to mor- 
tals. Amidst the turbulence of a battle, the 
mind is too much excited to permit any reflec- 
tions upon passing events ; but, in the pause 
which follows, to those not engaged in the pur- 
suit of the retreating army, the serenity of 
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Natai:e, after sach a conflict, produces a deep 
sense of the utter insignificance of the affairs 
of mortals, the turmoils of ambition, and the 
rise or fall of empires, in the great scheme of 
the universe. We had felt the stirring pas- 
sions awakened by the share which we had 
taken in securing this triumph of British 
prowess ; but they were partly softened by the 
melancholy object of our walk, and almost 
wholly subdued by the peaceful loveliness of 
the night: but other feelings, those of disgust 
of our species, were aroused the moment we 
began to traverse the late foughten field. 

" Above us, all was sereheness, the still 
magnificence of Nature ; around us jay the 
dying and the dead, relics of the fury of in- 
fatuated mortals ; the horrors of the carnage, 
rendered more horrific by the acts of those, 
the followers of the camp, who were now bu- 
sily engaged in stripping and plundering the 
bodies of the slain. These wretches (how can 
it be believed by those who have never wit- • 
nessed such a scene ?) were chiefly women ! 
Well might the poets say, in the fable of Pro- 
metheus, * that, in adding to the original clay, 
in bis formation of man, some ingredient taken 
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from ever}' aniinal> he applied the vehemence 
<rf the enraged lion to the human breast*.' 

" There is one effect of moonlight,, which 
every accurate observer must have remarked : 
when the beams are reflected from the ripple 
of a shallow stream, the objects betwixt the 
flickering light and the spectator, being entirely 
in shadow, if they be moving objects, assume 
a peculiar, almost unearthly character. On 
the present occasion, the persons thus situated 
were numerous ; busied in their horrid occupa- 
tion, they seemed like a troop of demons, in 
perfect accordance with the work in which 
they were engaged. The ground was strewed 
with helmets, caps, swords, and muskets ; dis- 
mounted <^annon and their broken carriages; 
the carcases of horses ; and the mutilated bo- 
dies of dying men, mingled with the still more 
mutilated dead. The spots where the contests 
had been most severe, were marked by the 
heaps of the slain. Our attention was parti- 
cularly attracted to a small village, which the 
stream half encircled, giving the ground on 
which it stood almost an insular character; 

• -et insani leonis 



Vien stomacho appossiusse nestro. 

Horace, Carmen xvi. 
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it had been repeatedly and most resolutely 
attacked by the French, and nobly defended 
by the British Foot Guards. The cottages 
were unroofed and nearly battered to the 
ground ; each was the temporary cemetery of 
the brave ; whilst the bodies of the enemy, 
who in the last attack had bedn pursued across 
the stream, which was here much widened, 
so blocked up the current, that it had over- 
ISowed its boundaries, and formed a little lake 
in a recently reaped field on the opposite 
bank, in which the shocks of corn were still 
standing. The ammunition waggons passing 
over the field to pick up the wounded and con- 
vey them to the hospitals ; the glare of the 
torches of the pioneers, digging pits for de- 
positing the bodies of their fallen comrades ; 
and the dreadful occupation of the harpies, 
who were previously stripping and plundering 
them, impressed me with the necessity of dis- 
covering, as quickly as possible, the remains of 
my poor friend. There was no diflBculty in find- 
ing the spot where we had sustained the charge 
of the cuirassiers. Our brave fellows lay min- 
gled with the horses and horsemen with whom 
they had come into close contact: some still 
grasped the bridles of their opponents, which 
they held when both had fallen together: 
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whilst others, by the nature of their wounds, 
displayed, too palpably, the obstinate courage 
with which the combat had been sustained. 

** I turned my eye upon my young friend, 
who stood beside me with his chin resting on 
his thumb and forefinger, in deep thought- 
fulness, affording another strong illustration 
of my * theory of looks.' He had just begun 
his career in arms : — might not the soaring am- 
bition which had hitherto fired his soul for 
distinction, thus soon terminate ? — is it worth 
the life which is risked ? 

" I fancied I could read these questions 
passing through his mind, as be gazed for a 
moment in my face; a thousand cogitations 
were crowded in that single glance : — 

" Hope and fear, alternate, swayed his breast , 
Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal the sun*." 

But Imagination, in the morning of life, cheats 
our intellectual and reasoning faculty. Before 
my young friend's eye lay a ghastly heap of 
mangled bodies — on his ear fell the groans of 
dying men — his reason, at the instant, strongly 
condemned war and all its attendant evils ; and 

• Home. 
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be silently wondered that man can thus crimin- 
ously imbue his hands in the blood of his fel- 
low men ; but no sooner did his mind accord to 
these truths, than fancy reversed the pictures- 
painted, in the brightest hues, the image of his 
country — plead the sacred duty of her sons to 
uphold the honour of her throne — sounded in 
his ears the applause of the senates on heroic 
deeds- — pointed to the approving smile of 
beauty, which hails the return of the success- 
ful warrior. Fancy was proceeding to heighten 
the colouring of the sketch, when I recalled 
my young friend's thoughts, by laying my 
hand upon his shoulder. 

" ' It is a trying scene, Campbell,' said I, 
* for so young a soldier!' 

** ' It may be so. Captain Mac Alpine,' re- 
plied he, erecting himself and folding his arms 
upon his breast, * but it has no effect upon me : 
the soldier, if he fall, meets only the fate of 
thousands, and his anxieties are ended : if he 
survive, the gratitude of his country is a suflS- 
cient recompense for all his hardships.' 

" ' Come,' said I, 'we must not argue 
the point; our search for our friend's body 
should not end here ; we must endeavour to 
secure it from the talons of these harpies C. 
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and, linking my arm in that of Campbell, we 
again traversed the ground, closely examining 
the features of every corpse that displayed the 
uniform of a field-officer ; but all in vain. 

" Numerous were the acts of brutality which 
we were forced to witness in the performance of 
this melancholy duty. Many well-known feces 
were recognized, but the body of our friend 
was not found. 

" What a fund of reflection did these slaugh- 
tered heaps present — how many ambitious pro- 
jects — how many benevolent intentions — what 
warm affections — ^what deep regrets and fond 
imaginings — what vices and doubts — how much 
goodness, and bow many ardent hopes, were 
suddenly extinguished ! I had seen death in all 
its forms ; but never before had I beheld the 
barbarities by which the avarice of mankind 
augments the horrors of a field of battle. Yet 
what should we expect ? — what is war ? — strip 
it of its glittering arms, caparisoned steeds, em- 
blazoned banners, its music, imposing array, 
and all its pomp and pageantry — what is it ? — 
murder in the aggregate ! — What is the field of 
battle but a slaughter-house ? In hazarding 
this opinion, however, which the scene around 
me so forcibly impressed, I must not confound 
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the soldier with his occapation — a contempt 
and indifference for personal danger ; an open, 
frank, and generous bearing ; a nice sense of 
honour, candour, gentlemanly politeness, and 
attention to others; devotion to the fair sex ; 
warmth of friendship, loyalty, patriotism, 
philanthropy ; and, if to these attributes be 
added a liberal -education and a deep feeling of 
religion, where can we find a more perfect 
combination of all that should constitute a 
man ? Such were most of my brother-ofiScers 
— such, in all respects, was the individual 
whose loss I had now to deplore, and the 
search after whose mortal remains had elicited 
the feelings and sentiments which I have re- 
corded. 

" How inscrutable are the ways of Provi- 
dence ! The affair of to-day had, to all ap- 
pearance, laid in the dust my lamented friend 
Cameron : one of the warmest of friends, the 
best ojT brothers, the most affectionate of sons, 
and the most unexceptionable in character as an , 
officer and a man ; whilst one of the greatest 
libertines in the army, Captain Atkinso^— for 
he had risen to a troop — was not only spared, 
but was elevated to a majority, and received the 
public thanks of the Commander-in-chief. It 
is, however, but justice to acknowledge, that he 
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was an excellent ofiScer : he bad studied his 
professipn as a science ; and, both in tactics 
and gallantry, was not surpassed by any one 
in the army. 

" We failed, as I have already relaterd, in 
finding the body of poor Cameron ; of whose 
death, however, I entertained no doubt. 

" In returning through a field of newly- 
reaped corn, in which the shocks had been 
thrown down and were scattered in every direc- 
tion, our attention was attracted by groans, pro- 
ceeding, as it were, from beneath some shocks 
that lay tumbled together: on removing them, 
we discovered a corporal of my own regi- 
ment, severely wounded ; my excellent and 
honest, humble friend and faithful servant, 
Dugald Macnab. 

" ' Hah, Doctor !' said the poor fellow, as we 
uncovered him, ' I axes your pardon for being 
so free ; but you see, Sir, as how she thought 
it was all over with her, should it be some of 
the Frenchmen who might be moving the 
stacks; and when she see'd it was you, her 
heart sprung to her mouth, and the words came 
o' themsels.' 

" ' Never mind, my good fellow ; this is not a 
time for ceremony. Where are you wounded?' 

" * Faith, it is nae so easy to say. I think I 
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got a scratch on the souther frae ane of the 
French dragoons, just before the pistol was 
fired that winged me,' replied he, striving in 
vain to raise himself upon his elbow. 

*^ * You are a non-commissioned officer of 
the Forty-second ; do you know any thing of 
Major Cameron ?' I eag^ly enquired. 

" ' I fear. Sir,' said he, * he's come to nae 

gude : I saw him fa' wi' his horse, in the 

charge when we were a' ridden down. Is he 

-missing. Sir? — God bless him! — he was a 

brave soger and a good man.' 

" Seeing that the wounded corporal could 
give me no information on the subject I had 
most at heart, I requested Campbell to get 
some men to convey the poor fellow to the hos- 
pital, and I should remain near him until they 
arrived. This was done : he was taken to the 
hospital, and recovered. I kept my eyes upon 
this excellent man until after the affair of 
Badajoz,.in which he was again wounded in a 
manner to render him unfit for further service ; 
and he became my domestic. 

" The hospitals were in a melancholy con- 
dition ; situated on a low, flat, moist piece of 
ground, occasionally overflowed by the river, 
and almost nightly enveloped in fogs. The 
natives themselves, indeed, were of a sickly 
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cast of countenance, and universally afiBicted 
with remittents and agues ; it was not remark- 
able, tlierefore, that many of our poor fellows, 
who had escaped the grasp of d^ath in the field 
of battle, sunk the victims of disease in the 
hospitals. Even officers in their quarters were 
severely attacked with fevers; and the mor- 
tality spread so wide on every hand, that a 
feeling of hopelessness and depression fell 
upon us all, and rendered our meetings, at 
mess and elsewhere, scenes of the most gloomy 
melancholy. Many of the medical ofiBcers were 
suffering under the prevjuling epidemic ; so that 
those who had withstood its influence were 
overwhelmed with tlieir duties. 

" I was requested to see a lady at the quar- 
ters of a cavalry officer. . My surprise may be 
conceived, when I mention that this was a 
Spanish lady, under the protection of Captain 
Atkinson. Before me stood the man, whom of 
all others I most detested ; with the history of 
whose cruelty and dishonourable conduct I was 
intimately acquainted. I had never before met 
with him, although I knew he was in the same 
division of the army ; and I had not told to 
Cameron the share which he had in the fate of 
Mrs. Atkinson, fearing that a duel might place 
my friend's life in jeopardy. He was a tall. 
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handsome man, in every point a soldier ; with 
a mild, pleasing expression of countenance, 
which ill corresponded with what I knew of 
the infamy of his conduct, and the badness of 
his heart : his countenance was at complete va- 
riance with my doctrine of looks, and made me 
secretly acknowledge the truth, that, although 
we may guess at a tree by its fruit, yet, "that we 
cannot look into the hearts of men. All their 
study is to please, all their labour to satisfy 
their passions, and their endeavours to gain 
their own ends. 

" * I fear,' said he, bowing, as I entered the 
little room in which the patient lay, ' that it is 
too late, Doctor, to save this unfortunate wo- 
man ; she has been ill four days, the disease 
is gaining ground, and the delirium is of the 
most frightful description. You will perceive 
that she is a Spanish woman ; her attach- 
ment to me has induced her to forsake her 
friends, and, therefore, 1 am bound to protect 
her.' 

^^ What a remark from the lips of such a 
man! I could scarcely refrain from taxing 
him with the desertion of one who also had 
forsaken her friends for him ; whose affection 
was of the purest and most disinterested kind ; 
who had received, in return, only neglect and 
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scorn ; and who was the victim of his cruelty 
and indifference. I looked at him for a mo- 
ndent ; and, without replying to his remark, sat 
down by the bed-side of the patient. 

" She was a woman, apparently scarcely 
twenty years of age, with the dark hair and 
pale complexion of her country-women, with a 
fine intelligent contour of countenance. The 
continuance of the disease had sufiBced to pro- 
duce emaciation ; but the suffusion of the eyes, 
the rolling of the head on the pillow, the low 
muttering delirium, with the action of the arms 
of the insensible patient, as if endeavouring to 
drive away some imaginary objects, and the 
occasional picking of the bed clothes, satisfied 
me that no favourable prognosis could be ha- 
zarded. As I held my fingers upon the pulse, 
I could collect from the train of ideas that 
were passing through the brain, that the poor 
sufferer believed herself again at home, and 
was pleading with her mother the excuse of 
her errors. 

" ' He is so handsome — he spoke so tenderly 
— ves ! yes ! yes ! loved me, mother — yes ! so 
devotedly.' — She repeated the last sentence a 
dozen times, till her voice dropped, and the 
words were confused in a whisper; then, 
again raising her voice, staring wildly, and 
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jumping up in the bed, she exclaimed — ' Yes, 
yes! but see' — stretching out her arms — * he is 
gone ! — come to me, mother ! — I'll tell you !' 
and then again she continued muttering in a 
whisper, until she became exhausted and fell 
back in the bed. 

" Atkinson, who seemed much affected, bit 
his lips, as she uttered these sentences, and 
stoo^ gazing upon her. 

" ' Can nothing be done. Doctor ?' said he, 
with eagerness. 

" I told him that I feared not : but wrote a 
prescription, having given my direction to a 
soldier's wife, who acted as a sick nurse, and 
was about to depart, when he seized my hands, 
thanked me hastily, and beseeched me to re- 
peat my visit in the evening. Although I 
could not but pity the wretched man, at this 
moment, yet I felt a cold shudder pass through 
my frame as he held my hand. My evening 
visit was unnecessary : I was informed, by a 
note from Atkinson, that, two hours after I 
left his quarters, my patient breathed her last. 

" What a picture did the scene which I had 
just witnessed present of the just dispensations 
of the Almighty, and of the truth, that real 
happiness can only exist when the mind is in- 
fluenced by sentiments totally independent of 
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external circumstances, namely, a consciousness 
of rectitude, and a firm reliance on the benevo- 
lence of the Creator. Here was an individual, 
on whose deeds as an oflScer the full tribute of 
applause had been lavished — the envy of bis 
brethren in arms — who regarded his triumph 
as complete, and his expectations the most 
lofty, humbled in the midst of his glorious 
career ; his private feelings awakened to a re- 
trospect of crimes held up to his mind's eye by 
an irresistible power ; and the still, small voice 
of conscience, whispering in his ears, * What 
are the honours which have been helped upon 
you ? — what all the homage and command that 
you may win in the narrow scene of this di- 
minutive world, to one moment's enjoyment of 
the peaceful repose of heaft which solaces the 
bosom of the good and just man, borne down 
by misfortunes, turning his eye with reveren- 
tial submission to contemplate the • mystery of 
Omnipotent benevolence ?' 

" I saw nothing more of Atkinson while I 
remained on the Peninsula ; but I heard that 
the death of this unfortunate woman had pro- 
duced a considerable improvement in his habits. 
He rose rapidly in rank ; and, after I returned 
home, and had left the service, he was gazetted 
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as a lieutenant-colonel. The future history of 
his unfortnate wife is still involved in mystery." 



Having digressed thus far to give all the in- 
formatfon requisite respecting the history of 
Miss Caroline Ashton, the Editor has now' 
to request the reader to return to the close 
of the seventh Chapter, the point where the 
Doctor's Diary was interrupted. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



she BKjB nodiiDg : what of that ? 






Her eye discourses ; I will answer it.' 

Romeo and Juliet. 



I HAD settled the matter in my own mind, 
that Mr. Mordaunt was over head and ears in 
love with Miss Caroline Ashton ; and I lost 
two hours' sleep in reflecting upon the nature 
of that irresistible of all human passions, 
which subjugates even human reason to its 
power. 

I think it was Plato who defined love to be 
" a pure pleasure, derived from the perfection 
of mind, a sympathy of soul, free from all 
corporeal feelings." But, were this true, the 
sex of the beloved object would be of no ac- 
count ; and moral charms, independent of per- 
sonal beauty, elegance of form, and graceful- 
ness, would be sufficient to awaken the passion 
in every bosom ; and the idea of its qver oc- 
curring at first sight, would, in that case, be 
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entirely out of the question. Now, this I 
deny; for that the unalloyed sentiment, the 
purest and most romantic love, has arisen in 
two individuals the first moment they have be- 
held one another is undoubted : and many ex- 
amples in proof of it, both from ancient and 
modern history, might be brought forward, 
were it requisite to discuss the point so fully. 
If this 'be true, how, it may be enquired, is this 
sudden romantic aflFection to be explained ? I 
believe, in truth, it arises from the influence of 
that natural physiognomical science which we 
all possess, and daily, and hourly, and momen- 
tarily exercise. There is something in the 
look of every person that indicates his moral 
qualities ; and if these be of a description 
highly valued by another, and, at the same 
time, beauty or elegance of person be added, 
there is no reason why that mutual sympathy, 
which attracts and binds the opposite sexes, 
should not be at once awakened. It is not a 
matter of the understanding, nor a cool deci- 
sion of judgment, but a simple act of that 
occult, inexplicable, but powerful and generally 
operating principle, which, for want of a better 
term, is designated sympathy. 

I was half awake, conning over such thoughts 
as these, when Dugald, who knew my early 
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habits, tapped at day room door, and pro- 
claimed that it was six o'clock. 

The morning was clear and serene; the 
bright blue of the sky was unstained by the 
smallest speck of cloud: and, as much run 
had fallen during the night, the transparency 
of the air was so great, that, from my little 
window, which fronted the Trosachs, every 
thing, even the most distant objects, appeared 
as distinct as if they were within my grasp. 
Ben Venue seemed lowered to half its usual 
altitude ; and I could distinguish the heath and 
the mountain-flowers that embossed the sum- 
mits of the rocky pyramids in the opening of 
the glen. 

I had gathered from Dugald that none of the 
[)arty was yet astir, except the parson, as he 
termed Mr. Mordaunt, who, he informed me, 
had left the inn at five o'clock. 

" She may be gane," continued Dugald, 
" to shoot a brace o' moor-fowl, or to snare a 
trout for the leddies : but, yet, she took nither 
gun nor fishing-rod. Weel, 'tis^hard to sae 
what took her out so soon, as the air is raw 
and the dew thick upon the sod." 

I was not in a humour to listen to more of 
Dugald's conjectures ; and, therefore dismissing 
him, I hastily dressed, and following the ex- 
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ample of Mr. Mordaunt, I walked out and 
directed my steps to the Trosachs. My first 
impressions on entering, that romantic defile 
were such as I cannot describe. The glowing 
description of Sir Walter Scott had prepared 
me to anticipate many of its beauties ; but the 
idea I had formed of the whole fell far short of 
the scene before me. I had visited most of 
the celebrated passes of Italy and Switzerland : 
many, in point of sublimity and awful magni- 
ficence, leave the Tsosachs far behind ; but, 
except the Valine d'Enfer, between Freybourg 
and SchafiThausen, none of them can compete 
with the variety of its fantastic features. 

In tracing the road which leads to the lake, 
I found myself, at one time, elevated above 
most of the rocky fragments which compose 
the pass: the craggy face and wild crest of 
Binean rising on the right ; -on the left, the 
base of Ben Venue groaning beneath its garni- 
ture of foliage, richly tinted with the autumnal 
hues ; and, before me, a slight glimpse of the 
loch. Again I was lost in .the gloom of the 
shade thrown by the trees shooting from the 
rifts of the rocks on each side of the deep and 
narrow defile. At one turn of the joad, the 
most profound silence reigned, interrupted only 
by the gurgle of the little runnels which, clear 
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as crystal, crossed the rocky path : even the 
dropping of a morsel of withered twig, frac- 
tured by a bird forcing its way through the 
brakes, or a fragment of sand pushed down by 
the tiny foot of the emmet, became audible: 
at another, the ear was suddenly struck with 
the rush of some mountain torrent, concealed 
from sight by the tangled screen of birch, 
hazel, and eglantine, which covered the face of 
the crags. 

Emerging from one of these dells, I sat down 
upon a projecting point of rock, cushioned with 
velvety moss, to enjoy the warmth of the sun, 
which had now risen high enough to throw 
his beams into the many windings of the pass 
that opened to the east. I was soon attracted 
by the hum of a bee, which alighted upon a 
honeysuckle near me ; and was observing the 
artifices of the insect to procure the honey 
from the deep horn of the flower, when a stone 
rolling down from the crag above arrested my 
attention, and, looking upwards, I perceived 
Mr. Mordaunt descending its rugged face. 

" Hah ! Doctor," said he, " I fear I have 
interrupted your study. I had climbed to the 
top of this rocky knoll to pluck a wild rose, 
which attracted my eye as I was strolling down 
the pass." 
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I was almost tempted to say that I could 
guess for whom it was intended : but I merely 
remarked that he had displayed the taste of the 
poet in his selection of the flower. 

" I know no object in nature," said he, 
*• so beautiful as the opening bud of the 
wild rose, bathed in the morning dew, and 
peeping out beneath the mantle of its fresh 
green leaves." 

" Except," said I, " the blushing, uncon- 
scious maiden, of whom assuredly it is the em- 
blem." 

" Hah ! Doctor," replied he, " I perceive 
that your gravity has not closed your bosom to 
the impression of beauty." 

" If it had, Mr. Mordaunt, could it fail to be 
again opened after having seen Miss Caroline 
Ashton ?" 

" Certainly not. Doctor!" was his response: 
but, purposely changing the subject, he en- 
quired what I was so earnestly contemplating 
when he perceived me from the top of the 
rock : and, having explained to him, he linked 
his arm in mine, and chatting upon the promis- 
ing aspect of the weather for the day's excur- 
sion, we reached the inn, just as Dugald was 
in the act of announcing breakfast to Mr. 
Sketchly, who was occupied in transferring to 
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his portfolio a beautifal groap of trees close to 
the house. 

The ladies, with the exception of Mrs. 
Standard, were already assembled and equipped 
for the projected expedition. A large beaver 
hat, similar to that which Reubens has painted 
in his celebrated picture of the chapeau de 
paille, with a black lace veil thrown over it and 
dropping carelessly upon the left shoulder ; a 
dark green pelisse fitted closely to her person, 
and the belt fastened with a gold buckle, added 
grace to the tall, elegant figure of Miss Standard. 
I could perceive that Caroline had bestowed 
much care in arranging, in the most pleasing 
negligence, her auburn ringlets, clustering be- 
neath a black riding-hat, decorated with a droop- 
ing feather ; and a dark -blue pelisse, the belt 
fastened with a silver buckle, displayed to great 
advantage her airy figure. The enchanting 
smile with which she returned our salutations 
heightened every eharm and lighted up almost 
an angelic expression in her beautiful coun- 
tenance. The eye of her aunt, who now en- 
tered the room, hung upon the lovely girl with 
an enviable delight. 

" I have found," said Mr. Mordaunt, holding 
the wild rose lightly between his fingers and 
gracefully advancing to Caroline Ashton, " a 
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native of these sylvan regions that throws into 
the shade all the brightest beauties of the 
court ; see — the dewy tear still hangs upon her 
blushing cheek." 

He presented the flower, which she received 
with a smile and a graceful inclination of the 
head ; and blushed deeply while she playfully 
remarked, that " she was not surprized at Mr. 
Mordaunt's preference : art might imitate, but 
could never equal the unsophisticated beauties 
of nature ;" and,. in the simple-heartedness of 
innocence, she placed the rose-bud in her 
bosom. 

The eyes of the clergyman moistened 
with delight. Mrs. Standard threw a look 
upon him, as if to read his very soul. It was 
evident that an idea, which was a stranger to 
her mind, had intruded itself, and was now 
regulating the train of her thoughts. Miss 
Standard, also, who was chatting cheerfully 
with the Cantab, suddenly became silent and 
thoughtful : and Aunt Bridget gave the Advocate 
a significant wink. Mr. Oatlands was in high 
spirits ; and, not being able to resist the desire 
of teazing his friend, rose, and, advancing to 
Caroline Ashton, requested leave to examine 
the flower. " It is, indeed," said he, " one of 
the most beautiful of its kind Mordaunt, this 
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is no groundling ; I know the species well. Miss 
Caroline, this rose is never found but shooting 
from the clefts of the rocks, flinging over their 
rugged fronts its long, green, streaming shoots, 
studded with blossoms. I was not aware that 
my friend's southron limbs could have mastered 
the crag on which this bonnie bud was borne. 
Mordaunt, what was the height ?" 

The Clergyman knew the humor of his friend 
too well to reply ; and turned round to shake 
the hand of the Colonel, who at that moment 
entered the room. The Advocate, in returning 
the gift to its fair owner, enquired if she recol- 
lected the first stanza of the fourth Canto of the 
Lady of the Lake. She replied that she had 
read and admired it, but did not then re- 
member the passage. " It is," said Mr. 
Oatlands, " one of the many beautiful passages 
of that exquisite poem which impress them- 
selves indelibly upon the memory. I am a 
poor hand at recitation, but I will attempt it." 
And, with a taste and feeling which astonished 
those of the party who had judged of him 
solely by his mirth, he recited the following 
lines; — 
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" The rose is fairest wlien 'tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears ; 

The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears : 

O wilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 
I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave. 

Emblem of hope and love through future years." 

A slight blush mantled on the cheek of 
Caroline Ashton as the Advocate concluded the 
stanza. Mr. Mordaunt threw a glance of re- 
proof upon his friend ; who, smothering a 
roguish laugh, his usual custom when pleased 
with the eflFect of any practical jest, walked 
carelessly towards the breakfast table. 

The party was now seated. The steaming 
vase gave out its curling clouds : eggs, cold 
moor-fowl, venison-ham, broiled trout, marma- 
lade, currant-jelly, and all the other requisites 
of a Highland breakfast, to which every one 
seemed disposed to do justice, were rapidly 
disappearing. The veteran, whose attention 
had hitherto been otherwise engaged, now be- 
gan to peruse the dress of his daughters. He 
proposed that plaids should be carried by his 
servant and Dugald for the women, as he 
termed the ladies : " By Gad !" continued he, 
" if we meet one of those mountain-showers 
we have so frequently encountered among the 
hills, that silk peligse of yours, Biddy, will 
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make bat a e(Mny fi^it. The laige drops of a 
Highland shower have no respect for finery." 

'' Drops, Colonel !'' said the Cantab : '< did 
yoa ever see a drop in a Highland shower? 
It comes down in torrents, not in drops." 

The Advocate proposed to borrow the plaids 
of the host and the landlady. << I wiU carry 
our host's myself for Miss Biidget," said he, 
" I'll wamt 'tis big enough for two." 

Annt Bridget, parsing ap her lips to a smUe, 
and throwing back her head io add to the grace 
of a formal coartesy, thanked the Advocate for 
his kindness to a finlorn old maid. << Bat, O ! 
Mr. Oatlands," said she, ^<yoa are so fond of a 
joke." 

" I am, indeed," replied he ; " but this is no 
joke. Suppose, my dear lady ! we meet one 
of these wholesale showers your brother talks 
of, would it not be very comfortable to be rolled 
up together in a cozy Highland impenetrable ?" 
Miss Bridget attempted to get up a blush, 
the failure of which greatly amused her 
lively niece, who threw an arch smile at Mrs. 
Standard. 

Breakfast being finished, and the plaids de- 
spatched by the Colonel's servant and Dugald 
to the side of the loch, the party prepared to 
move. 
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" Shall we not have the pleasure of Mrs, 
Standard's company ?" said I ; for I perceived 
no edgns of equipment in that quarter. " No," 
she replied, " I have no desire to he drowned 
upon land. I have seen enough of wild rocks 
and glens. My curiosity is more easily sated 
than that of the young people ;" directing her 
eye to Aunt Bridget, who felt the allusion and 
was framing a rejoinder ; when the Veteran, 
who perceived an approaching skirmish, with 
excellent generalship drew oif the weaker 
party, remarking, " Never mind, Biddy ! there 
is no age in taste, and we may class ourselves 
among the young as long as we can enjoy their 
amusements." 

" I hope you have your thick shoes on, 
Carry, my dear," said Mrs. Standard. The 
lively girl had already accepted Mr. Mordaunt's 
arm ; and, nodding assent, left the room : Miss 
Bridget, hooked hers in that of Mr. Oatlands, 
who, also, carried her camp-stool : Miss Stand- 
ard took her father's arm and mine ; whilst 
Mr. Sketchly, with his drawing apparatus, and 
the Cantab, with his botanical box, paired off 
in close conversation on the organ of design. 
In this order we proceeded down the Trosachs. 
Much of the enchantment of this extraordi- 
nary pass had vanished : the deep, clear, broad 
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shadows produced by the sidelong beams of 
the rising orb of day; the sparkling of the 
dew-drops on the leafy garniture of the gro- 
tesque knolls, that constitute its remarkable 
features, had passed away with the freshness 
of the morning hour, winch had yielded to the 
almost oppressive warmth of a brilliant noon- 
day sun, in an unclouded sky. A remarkable 
effect of this change struck me forcibly: in-* 
stead of the powerful influence of even the 
smallest noises upon the ear, the conversation 
of the groups passing on before us, at no 
great distance, was scarcely audible ; except, 
now and then, when the hearty laugh of the 
Advocate indicated that he was succeeding in 
extracting some amusement from the remarks 
of Aunt Bridget. There seemed, indeed, as if 
none but those in our immediate group of the 
party were in the pass. My companions were 
not less struck with this circumstance than I 
was, and Miss Standard requested me to ex- 
plain it: but, before I could frame my reply, 
the Veteran had afforded the explanation in his 
own way. 

'• Why, don't you perceive, my dear Letitia," 
said he, gently withdrawing his daughter's arm 
from his, and assuming a military position, at 
the same time extending his cane like a sword, 
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as if about to give the command to a battalion, 
— " don't you perceive that, in this narrow de- 
file, with a hot sun over our heads, we are ex- 
actly like mice in an air-pump ?" 

*' You are quite right, Coloiiel," added I ; 
" but is it not extraordinary that, although this 
effect, evidently depending upon the great ra- 
refaction of the atmosphere, must have been 
often observed, yet it is not mentioned, at least 
I do not remember seeing it remarked upon, in 
any work on pneumatics ?" 

" I have often observed the same effect of 
heat," said the Colonel, " when on duty in 
America." 

■ 

Miss Standard here ventured to remark that, 
not only was the power of sound diminished in this 
state of the atmosphere, but that of vision also. 

" Yes, Madam," replied I, delighted to per- 
ceive that she took an interest in this kind of 
conversation ; " that is owing to the greater 
degree of refraction of dry air ; whereas, in a 
moist atmosphere, the rays of light proceed 
nearly in straight lines to the eye." 

" I comprehend your explanation. Doctor," 
said she, " and presume that the very clear view 
of distant objects, which I have often observed 
in the course of our tour, is owing to the con- 
stant moist state of the atmosphere in these 
mountainous regions." 
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The Veteran was pleased with the remarks 
of his daughter, and smiled. ^^ By Gad!" 

• 

added he, 'Mtis often most extraordinary;— 
yon mast recollect, Letty, my dear, bow mach 
we were strack with this circumstance, in 
looking at Ben Nevis from the inn at Fort 
William ; although the distance is fall eight 
miles, 3ret, we saw the summit as distinctly 
as if within half a mile of it The whole of 
the previous day. Doctor, had been one stone 
shower, as we used to say in Savannah : but 
the following morning was a glorious one ; and 
the landlady of the inn assured us that we might 
be twenty years at Fort William, and not see 
the mountain as it appeared that morning." 

In this manner the conversation continued 
until we arrived at the side of the lake. Poor 
Dugald had deposited his load of cloaks and 
umbrellas in the boat, in which Aunt Bridget 
was dready seated, whilst the rest of the party 
waited to deliberate on the course which was 
to be pursued. 

I confess that I was disappointed with this 
view of the lake. Although it is picturesque, yet 
the idea of its grandeur and its mountain walls, 
which the perusal of Sir Walter Scott's poem 
had pictured in my imagination, was not rea- 
lized. The keen eye of the Barrister observed 
what was passing in my mind. 
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" You are a child of the mist, Doctor," said 
he ; " yet I perceive that you have fallen into the 
mistake which is committed by the crowds of 
visitors from the south, who daily rush down to 
the Trosach, full of the Lady of the Lake apd 
Fitz- James. Now let me be the guide to-day ; 
and let the boat, with Miss Bridget, who is al- 
ready fatigued with her walk, row quietly round 
into the bay, and take us up where I shall point 
out." 

This proposition was instantly relished by all 
the party, except Aunt Bridget, who, finding 
that the Barrister did not enter the boat which 
began to move oflF from the shore, and not hav- 
ing heard the plan which had been proposed, 
began to be alarmed : raising her shrill voice, 
" Oh ! Mr. Oatlands," said she, " is this your 
gallantry ? Can you desert a forlorn old maid 
who has trusted to your promises ?" 

Roused by the sharp note which struck his 
ear, the Advocate suddenly turned round, ^<By 
Heavens !" exclaimed he, " I have forgotten to 
communicate our plan to the old lady ;" and, 
beckoning to the boatmen to push back, rushed 
half-leg deep into the water to meet the boat. 
" Pardon me, my dear lady," said he, gallantly 
pressing the long withered fingers which were 
held out to him to his lips ; and, having hastily 
stated hifii plan, stepped back upon the beach. 



As the boat ^ided ol^ Ifiss Bridget wa^ed ber 
haodkerdiiel^ whilst the Banister, to the great 
amosement of the party, drew his fix>m his 
pocket, and, tying one part cS it round his neck, 
and the other roand the branch of a noble 
beach which overhung the bank, stood with bis 
arms hanging down and his head inclined 
apon bis shoulder as if he had suspended him- 
self fix>m the branch. 

<' See," said Caroline Ashton, who bad in- 
dulged in the hearbr laugh which the quaint 
humour of the Advocate had created, ^^ Aunt 
Bridget actually rises in the boat, as if uncer- 
tain whether her gallant Lothario be in jest or 
earnest." 

" He has spoiled an excellent scene," said 
Mr. Mordaunt, " by his hasty resuscitation ;" 
for, at that moment having disengaged him, and 
advancing to the party, he seemed to eojo}" the 
laugh as much as any of those in whom he had 
provoked it. 

" To prove," replied Mr. Oatlands, " that 
my resuscitation is complete, I will commence 
my oflBce of guide." 

He conducted the party round the base of 
a little hill to the left of the spot where the 
visitors usually take boat ; from which point, 
to that where the river issues which joins 
the lake with Loch Achray, a succession of 
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the most wild, romantic, and varied land- 
scape^ present themselves. At one part, the 
lofly, grey masses of the naked rock stretch 
almost into the watery leaving scarcely room 
for a single person to pick a footing round 
their base, and form a striking contrast with 
others, from the fissures of which the oak, firmly 
rooted, throws his knotted branches and deep- 
green foliage over the narrow path. Such is 
the nature of the foregrounds : — the distances, 
viewed across various breadths of water, are 
composed of the broad and apparently inacces- 
sible shoulder of Ben Venue, its tremendous 
cliffs, intervening hollows, and scattered wood 
mingled with the broken rocks and frowning 
precipices which indent its base. 

" It is a fearful, but highly picturesque and 
interesting scene," said Miss Standard, as the 
whole party collected upon a little plat of green- 
sward, formed by an opening of the rocks, 
" Ben Venue certainly presents here all its 
grandeur ; but it is a gloomy magnificence." 

The party proceeded under the guidance of 
the Advocate ; and it required some address to 
get the ladies through the underwood. At 
length the river burst upon them in all its wild 
and boisterous magnificence. The recess into 
which they descended is an awful wilderness of 
rocks, and woods, and rushing waters ; the river, 

o 3 
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the origin of which in the lake is here completely 
obscured, seems to burst out of the side of the 
mountain ; and, boiling along its rugged channel, 
hollowed in some places in the primaeval rock, 
and shadowed beneath outstretching oaks, almost 
as ancient as the granitic masses in the chasms 
of which they are rooted, is again suddenly lost 
amid the lofty and thickly wooded crags, 
through which it has evidently forced a passage, 
to lose itself in the peaceful and glassy sheet 
of Loch Achray. The suddenness with which 
they had been transported into this apparently 
inaccessible mountain-recess, where all was 
wrapt in twilight gloom and mystery, and not 
a sound, save the rush of the rapid torrent, 
broke upon the ear, produced the most striking 
expression on the intelligent countenances of 
Miss Standard and her cousin. The Advocate 
enjoyed the astonishment tljus excited, not only 
in the ladies, but in the whole party, none of 
which had ever been here before* 

" I hope you are now convinced," said he, 
addressing Caroline Ashton, with the beam of 
exultation glittering in his eye, " that this 
northern land, rich in that most blessed of all 
manna, oatmeal, and that most sovereign of 
all balms, whiskey, equals, if it does not sur- 
pass, your much -lauded Switzerland in the 
picturesque." 
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" This is indeed," replied she, " a most ex- 
traordinary and romantic spot/' 

" You see," said Mr. Mordaunt, whose look 
bespoke the pleasure he experienced in the 
astonishment of his loVely companion, ^' that, 
under the quaint humour of my friend, is 
hidden a refined taste, and a perception of 
the sublime and beautiful which is associated 
only with the highest class of intellect." 

" At your old tricks, Mordaunt!" said the 
Advocate. " Flattery, Miss Caroline, is the 
besetting sin of my friend." 

" I have perceived no indication of that vice, 
as yet, in Mr. Mordaunt," replied Caroline. 

" Hem !" ejaculated Mr. Oatlands, straining 
his penetrating eye upon the Clergyman, who 
felt the full meaning of the interjection ; and 
was about to divert the conversation into an- 
other channel, when the attention of every one 
was suddenly arrested by the exclamation — 

" Oh, Heavens !" from Miss Standard, who, 
having advanced a short way into the gloom of 
the recess, was now hastily retreating. She was 
followed by a being scarcely human, not unlike 
the idiot described in the tale of Wandering 
Willie, who had suddenly appeared from 
amongst the rocks, and was following, in a 
kind of ambling trot, close at the heels of 
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the lady. As he came into the light, he halted, 
aod gave the party, which he now first per- 
ceived, an opportunity of surveying him. 

He was about the middle size, of a spare habit, 
dried up by long exposure to sun and wind ; 
his features were sharp and angular ; his scanty 
head of hair was of a reddish-sand colour, and 
the few long, thin tufts on a chin, which had 
never felt the influence of a razor, were of the 
same hue ; his legs and arms were bare, owing 
to the scantiness of his clothing, which was of 
the fashion of the country, and nearly worn to 
rags ; and the nails on both toes and fingers 
were lengthened to talons. He stood for a few 
seconds, grinning at the party, muttering in- 
coherent sentences ; which, from the extension 
of his skinny hand, seemed to imply a request ; 
and glancing his piercing grey eyes over the 
party, but chiefly on the ladies, with an inde- 
scribable rapidity of movement. 

Mr. Mordaunt and myself having advanced, 
the creature turned round in an instant, as if ap- 
prehensive of ^orae danger, and disappeared be- 
hind the rocks whence he issued*. We followed 



• About eight years since, the Editor met with a being closely 
resembling the description of his friend, on the road between 
Callander and the Trosachs. He ran by the side of the car- 
riage for nearly a mile. 
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him to the point where he had disappeared, but 
no traces of him remained ; indeed, we could 
not see many yards before us on entering the 
chasm, for the crag through which the river 
had evidently forced a passage, was so thickly 
overhung with trees and shrubs, as to exclude 
the light ; and the hollow, booming sound of a 
cataract met the ear, and led us to imagine 
that it was precipitated into a subterraneous 
cavern before it mingled its waters with those 
of Loch Achray. Whoever the being was who 
had emerged from this den, it was evident that 
he was well acquainted with it, as he had effec- 
tually eluded our power of tracing his flight. 

This little incident aroused many conjectures 
respecting this singular-looking being. The 
Cantab, who had returned from gathering 
lichen and woodroif among the damp rocks, 
contended he must be a satyr ; and he was 
anxious to commence an argument with the 
Advocate on the possibility of the existence of 
such beings. 

" If that be the case," said Caroline Ashton, 
" he must have mistaken you, dear Letty! for 
a mountain nymph ; did he not approach you 
with such a grace as Mr. Peters would have 
called a natural soliciting ?" 

" Caroline! — Caroline!" replied her cousin. 
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with a look of reproof, " you must rein in your 
satirical homour." 

" You are right, as you always are, my dear 
Letitia ; I wHl be as grave as a judge." 

The Advocate, however, who would not lose 
the opportunity of playing off a jest on this 
little alarm to the ladies, enquired who Mr. 
Peters was ? 

** A pious rector, who made love to Letitia"— 
was the immediate reply of Caroline Ashton :*— 
" but I must not proceed — only tell me, Leti- 
tia," said she, " how your knight of the cavern 
introduced himself?" 

" Carry, you are incorrigible," said her cou- 
sin. But, nevertheless, she good-naturedly pro- 
ceeded to satisfy her request She stated, that, 
having advanced to look into the mouth of the 
chasm, she felt something drop, as it were, 
near her ; and, turning round, saw the crea- 
ture's horrible eyes glaring upon her ; when 
she instantly retreated. 

" And he pursued," continued Caroline 
Ashton ? 

" In that he shewed his good taste," said the 
Advocate ; " and he, also, gave an undeniable 
proof that the genus to which my friend Percival 
opines he belongs, are people of refined sen- 
timents. Pray, Miss Standard, had he hoofs ?" 
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Miss Ashton seemed to enjoy the question, 
aod was apparently about to add some pleasant 
remark, when she suddenly became pale, and 
would have fallen, if Mr. Mordaunt had not 
sprang forwards and caught her in his arms. 

" For heaven's sake, Carry," said the Ve- 
teran, " what is the matter ?" 

" Nothing, nothing, uncle !" replied she, as 
she revived ; and, blushing deeply, at finding 
herself supported by Mr. Mordaunt, she gently 
disengaged herself, thanked him for his atten- 
tion, and sat down on a projection of the rock. 
It was evident that such a state of feeling was 
not the result of any thing connected with the 
little adventure already related, which had ex- 
cited only the playfulness of the lovely girl ; 
and I could not avoid referring it to a circum- 
stance which powerfully attracted my notice, 
and made me almost, for a moment, believe in 
the second sight of the Highlanders. 

Just before Miss Ashton fainted, my atten- 
tion was roused by a movement amongst the 
trees above the dell in which the party was 
standing ; and, turning my eye in the direction 
of the sound, I perceived the figure of a man 
glide past, half hid by the foliage, but yet suf- 
ficiently exposed to induce me to think that it 
was a person familiar to my recollection, but 
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who, I believed, could not possibly be in this 
part of the country. I noticed the eye of Mr. 
Mordaunt turned in the same direction, and 
suddenly, also, that of Miss Ashton, who im- 
mediately fainted. There was something mys- 
terious in all this, which I could not explain. 
The Clergyman stood by Caroline Ashton with 
an expression of uneasy thoughtful ness ; and, 
as she recovered her composure, she gave a 
look at her cousin, which convinced me that the 
source of her uneasiness was connected with 
what she had seen, and which was known to 
both. It was probable that none of the rest of 
the party had observed the person pass among 
the trees ; and, although I determined to com- 
municate my suspicions to the Veteran, yet this 
was not the moment ; and, therefore, I did not 
care to turn his conversation from the channel 
in which it flowed. 

" Why, Carry !" continued he, " you look 
as if you had seen a ghost. Is this dell, Mr. 
Oatlands, the Coir nan Uisk, Ursk, or what is 
the name ?-^By Gad ! I never shall be able 
to mouth your break-jaw, outlandish, Highland 
names." 

" Coir nan Urisken," replied the Advocate. 
" No, Colonel, that is a pleasur^^ to come. 
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This, however, is a Coir, and, according to our 
friend Percival, the being that has alarmed the 
ladies is an Urisken, or a satyr." 

" Or something very like one," said Miss 
Standard ; " but I do not think that that is the 
cause of my cousin's fainting." 

" No, no," said the Veteran, " Carry has 
too much courage to be afraid of such ragga- 
muffin satyrs — a mere half-naked Highlander." 

" Yet," pertinaciously continued the Advo- 
cate, who wished to draw off the attention of 
the party until Miss Ashton should recover, 
whatever might have been the cause of her 
faipting, " suppose. Colonel, it was the ghost 
of a Highland Cearn ? you recollect the pas- 
sage of Shakspeare — 

" the merciless Macdonnel 

(Worthy to be a rebel — for to that 

The multiplying villauies of nature 

Do swarm upon him) from the Western isles 

With kerns and galhw-glasses was supplied." 

It was owing to such gentry making these wilds 
their retrfeats, that the loch derived its name: 
it is generally both pronounced and writ- 
ten Catrine, instead of Cateran, which is, in 
truth, a corruption of Cath-earn, signifying, in 
Gaelic, men of war, soldiers, or thieves : now. 
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this satyr-like being may be the ghost of a 
Cearnach." 

« Fiddlestick !" said the Veteran, who did 
not perceive the jesting of the man of law ; " a 
man, Sir, of flesh and blood, take my word f^ 
it." 

The arrival of Mr. Sketchly, who had loi- 
tered behind, in ecstacy with the views which 
presented themsefves at several points in his 
progress, terminated the argument about satyrs, 
by his assuring the Veteran that the boatnten 
would be able to give some account of the du- 
bious being who had appeared and vanished so 
mysteriously. It was therefore resolved that 
the party should move on to a little cove, where 
the boat had been ordered to put in ; and as 
it proceeded along the edge of the lake, Mr. 
Sketchly pointed out the infinite variety of 
changes in the landscape, which was produced 
by the foregrounds altering, even when the 
distance remained the same. Mr. Sketchly 
explained the distinction between combinations 
of objects which interest, when transferred to 
the canvass, and those which produce powerful 
impressions on the imagination. 

" Thus," said he, " the mystical obscurity 
of the mountain recess, which we have just 
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quitted, with its labyrinths of rocks, rushing 
water, and shadowing trees, is not fitted for the 
canvass ; whilst those very circumstances, added 
to its solitude and twilight gloom, tend to 
awaken trains of romantic associations, bor- 
dering on the supernatural, which form the 
great charm of poetry." 

Every one felt pleased with these remarks.; 
but a feeling of depression had fallen over 
the whole party since the inexplicable fainting 
which had overcome Caroline Ashton, and 
which at once completely subdued all the live- 
lipesa of her spirits, and sunk the joyous buoy- 
ancy so peculiarly her nature. 

On arriving at the cove, they found the 
stores, which had been liberally supplied, 
spread out on the mossy carpet by Dugald, 
under the superintendence of Aunt Bridget; 
who, seated on her camp-stool, was waiting 
with anxiety the arrival of the party. In a 
short time, the moorfowl-pie, which the Ad- 
vocate eulogized as the quintessence of all that 
is excellent in the gastronomic art, the cold 
tongue, the veal sandwiches, and various other 
etceteras, all nearly disappeared under the 
brisk attack, as the old Colonel remarked, of 
the main body ; and totally vanished under that 
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of the rear-guard, namely, Dugald and the 
boatmen. 

As the ladies did not seem wholly recovered 
from their alarm, nor desirous of ascending 
Ben-Venue to-day, and, as I pronounced that 
it was necessary to rest some time after so 
hearty a repast, the Advocate, to rouse the 
spirits of Miss Ashton, by changing her train of 
ideas, proposed that the party should retire 
under the shady screen of the rock, and fill up 
the time of resting with a story. 

This proposition being agreed to, the Advo- 
cate stretched himself at the feet of Aunt 
Bridget ; Caroline Ashton, much to the dis- 
appointment of Mr. Mordaunt, placed her arm 
in that of the Veteran, whilst Miss Standard, 
also, seated herself near him. The group 
being formed, Mr. Mordaunt claimed his right 
to name the story-teller ; and, justly considering 
that anything of a sombre or a melancholy 
character would be wholly out of place at this 
time, named Mr. Oatlands. 

" For once," said the Advocate, " my friend 
Mordaunt has made a foolish choice : I am a 
purely matter-of-fact person ; and never could 
I boast of either imagination to invent anything, 
or memory sufficient to retain what I hear, so as 
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to relate it to others : but, if a simple relation 
of what I have seen can be regarded as a 
story, I am ready to perform my part of the 
compact into which we have entered." 

All were satisfied with the Advocate's ac- 
count of his capabilities, and quickly settled 
themselves to listen. 

" Did you know, Colonel," said he, " the 

late Doctor ? If you did, I need not 

inform you that he was one of those persons 
who pique themselves on certain peculiarities, 
and often keep alive old customs which have 
been long banished by the mass of society." 

" I had not the happiness of his acquaint- 
ance," replied the Veteran. 

" I knew the Doctor well," continued the 
Advocate, " and although I respected him most 
highly, yet he was a very odd man ; one who 
did good things in a very strange way, and 
<vas as full of prejudice as he was of Greek. 

I happened to be on a visit in shire, and 

received an invitation to spend a day at , 

on the twelfth of May, the Old May Day of 
the good old times. I will give the party an 
account of that day ; but, like Mordaunt, and 
other great men, I must give a name to my 
story, which I shall therefore call " Old May 
Dayr 
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CHAPTER] XIV. 



OLD MAY-DAY. 



<< there was mine host, one that hath taught me more 

wit than ever I learned before in my life ; and I paid nothing 
for it neither." 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 



" Agreeably to my invitation, I left my 
friend's house, and reached my especial desti- 
nation on the 12th of May (Old May-day), 1815. 
A kind of unsettled, expectant look, on the 
faces of the villagers, denoted the approach of 
just enough of festivity to disturb, without suffi- 
cient amusement to occupy them. They looked 
half asleep, and the more industrious portion 
had gone off to their usual occupations ; those 
who remained were chiefly the idle and dis- 
solute. Nevertheless, in all rural galas, there 
must be something picturesque and engaging, 
as long as the people remain sober. The men, 
with their bright-blue coats, red waistcoats, long 
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ehbe-ties, and knee-ties, and little round tied-up 
posies in their button-holeg ; the girls and ma- 
trons with their white aprons, their garments 
of many colours, their vivid bonnet garnitures, 
which ladies, I believe, call trimmings, often 
selected with such an undue appreciation of 
their own charms ; the pale and sallow univer- 
sally chusing green ; the bright, full-blown, 
blowsy lass always adding to her native ra- 
diance with red or yellow ; — and, then the chil- 
dren, ever in the way, busy about nothing, 
excited, without a cause ; and, alternately, the 
pride and shame, the pleasure and torment of 
those elderly personages who retain the mob- 
cap, and pinched-up black sort of rusty-looking 
silk bonnet, that seems as if it never had been 
new." 

" I did not know, Mr. Oatlands," said Miss 
Bridget, " that the ladies attracted so much of 
your notice." 

" Forgive me, my dear Madam !" replied 
he ; "I am sorry that my attentions to you 
have not fulfilled my object of convincing you 
of my devotion to the fair sex." 

Aunt Bridget attempted to blush, smiled 
graciously, and begged the Advocate to con- 
tinue his narrative. 

" All these multifarious sort of people," 
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continued he, " separated from their party on 
the green, as my post-chaise drew near: the 
men, after the custom of English rustic beaux, 
appropriated to themselves the accommodation 
of the rail, against which they leaned, cross- 
ing their blue-stockinged legs, and giving a 
sort of bob to the gentleman as he passed. 
The women suspended their chattering talk for 
the indulgence of that long stare, of which the 
very high, and the very low, alone, have the 
privilege. The little bodies crossed their hands 
in front, and ran, to their imminent peril, be- 
fore the carriage, dropping their little trouble- 
some curtseys to ' the gentleman/ Yet, I 
don't know how it is, one likes these tributes 
to the patrician state, and feeling oneself of 
a little consequence does make one more 
amiable. 

" I was too late : the Christian service, with 
which the Doctor chose to preface the revival 
of a heathen custom, was over, and the great 
Monarch of the Lexicon and the Grammar 
was leading forth the small portion of his flock 
that had chosen to attend. Among these were 
two of the younger branches of his relations, 
the one laughing and blooming like Hebe, or 
rather, with her long ringlets, like one of King 
Charles's beauties; the other, with the high 
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impress of talent on her marked conntenance, 
a face on which the feminine attractions were 
not depicted, but which never displayed one in- 
dication of selfishness, nor expression of mean- 
ness. An arm of each of these young and 
interesting women was tucked under the wing 
of the Doctor, his ample robes half forming a 
mantle to each of them, his only cherished na- 
tural ties. The venerable divine looked full of 
importance ; his face swelling out with the 
anticipated business of the day, his mouth com- 
pressed, his eyes, like the sky, sometimes du- 
bious between fair and foul weather ; yet, un- 
like the atmosphere, — for, as he generally set in, 
in the morning, he usually continued : when he 
rose gloomily, he looked black all day ; no sar- 
casm could be too venomous to satisfy his in- 
ward cravings to make others as uncomfortable 
as himself, no mode of domestic government 
too tyrannical, no well-rounded periods of 
abuse too violent, both for the absent and for 
those present. In short, when once his temper 
began to indicate a storm, he never faired." 

" Nay, nay, Oatlands," said Mr. Mordaunt, 
" you are too severe ; I knew the Doctor : 
take him altogether, he was a good-hearted old 
man ; and, if the many impulses of benevo- 
lence, the many acts of kindness, the many 
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resolutions of forgiveness which he felt, and 
performed, and made, be weighed in the ba- 
lance with his fiiults, trust me that, whilst there 
will be found much to pardon, there will also 
appear much to commend him to that Being 
whose very essence is mercy." 

" Well, well," said the Advocate, " I know 
it will have due eflFect. I wish," continued he, 
" I could have passed over in reality, as readily 
as I am about to do in my narrative, the period 

which elapsed between my arrival at and 

the commencement of the festivities. It ex- 
tended to a long, unsettled, yet ceremonious 
two hours. 

" I was first paraded by the Doctor into his 
library, and introduced to the ancients there : 
then I was slily, as a little bit of fun, lead into 
his wiggery by a young lady, who shall be 
nameless. Here we beheld every gradation of 
peruke — mushroom-wig, undress, and dress 
wig, frontispiece and back-piece, and all ex- 
cept the wig au naturel^ an audacious piece of 
presumptuous imitation, which was not, in the 
Doctor's younger days, so much as thought of. 
These treasures, some in high buckle, and 
fully charged with powder; some a little the 
worse for last night's combat, by which I mean 
no insinuations that the church had been mili- 
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tant, but merely that, in the earnest vocifera- 
tions, and other verbal contests, in which the 
good Doctor was at times engaged, sundry 
clouds of white dust were wont to escape from 
the ambush of his huge curls, despite the in- 
fluence of pomatum, and all the ingenious pre- 
cautions of frizzing. 

" * I do like a wig to look like a wig,' said 
my fair companion ; * I detest those perform- 
ances which I sometimes see on the heads of 
elderly ladies-^a row of bright auburn ringlets 
on a wrinkled brow, or a gay, juvenile toupee 
upon a man of seventy.' 

" ' In short, you like a candid wig.' 

" ' Fancy me Dr. ,' cried she, placing 

on her head a ponderous concern which had 
just returned from preaching in St. Mary's, 
Oxford, and enclosing her slender figure in one 
of the Doctor's spare gowns. ' Mister Oat- 
lands, I am proud to welcome you to , for 

though you are a lawyer, yet you are honest ; 
though you are a Presbyterian, yet you are not 
an apostate ; though you are a Scotchman, yet 
you are not — but, oh Heavens !' screamed she, 
' here is the Doctor himself.' 

" It was his voice, thundering along the 
passage — * Where is that wild boy, Oatlands, 

and that saucy jade, Miss ? — bring them 

p2 
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out, I say, bring them oat, to shew themselves, 
and join the lasses on the green, and foot it 
nimbly — Doctor orders it :' 

" * We are ready, Sir' — said my fair com- 
panion, in an instant disentangling herself 
from her cumbrous vestments, and assuming, 
in a moment, the utmost precision and compo- 
sure of manner : * I was only giving Mr. Oat- 
lands a lecture on whigism ; for I find him, I 
am sorry to say, an unconquerable Tory.' 

" < Well ; come along, vfe will talk to him, 
and put him in the right way at dinner.' 

" * Pray do. Doctor.' 

" ' Mr. Oatlands,' said he, looking sternly at 
me, as he walked along, *the man who is a 

Tory at , must be a monster of prejudice 

and obstinacv.' 

" When we had descended into the garden 
before the house, we found between twenty 
and thirty young ladies assembled, waiting for 
the Doctor to lead them oflF to the May-pole. 
These fair nymphs were as various in their de- 
portment and attire as if they had met by ha- 
zard, and not by particular and well-weighed 
invitation. Some few were the daughters of 
country gentlemen : that class of persons who, 
in England, have more pride of station than 
any other order : they are, indeed, a * peculiar 
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people,' — a distinct racle — the very monarcbs 
of country races and of provincial assemblies, 
concentrating within themselves the cherished 
prejudices of by-gone generations. Yet I mean 
not to disparage the worth of this class of 
the aristocracy, which, whilst it exceeds their 
brethren among the nobility in pride of birth, 
exceeds them also in firmness of principle, and 
in a strict attention, both by precept and exam- 
ple, to the conduct of those around them. Of 
course, in speaking of this class, I mean to 
refer chiefly to those who have not town-houses, 
but spend the whole year chiefly at their coun- 
try seats. 

" The three young ladies who belonged de- 
cidedly to this casie^ were sisters, and were 
strictly aristocratic in every thing but being rich ; 
consequently they had * hung on hand,' to use 
a vulgar expression, and were now on the de- 
bateable grounds of five, six, and seven-and- 
twenty. As their fear of degradation had pre- 
vented their marrying any one beneath them- 
selves, so their plain faces had stood in the way 
of their being courted by any one above them. 
Maria, the eldest, was the only one of the fa- 
mily who could boast anything like a good 
complexion ; but then, she had a very large 
nose. Nevertheless, good-natured and liberal 
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persons, especially those who had no daughters, 
said (hat she was handsome ; and asserted it 
the more stoutly, that none of the gentlemen 
could ever be found to agree with that opinion. 
At any rate, she was good-tempered, and had 
not that perpetual curl of the upper-lip which 
distinguished her next sister, Selina. Selina 
had red hair, puffed off by her mother's friends 
as ' golden :'- atany rate, it was the only golden 
possession that she had. She was accounted to 
be a fine figure, a kind mode of getting rid of 
any discussion upon her face. Her eyes were 
narrow, and close together ; her nose, from its 
sanguine hue and projection, was, relatively to 
her pale face, what a mountain covered with 
heath is to a sandy plain. I could never di- 
vine what she had to pride herself upon ; yet 
she entpred a room with an air as full of con- 
fidence as if she had been the first belle there. 
Caroline, tlie youngest, was near-sighted, and 
had a trick of incessantly screwing up her eyes. 
Her Imir and complexion were of that dingy, 
ashy hue which belongs to no class, which can 
neither be termed dark nor fair ; and she was 
a little awry: of course, as she belonged to a 
county family, she had her partizans, and was 
considered genteel. These young ladies were 
dressed scrupulously alike, even to their shoe- 
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ties; and I was puzzled, for half an hour, when 
their backs were turned, to know with which I 
was engaged to dance. Yon would have thought, 
by their extreme care neither to touch nor to 
speak to the majority of the other ladies, that 
they were p^orming quarantine themselves, 
either after some infectious disease, or that they 
were of opinion that the rest of the party ought to 
do so : but no, the only contagion they dreaded 
was, that worst of all complaints, vulgarity. 

^' These three Miss Smithsons, along with a 
motley party, were all paraded up to the green 
which I had passed, whereupon stood a thing 
called a May-pole ; but a device which I fancy 
the goddess Mala would not have owned, had 
she been alive, as a suitable tribute to her. 
It was stiff, gorgeous, and in execrable taste, 
and looked as if the old electioneering rib- 
bons of some neighbouring contest had been 
appropriated to its decoration. I must here 
remark, that we were preceded to this spot by 
a flag and band of music, the Doctor calling 
upon every one to contribute a shilling to the 
performers, when we arrived at the May-pole. 
And now dancing commenced ; and I, to my 
sorrow, was commanded to lead off with the 
eldest Miss Smithson ; and, of course, expected 
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by the young lady to fall in love with her; 
but, as I complied with the first injunction, I 
considered that I might be excused from falfit 
ling the last-mentioned expectation. In truth, 
we were not of the same calibre : she had some 
military acquaintance, and was versed in the 
affairs of the 73rd, from the resignation of the 
late colonel to the appointment of the youngest 
cornet. I knew nothing about any officer, but 
a sheriflF*s officer — 'don't look grave, Miss 
Caroline, it was not on my own account' — and 
I was far better acquainted with the details of 
the university calendar than those of the army- 
list ; but young ladies have a remarkable me^ 
mory that way. I was soon released, and 
hastened to the dark-eyed, animated girl, to 
whom I have before alluded, — to whom I mean 
to allude only, Miss Bridget. I found her 

seated near the youngest Miss R , in the 

most mischievous humour possible, and having 
a lively coadjutor in her young neighbour. 

" ' We have been contemplating,' said my 
lovely incognita, ' every variety of country- 
dance-step, from the turned-up toe and bop of 
the country bumpkin, );o that vague sort of 
waddling, kicking, ambulatory motion which 
gentlemen call dancing.' 
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" « Then, we have seen you thoroughly 
danced down by Miss Smithson,' cried Miss 
R 

" « Ladies, you are very diverting,' said I, 
' and — ' 

" * And we consider it your duty,' said my 
incognita, * to take the second and third Miss 
Smithson in turns ; every one does it ; and, if 
you begin with the set, you are expected to go 
through with it' 

" « I thank you for the advice, but I — ' 

" ' Oh ! don't be disturbed about an intro- 
duction ; we will manage that,' said Miss R — ; 
* and, if you are fond of family dances, there 

are the four Miss M 's, whom you may ask 

at one stroke for the fourth, fifth, sixth, se- 
venth, and eighth.' 

" * Oh, Heavens ! I shall havfe a paralysis of 
the lower limbs before I have done, I expect.' 

" ' But there is no freedom of choice here,' 
said my beautiful unknown ; * and see,' said 
she, * what the Doctor is bringing to me !' 

" * And to me,' said Miss R . 

" And, in short, I saw, to my infinite ve^^a- 
tion, a spectacle, or rather a pair of * specta- 
cles,' which annihilated my hopes of dancing 
with the partner for whom I secretly sighed — 

P 3 
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(for sighs of this kind will occur, you well know, 
ray dear Mordaunt) — ^for the whole evening/ 

" The Doctor, on threse annual occasions, 
made the futile attempt to please his highly- 
born county acquaintances, and to conciliate 
the affections and contribute to the enjoyment 
of his parishioners ; consequently, he not only 
brought persons of different stations, manners, 
and ideas into close contact, but insisted upon 
effecting introductions, which could only be 
awkward to one party, and disagreeable to the 
other. The consequence may be readily con- 
ceived. The young farmer, bouncing down the 
dance, supporting, jumping, turning, and set- 
ting to a delicate, well-bred girl, thought her 
proud and stiff if she had that kind of retentie 
in her manner, which a nymph, if politely nur- 
tured, cannot but display towards a man greatly 
.her inferior in rank, and, not only in rank, but 
in all that marks and accompanies their differ- 
ence of station. 

" * How high and mighty she be !' said 
a top-booted, corderoy-breeched young clod- 
pole, after dancing down with, and kicking 
half-a-dozen times with his stout soles the 
tender ankles of a delicate and modest young 
lady, the daughter of a neighbouring clergy- 
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man. " Td raather have had Betty Sutton, by 
half.' 

"Betty Sutton was a red-faced, flaxen-haired, 
able-bodied dancer, who acquired a sort of no- 
toriety by being what Dr. chose to style 

the Queen of May. §he was jigging it, mise- 
rably out of time, and with cheeks of crimson — 
whilst a fatigued, thin, but elegant-looking 
young officer, in vain strove to follow her down 
the middle fast enough to get out of the way of 
her in politease^ or to stand the swing which 
she spontaneously and gratuitously gave him 
when they reached the bottom. At length, his 
fine hair shaken quite out of curl, and his face 
the picture of woe, he begged her to excuse 
him for a moment, slunk l)ehind the crowd, 
and was no more heard of that day. A laugh, 
ten degrees louder than a titter, shook Miss 
Betsey and four or five of her acquaintances, at 
this desertion. 

" ' Where's Tom Tims ?'— cried the Queen 
of May — < he's better nor any on 'em lords, 
any day ; I be quite sick o' hoigh loife, that I 
be!' 

" But, to return to my fair companions: I 
saw them in despair led off; one by a miller, 
the other by a grazier. Miss R , accus- 
tomed to her grandfather's oddities, non cha- 
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lante, and getting through it as a task ; 
young unknown, behaving with a matcble^ 
propriety, displaying no little airs, Ijut treatinjj 
lier Patie of the Mill as her partner only, yet 
uoswering, with a good-humoured dignit}', 
obaervations on the last importations of AmeJ 
rican flonr. Only once did I see her lipi( 
around which a thousand playful expressiotd 
ever hovered, extend to an absolute smile, anj 
that occurred when an agricultural friend i 
her partner, encountering him in the dancfl 
turned round and said — 

" ' Were you at Fair last week ? 

" ' Yes !' 

" ' How's oata ?' 

" As for Miaa R , I asked her, whflj 

breathless she paseed me, after she 
pered away with her partner, like a lambkil 
by the side of an ox^' Well, Miss R— 
have 3'ou had much discourse with your Knight 
of tlie Golden Fleece? — Have j-ou learned 
how much mutton is to be per stone, and,j 
hides are likely to rise ?' 

" No,' said she, ' my hero was not so co^ 
versable as Amelia's.' 

" Amelia is a nom de guerre. Miss Bridgd 
you don't know her, so you need not guess." 

" ' He onlv said to me,' continued she, 
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now we are at the top ! — and, when we had 
danced down — well, now we are at the bottom !' 

" * Senseless wretch ! You ought to have 
answered him — the mountains have danced 
like rams, and the little hills like young sheep.' 

« < Fie ! Mr. Oatlands, I'll tell my grand- 
papa of you!— but here he comes, all in a 
flurry.' 

<^ In good truth, the Doctor was marshalling 
his forces preparatory to driving us all to din- 
ner : but what was my surprise to find that the 
gentlemen were all expected to dine at the Inn, 
and that the good cheer of the Rectory was 
reserved for the ladies only. * Well, this is a 
May-day d la Diane^ thought I, as I stood in 
hopeless agony, seeing the ladies flock by me 
like a -flight of sparrows. Yet I was not so 
unreasonable as to regret the loss of the whole 
groups ; for one only I grieved : she passed me 
^most the last of the retreating fair ones, and 
a sort of malicioas smile lighted up her dark 
eyes as she looked up at me, and ran nimbly 
by me without speaking. 
' " ' I will storm the castle,' cried I, in a pa- 
roxysm of vexation. 

" * Take my advice,' said a spruce little 
country attorney, who stood close by me; 
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* walk to the Rectory, and pretend that yon 
know nothing about this arrangement. Sit 
down at the table with a face (^ innocence — 
possession is nine points of the law — .' 

" * Thank you, my fiiend !' replied I ; * and 
if ever I cheat my neighboiir, or want to dieat 
him, I'U employ yotc as my lawyer.' 

** Fortunately, I was not obliged to follow 
his dirty means of intruding myself unbidden. 
A message, conveyed by a red-headed clod- 
hopper of a boy, the Doctor's nnder-footman, 
summoned me to the Rectory ; but to what in- 
tercession, or to what peculiar merits of my 
own, I was indebted for this distinguished ho* 
nour, I still remain ignorant 

'' I found a spacious apartment set out for 
dinner, and lined, not only with the worthies 
of old on its bookshelves, but with the beauties 
of modern times, who were already seated at 
the ample cold collation provided by the Doctor. 
I was the only gentleman in the room, and, 
consequently, had much the same sensations as 
a white mouse may be supposed to feel amongst 
black ones, or a Newfoundland dog in company 
with French poodles." 

" Do not be shocked, Miss Bridget ; I do not 
mean to infer superiority." 
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" ' Doctor,' said I, in a piteous tone, ^ am I 
to be the only knight among these damsels of 
noted charms ?' 

" You shall have a mate, Sir,' said he ; and, 
waddling out of the room, he thrust in a sickly, 
undergrown youth with a lady's scarf on his 
shoulders. ' This gentleman is an invalid,' said 
the Doctor ; ' he comes in here, ladies, on con- 
dition that you will treat him as one of your- 
selves:' and he pushed the blushing youth 
down upon a seat, and there left him to recover 
the confusion of his entrance. 

" I soon found out for what purpose I had 
been rescued firom the herd of those who had 
been sentenced to the precincts of a low, to- 
bacco-scented, blue-plated dinner, at a public 
house — it was to carve a round of beef, of 
which savoury dish the Doctor eat no less than 
seven times, commencing each renewed attack 
with — 

" ' This beef is excellent! — I knew you 
could carve, Oatlands, else you were not firom 
Brazen-Nose, my man.' 

^* At length, after my right hand had nearly 
lost its cunning, I found that every one else 
had done, and that the Doctor had begun with 
his merciless toasts ; so that I was constrained 
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to despatch my share of the entertainment 
with as much expedition as possible. 

<' And now began a series of ceremonials, 

upon the performance of which Dr. prided 

himself greatly. — NotaBene^ saving to his own 
right and left hands, there were none but home- 
made wines down the table — black currant, 
muddy as the Styx ; white currant, thin, colour- 
less, and conducive to cholera ; raisin, sticky 
with brown sugar ; and grape, made from that 
vine which the fox jumped at and despised." 

" I am puzzled,' quoth Aunt Bridget, " to 
think what Mrs. — — could have beeii about 
to have allowed such potations to have been 
concocted. I should like to send her my 
grandmother's receipt for black currant, made 
in the year of our Lord 1780; for cowslip, 
brewed when I was born — '^ 

" 1750 !" interrupted the Colonel. 

" This is a digression," resumed Mr. Oat* 
lands, with a solemn look around him. '^ No- 
thing is so troublesome and unprofitable as the 
subject of dates ; I like no figures but those of 
the young and lovely objects which now greet 
my eyes" (with a kind and generalizing look 
at old and young), " except, save and except. 
Miss Bridget, that of a certain absentee, who 
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has been, and who shall be, nameless. But, to 
continue my narrative : — 

" The first of the Doctor's amiable fooleries 
consisted in drinking solemnly to the health 
and welfare of the parents of all his young 
ladies, with a little commendatory tribute, me- 
rited or not, as it happened, to each. Now 
this would have been all very well, could the 
course of Nature have been stopped to oblige 
him, and all the parents of all the young ladies 
present lived to have their healths drunk, from 
May-day to May-day. But it would occur, in 

spite of Dr. , that some young damsels 

had been orphans for years ; others had wit- 
nessed the last slumbers of a father or mother, 
perhaps, since the last festive occasion which 
bad called them together ; and a few, perhaps, 
might have parental ties, which, from conduct, 
insanity, or other circumstances, they were not 
desirous to have recalled to public notice. 
Nevertheless, the Doctor went round, speech- 
ifying in set terms, varying his beautiful pa- 
ragraphs with much ingenuity, but making a 
solemn pause at those of his fair guests whom 
death had deprived of their closest connections. 
The consequence was, that he set half a dozen 
young ladies a crying. One circumstance 
struck me particularly, and interested and 
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shocked me greatly. There was a delicate, 
pretty-looking girl, who seemed to belong to 
nobody there, and whom I had remarked as 
moving aboat the room alone, having no ac- 
qaaintance. She was the daughter of a major 
in the army, a person of good family, and — bat 
who — I hardly know how to express myself— 
fmghi to have married her mother." 
• " A vastly proper remark !" was heard to 
fall from Miss Bridgef s lips, in a suppressed 
voice. 

*' I believe that Dr. wm the first person 

who had invited this poor girl into what was 
esteemed respectable society, and I should not 
think she would forget the condescension in a 
minute. After eulogizing her father as * that 
brave officer' (by-the-bye, I believe he was in 
the militia, and had served two days in the 
Birmingham riots), * a most accomplished gen- 
tleman, a man of unsullied honour, a credit to 
his family, his birth-place, his country:' — he 
paused significantly ; looked most portentous ; 
shook a good deal of powder out of his wig ; 
and, in a tone more than usually audible, said — 
" < I forbear to speak of your mother.' 
" My cheeks, for once, glowed with that 
painful feeling which is produced when others 
are needlessly pained. The gentle girl bowed 
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down her head like a broken flower : and I 
saw, to my mingled delight and concern, that 
the eyes of Amelia were filled with tears. 

" Do not too hastily condemn the old Doctor. 
I am persoaded that he meant most kindly by 
this young person ; but he never could resist 
the temptation of producing an effect. — He was 
a great actor every where but at the dinner- 
table ; and there, like Garrick on the stage, he 
was natural. 

" After our progenitors and progenitrices 
were discussed, the Doctor thought it necessary 
to introduce a new species of torture. A large 
gold cup, of most suspicious-looking, sacred 
appearance, filled with a compound, of which 
wine and spirits made the least ingredient, 
swimming with leaves of borage, and tasting of 
lemon-juice, stick-liquorice, and other vege- 
table ingredients : this huge concern, which was 
called the loving-cup, and which was applied to 
the lips of each individual without reserve, as 
the auctioneers say, accompanied by a toast 
from the Doctor to the health of the person 
' whom you love best.' The change of feeling 
upon the introduction of this new ceremonial 
was remarkable. Young ladies who had sni- 
velled or looked pensive when their dear papas 
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and mammas were referred to, now tittered 
abundantly ; some coald scarcely hold the cup 
for laaghing ; others attempted to pass it slyly. 
One pretty nymph declared that her lover 
must be in Fairy Land, for she hadn't one on 
earth ; another, who was known to be engaged, 
said she wished her's was there. The elder 
Miss Smithson drank oflP the toast good-humour- 
edly, and submitted to be joked by her neigh- 
bour about her military taste ; but the younger 
ones passed it round, after sipping it with 
haughty and contemptuous looks ; for which 
offence they were never invited to the Rectory 
again. 

" ' Am I to name the idol of my affections, 

Grandpapa?' said the lively Miss R , as 

she took the huge goblet in her beautiful 
hands. 

" ' Thou saucy jade, thou pussy, thou minx, 
thou prate-a-pace !' squeaked out the pleased 
old Doctor ; fond, even as a parent of his first- 
born, of his two granddaughters — * even as thou 
wilt ; for, like thy mother, and like her mother 
too, thou wilt have thine own way.' 

" * Well, then, here's to the Grazier !' cried 
the fair girl. * Nay, sister, you can't be angry, 
for Grandpapa introduced him to me.' 
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" * If we chuse our last partners, we may all 
drink to the memory of some honest vocation,' 
said Amelia, with hypocritical gravity. 

" * I have no doubt but that the next harvest 
has your best wishes, Miss Amelia,' said I. 

" * It has ; and may the arts of industry 
flourish any where except at a dance,' said she, 
in a lowered tone, as the cup passed her. 

" Nay, Miss Bridget," continued the Advo- 
cate, good-humouredly, " I will not gratify 
you ; I will not tell you of whom I thought 
when the loving-cup, after its evolutions, came 
round to me. All I know is, that if that fair 
object of my admiration were ignorant of the 
object of my thoughts at that moment, she 
must have studied the science of the loving-cup 
to very little purpose under the great Dr. • 

" We separated early, acknowledging all, I 
believe, the kindness of purpose of the worthy 
Doctor in assembling us on the Twelfth of 
May, but regretting his arrangements. Few, I 

believe, left without some relique of the 

day. The gentlemen at the ordinary went 
hoitie tipsy ; some were found in the ditches ; 
others, who had not head enough to get so far, 
slept on the benches of the public-house. Such 
are the frequent consequences of a separation 
from the restraints of female society. 
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" The young ladies were mostly indisposed 
in the evening. One had the tooth-ache; 
another complained that her clothes were 
scented with the fumes of the Doctor's pipe ; 
a third never drank British wines at home, and 
they . did not agree with her. Most of them 
were vexed at being interrupted in their flirta- 
tions with some favoured beau. I myself had 
an abominable headache from drinking deeply 
the contents of the loving-cup, of which I 
thought myself in gallantry bound to imbibe 
largely ; and all the company, I believe, would, 
from the result of their own personal expe- 
rience, have willingly subscribed for a new 

edition of the poem, of which Dr. was 

so fond, entitled the « Tears of Old May-day.' " 



The Advocate's story had the desired effect ; 
it dispersed the heavy cloud that hung over 
the party, which now moved to the boat : but, 
before entering it. Miss Standard requested 
Mr. Mordaunt, whose arm she had accepted, 
to ask the boatman if he could give an account 
of the singular being whose presence had so 
startled her in the dell. 

" Aye ; wha should she be," replied the boat- 
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man, * wha but Sandy Mac Vitae ? Nae doubt, 
Sir, ye hae heard o' Sandy ?" 

" Not I, truly," said Mr. Mordaunt. 

" WeeljWeel, it does nae matter: — he is ane 
of twins ; his brither is dead a year agone. The 
nicht afore he was born, his mither was fright- 
ened by the taisch* o' his father, wha was in 
Spain. Andrew Mac Vit«, ye see, listed, and 
left his spouse ahint him : — what is your opi- 
nion, Sir, anent the army ?" 

Mr. Mordaunt was amused with the catego- 
rical mode of conversation so common with 
Highlanders, but he replied — *^ As to my 
opinion of the army, there is so much to be 
said, that we must defer the discussion until 
another time : but I may now say that, judg- 
ing from the courage and the high military 
character of the highland regiments, the 
army is a line of life peculiarly adapted for a 
Highlander." 

" Ye ken little about the matter. Sir, if ye 
think so ; Highlanders ne'er would list, were 
it no to oblige the laird. May be ye ken'd 
Major Cameron ?" 

" I had not the honour of knowing that gal- 

• Taisch implies the similitude of the person in the second 
sight. 
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lant oflBcer," said Mr. Mordaunt ; " but I am 
anxipas that yoa should furnish me with some 
information respecting the wild man, Sandy 
Mac — what did you call him ?" 

« Mac Vitae," replied Donald. « Weel, 
weel, I am coming to that. Ye see that the 
Major was Andrew's chief, and fell in the same 
fecht wi' him — aye, it was a sair day for the 
Camerons as weel as the Mac Vitaes! — but 
Andrew fell wi' the chief, and that was some 
consolation to him ; though I true it was little 
to the gude-wife, wha, that very nicht, saw 
Andrew wi' a great gash in his head." 

" I understood," said the Clergyman, " that 
he fell fighting in Spain ?" 

" Tweel did she," replied the everlasting di- 
gressor ; " there's nae doubt that she fell on 
Spanish ground. But a stark, man was An- 
drew, to my certie ! — ere he fell, I opine, the 
French got as gude as they gied, or my name 
is no Donald Cameron." 

" But what of Sandy Mac Vitee ?" said Mr. 
Mordaunt, anxious to bring him to the point. 

"Sandy! — that's true, I was forgetting 
Sandy — nae doubt ye tak snuflF, Sir ! — I prefer 
rap^e : — ^ye see this mull. Sir ? — my great great 
grandfather, by the mither's side — she was a 
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Grant d'ye see, and came o' gentle blaid ; my 
great great grandfather gat it frae Grant o' 
Rothermurchies ; it was an heir loom." 

« Bat what of Sandy Mac Vit« ?" reite- 
rated Mr. Mordaunt. 

" Weel, weel, we're coming to that. When 
the gude wife saw this waeful sight, she gied 
nearly dimentit, and fell into labour." 

Miss Standard, who until now had stood ad- 
miring the patience of Mr. Mordaunt, and the 
specimen of a true Highlander, which Donald 
exhibited, turned round and approached the 
boat. 

" Wait a wee, my leddy !" said Donald, step- 
ping into the water ; " ye'U wat ye're bonnie 
feet — safUy now, dinna be in a hurry — just 
stap on my knee I" — bending his knee, and 
gallantly suiting the action to the word, as Mr. 
Mordaunt handed her from the bank. " Now, 
there, sit down my leddy, 'tis a' right!" and 
Donald again regaled his nose with a pinch of 
rapp^. « Weel, Sir, said he," returning to 
the charge with Mr. Mordaunf, " ye dinna 
snuflF? — a weel, ye see that the tweens were 
born idiots ; the head o' ane o' them was as flat 
as a paddock's." 

*• Flat ! did you say ?" — exclaimed the Can- 
tab, stepping out of the boat — " the forehead, 
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you mean, my good man : — ^tbere was no de- 
velopment of the intellectual facultieB.^' 

« What's ye're wull, Sir ?" said Donald. 

" Nay, Mr. Percival," said Mr. Mordaunt, 
" if you interrupt Donald, I shall never hear 
the end of his tale," 

" Ye're richt, Sir, quite richt. Sir ; nae man 
should be banked in a story. I kend a man 
wha was telling some news whan anither came 
in — 

" Nay, Donald, leave that story at present— 
what of the twins ?" 

" Weel, weel, we're coming to them. Ye 
see Andrew Mac Vitae's wife died, and the 
tweens grew up little better than daft. 'Tis a 
sair misfortune that, Sir! do ye nae think sae ?" 

" It is, indeed ; and how were they sup- 
ported?" 

" 'Tweel ye may speer that ; but, as the mi- 
nister says, * the Lord is kind to bairns and 
daft folk :' so a gentleman, wha heard o' their 
condition — ye hae some kind folks in the Ijow- 
lands — and Providence fills the heart o' man 
wi' mercy every where, it fa's like the dew o' 
Heaven in the plains and on the mountains !" 

« Well, " said Mr. Mordaunt, fearful of 
another digression, " what of this gentleman ?" 

" Ouh, naething. Sir, naething. You see he 
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gaed an order to Dancari Stewart — ye ken 
Duncan, onr landlord ? — a weel, Sir ! ye see 
Duncan gat an order to cleid the tweens, and 
to get them taught to read : but it was o' nae 
use, Sir. Ye dinna think it possible to teach a 
fool to read ?" 

" Never rtind what I think, Donald ; pro- 
ceed." 

" Ye're richt. Sir, ye're thoughts will no 
mend the matter now : — but it is a fact, that the 
Dominie could mak naething o' them, puir 
things ! they had nae stomach for learning, and 
just wandered about like wild nowte." 

Mr. Mordaunt had heard enough of the nar- 
rative to guess the sequel ; and politely thanked 
Donald for the information. But a Highlander 
is not to be put ofiF in that way, and Donald 
made a determined stand against it. 

" Na, na. Sir !" said he, refreshing his olfac- 
tories with another pinch, " ye hae nae heard 
the best o' the story. The tweens, ye see, Sir, 
grew up to callants, wilder and wilder. That 
was a consequence to be expected — is that not 
your opinion. Sir ? — but, what was I saying ? — 
aye, Duncan Stewart was obligated to cut the 
auld claise frae their backs, and hae the new 
put on by main force : few wise folk require 
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sic persuasion to put on a new coiat ; do they^ 
Sir ?" 

" Never mind ; proceed, Duncan." 

" Weel, Sir, they were awfu' speilers ; and 
ane day the youngest was found floating in Loch 
Achray. Nae doubt ye're wondering at the 
word youngest, when they were tweens — ^but 
such a think is possible, is it no. Sir ? 

" Weel, Sir, ye dinna seem disponed to gie an 
opinion ; perhaps ye're right — but, what was I 
saying ? — aye, the youngest gat, naebody kens 
how, into Loch Achray, although it is possible 
that he may hae fallen into the Teith, and 
been carried down — is that no likely. Sir ?" 

The Colonel, whose patience had been for 
some time exhausted, now earnestly begged 
that Mr. Mordaunt would step into the boat. 
" If you wait, my dear Sir, to hear the end of 
Donald's story, the reviell^e will be beaten to 
morrow morning." 

Donald pulled off his bonnet. — " Ye're ho- 
hour's time eneugh," said he, '* for the Coir- 
nan-Uriskin ; ye'll no think muckle o' it, when 
ye get there." 

Mr. Oatlands smiled. 

" I have only one question more to ask 
Donald," said Mr. Mordaunt. 
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*^ That will produce five hundred on his 
part" — exclaimed the Advocate. 

" Tell me," continued Mr. Mordaunt, " how 
this wretched man is supported ?" 

" Naebody kens ; it may be, like the pro- 
phet, he is fed by the corbies. The herd lads, 
nae doubt gie him a scone now and then ; and, 
when he happens to be on the road, travellers 
gie him a bawbee for snishing." 

" The poor creature disappeared so sud- 
denly," said Mr. Mordaunt, " that I fear he 
has shared the fate of his brother." 

Do you think sae ?" asked Donald. 
By Gad, Mr. Mordaunt !" exclaimed the 
Veteran, " we must leave you and Donald 
behind. — Donald, I command you to do your 
duty !" 

" Weel, weel. Sir, ye army gentlemen 
maunie be gainsaid — your honour's pleasure 
maun be done." 

Donald took another pinch; and, with the 
most provoking coolness and composure, step- 
ped into the boat, and shoved it from the beach. 
The Cantab and the Advocate took the oars ; 
the former to display his skill in rowing, the 
latter from his knowledge of the proverbial 
awkwardness of Highland boatmen. In two 
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minutes we shot into the little creek which 
leads to the Coir-nan-Uriskin. 

As we pushed off in the boat, I again caught 
a glimpse of the same figure that bad attracted 
my eye in the dell, bending forwards from 
behind the rock under the screen of which the 
party had been seated. I was now more than 
ever puzzled, as the recognition which the dis- 
tance permitted me to make, almost convinced 
me that my first idea was correct ; but how to 
account for the presence here of that individual, 
was a mystery which I could not solve : and 
still more difficult was it to explain the impres- 
sion which his appearance, admitting the truth 
of my conjecture, had made upon Caroline 
Ashton and Mr. Mordaunt. As I gazed, the 
figure disappeared, and I was again half in- 
clined to think that it was one of those illu- 
sions of the brain that mock the eye ; yei^ I 
determined to lose no opportunity of investi- 
gating the mystery. 

If we had not seen the mountain recess, 
which we had just left, the Coir would have 
made a powerful impression upon us. It is as 
wild, and nearly as romantic as the dell we 
left, as far as concerns trees and rocks, and the 
rude piling of huge fragments, which form the 
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narrow cavity which the magic of Sir Walter 
Scott has transformed into a grotto : — 

« Douglas and his daughter fair 
Sought for a space their safety there." 

But it wants the river-torrent and its intermi- 
nate source and alBQux under the gloom of th^ 
mingled shade of the oaks and birches, with 
the distant hollow and mysterious boom of the 
unseen waterfall, interrupting the solemn still- 
ness of the spot, which impresses so high a 
feeling of the sublime in the other recess. 
There are, it must be admitted, in the Coir, 
when a person visits it alone, a solitude and a 
stillness which are truly fearful ; if he suspend 
his footsteps to listen for some demonstration 
of life or humanity, he hears only the beatings 
of his own heart ; he seems shut out of the 
world ; and there is nothing to destroy this 
impression. But the Coir requires to be vi- 
sited alone ; it is to the imagination, not to the 
eye, that we must ascribe the sublime awe with 
which the mind is overpowered. 

" Well, Miss Caroline, are your ideas of 
the Coir, formed upon Sir Walter's description, 
realized ?" said the Advocate. 

" I prefer," replied she, " the taste of Letitia's 
living Urisk, if I dare believe that the sylvan 
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deity can retire to a more comfortable abode in 
severe weather.'* 

The Advocate smiled. " You are certainly 
right in your judgment of the two spots ; yet, 
for hundreds that visit the Coir, not one sees 
the mountain recess." 

" It is a fortunate circumstance," remarked 
Mr. Mordaunt, " for the comfort of the Urisk." 
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